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TO part of the United States is less gen- 
erally known than the Southwest, and 
none is better worth knowing. Of no other 
part of the United States is so large a pro- 
portion of the unpleasant and unattractive 
features known so well, and so small a pro- 
portion of the beauties, wonders, and utili- 
ties known so little. To the Eastern and 
Northern mind the Southwest raises a dim 
picture of hot desert, bare mountain, and 
monotonous plain sparsely grown up to cac- 
tus, sage, greasewood, or bunch-grass, and 
sown with the white bones of animals which 
have perished from hunger and thirst; a land 
of wild Indians, of lazy Mexicans, of rough 
cow-boys, of roving, half-wild cattle, of des- 
perate mining ventures, of frequent train- 
robberies. This impression is based in part 
on the stray paragraphs from this unknown 
land that occasionally creep into the metro- 
politan newspapers, but it is chiefly founded 
upon the hasty observations and reports of 
dusty transcontinental travelers, car-weary 
for three or four days, the edge of their inter- 
est quite blunted with longing for the green 
wonders and soft sunshine of California. 
What is generally known as the Southwest 
may be said to comprise all of the Territories 
of Arizona and New Mexico, the greater por- 
tion of Texas, perhaps best described as arid 


Texas, southern California east of the Coast 
Range, and the western half of Oklahoma, 
including the “Strip.” Eastern Texas, with 
its plentiful rainfall, its forests, and its fine 
plantations of cotton and corn, is quite a dif- 
ferent country from western Texas, and must 
be classed with the South. In extent of terri- 
tory the Southwest is an empire more than 
twice as large as Germany, and greater in 
area than the thirteen original States of the 
American Union. Its population is sparse 
and occupied almost exclusively in cattle- and 
sheep-raising, mining, and irrigation-farming, 
with a limited amount of lumbering. All its 
vast territory contains only a little more than 
half as many inhabitants as the city of Chi- 
cago. Its largest city, on the extreme east- 
ern edge of the arid land, is San Antonio, 
Texas, with a population of fifty-three thou- 
sand. All of its other cities are much smaller. 
It is traversed east and west by two, in Texas 
three, great railroads, running generally par- 
allel, having many branches, and connected by 
several cross-cuts running north and south. 
It isa land of amazing contrasts. It is both 
the oldest and the newest part of the United 
States—oldest in history and newest in 
Anglo-Saxon enterprise. Long before the 
Cavaliers set foot in Virginia or the first 
Pilgrims landed in Plymouth, even before 
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St. Augustine in Florida was founded, the 
Spaniards had explored a considerable pro- 
portion of New Mexico and Arizona, and the 
settlements made soon afterward at Santa 
Fé and near Tucson were among the earliest 
on the American continent. Indeed, for many 
years the region was better known to white 
men than New England. Yet to-day there 
is no part of the United States so little ex- 
plored, many places, especially in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, being wholly unsurveyed. 
Probably the least-known spot in the coun- 
try is the mysterious wilderness, nearly as 
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large as Switzerland, which lies in the north- 
western corner of Arizona beyond the Colo- 
rado River. It is bounded on the south and 
east by the stupendous and almost impassa- 
ble chasm of the Grand Cajon, and on its 
other sides by difficult mountains and little- 
explored deserts. Here, in this long-known 
land, if anywhere on the continent, can be 
found the primeval wildness of nature. 
Though the Great Southwest is now the 
most sparsely inhabited region of itssize in the 
United States, it was once the most populous 
and wealthy, probably more populous than 
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it is to-day, with all its present American 
enterprise. Hundreds of years before the 
Spaniards first appeared in the New World, 
the valleys of Arizona and New Mexico con- 
tained a numerous population, supporting 
considerable cities, and irrigating extensive 
tracts of land with wonderful engineering 
skill. Frank H. Cushing, the anthropologist, 
who in 1882-838 wrote elaborately in THE CEN- 
TURY of the ruins of the Southwest, estimated 
that the irrigated valleys of Arizona were 
once the dwelling-place of two hundred and 
fifty thousand people, about twice the pres- 
ent population of the entire Territory. The 
remains of these ancient civilizations—the 
pueblo-dwellers, the cliff-and cave-dwellers— 
are found scattered everywhere throughout 
Arizona and New Mexico, and in such num- 
bers that archeologists have only begun to 
explore them. 

No part of the United States, indeed, 
has had a more thrilling and eventful his- 
‘tory. While denominated a desert “not 
worth good blood,”—in the words of the 
historian,—it has been a center of conten- 
tion for centuries, overwhelmed by one tide 
of conquest after another. From the time 
that the Spaniards first invaded the country, 
hunting for gold, down to the capture of 
Geronimo by American soldiers in the eigh- 
ties, it has been the scene of many bloody 
Indian wars. It was the source of contention 
between the United States and Mexico in 
the war of 1846-48. Once a possession of 
Spain, and later of Mexico, the story of the 
struggle for independence by the Texans and 
for annexation by the Californians is full of 
fascinating interest. Its soil has developed 
some of the boldest and most picturesque 
characters in American history—Boone, 
Crockett, Kit Carson, Sam Houston, and 
many a pioneer cattleman and settler, to say 
nothing of the Crooks and the Lawtons of 
the Indian wars. The main trail of the El 
Dorado hunters of ’49 on their way to Cali- 
fornia led through it, garnishing its history 
with many a story of bloodshed and hardship. 
No American fiction is more vital and char- 
acteristic than that which deals with the 
early lawless days of the miner, the buffalo- 
hunter, and the cow-boy; none is more richly 
colored, picturesque, or rudely powerful. 

In its material aspects it is‘equally full of 
contrasts. Here are the greatest deserts and 
waste places in America, and side by side 
with them, often with no more than a few 
strands of barbed wire to mark the division- 
line, are the richest farming-lands in Amer- 
ica, lands more fertile, even, than the famed 
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corn-fields of Illinois or the fruit-orchards 
of Michigan. The Southwest has been de- 
nominated, with reason, the treeless land, and 
yet it contains to-day the largest unbroken 
stretches of forest in the country, there being 
nothing to equal the timber-lands of the 
Colorado: plateau in northern and central 
Arizona. No part of the United States pos- 
sesses such an extent of grass-plain, Texas 
being the greatest of the plain States, and 
yet none has grander mountains. Only three 
States have higher peaks than the noble 
Sierra Blanca of New Mexico, fourteen thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-nine feet in alti- 
tude, and there are few more magnificent 
elevations than San Francisco Mountain in 
Arizona. 

Though the region, to the hurried rail- 
road traveler, seems barren and desolate al- 
most beyond comparison, it is yet richer in 
variety, if not in luxury, of vegetation than 
any other part of the country. Professor 
Merriam found many arctic types in the flora 
of the upper regions of the San Francisco 
Mountain. Within a radius of a few hun- 
dred miles grow the pines and firs found in 
northern Canada, and the figs and dates of 
the African semi-tropics; Southern oranges 
and olives grow side by side with Northern 
wheat; the cactus and the fir are often found 
within sight of each other. Nowhere are 
there so many strange and marvelous forms 
of life as here—of flowers, multitudinous 
cacti and the palms; of animals, the Gila 
monster, the horned toad, the hydrophobia 
skunk, and many other unique species. Be- 
sides the monotonous desert, with its appa- 
rent lack of interest to the traveler, the region 
contains the greatest natural wonder on the 
continent—the Grand Cajion of the Colorado 
River. It also possesses unnumbered other 
natural phenomena and some of the grandest 
mountain and forest scenery. With all its 
lack of rain, it is watered by two of the great 
rivers of the continent—the Colorado and 
the Rio Grande. 

The Southwest also presents great con- 
trasts in climate. On the high Colorado pla- 
teau it partakes of the temperate zone, with 
snow and cold weather in winter and bright, 
hot sunshine in summer: in southern Texas 
and Arizona, only a few hundred miles away, 
the temperature, during much of the year, is 
that of the torrid zone; indeed, Yuma is the 
hottest and driest spot in the United States, 
the thermometer sometimes reaching 118°F. 
in the shade. The climate throughout nearly 
the whole region is the most healthful in the 
United States, California not excepted. The 
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long hours of bright, germ-killing sunshine, 
the dry air, which desiccates waste animal and 
vegetable matter before it has time to decay, 
the high altitude above sea-level of much of 
the region, the entire absence of fever-breed- 
ing swamps and marshes—all these assist in 
producing a climate as nearly perfect as one 
may hope to find this side of paradise. In- 
deed, it is fast becoming the great sanatorium 
for the invalids of the nation, especially those 
affected with tuberculous diseases. 

In its human life it is equally prolific in 
diversities. In few other places in the world 
is there such a commingling of dissimilar 
human elements. I doubt if even the cities 
of the Orient can present such contrasts of 
wholly unrelated races of people, as well as 
so great a variety of the white race. Here, 
in one small town, one may find representa- 
tives of several different tribes of the abori- 
ginal Indians, in every state of civilization 
and savagery, picturesquely attired in bright- 
colored costumes, bearing their peculiar 
baskets and pottery. Here, also, is the next 
higher stratum, the Mexicans, in great num- 
bers, and in all mixtures of blood from the 
nearly pure Indian peon upward. Here are 
African Negroes in considerable numbers, 
emigrants from the Southern States, and 
every town has its Chinese and usually its 
Japanese contingent, the overflow from Cali- 
fornia. Above all these, and in greatly supe- 
rior numbers, rises the white man, usually 
American by birth, and yet generously in- 
termixed with many of European nationali- 
ties. In most of the older towns, such as 
San Antonio in Texas and Tucson in Arizona, 
whole neighborhoods appear more foreign 
than American, presenting strange contrasts 
between modern store-buildings, banks, and 
churches, and ancient weather-worn adobe 
houses where the Mexicans live almost as 
primitively as did their forefathers a century 
ago. 

The peopling of the country makes one of 
the most interesting and significant stories 
in the history of the nation. For many years 
it was the unknown land, the land of possi- 
bilities and wonders, as well as of danger 
and death. Therefore it attracted the hardy 
pioneer, and here, for lack of any other 
frontier on the continent, the pioneer, though 
with the germ of westward ho! still lingering 
in his blood, has been compelled at last to 
settle down. I shall not soon forget the sor- 
rowful desert-dweller whom I met in what 
seemed the ends of the earth in Arizona. 
His nearest neighbor was fifteen miles away, 
his post-office twenty-five miles, and yet he 
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was bemoaning the fact that the country was 
becoming crowded. “If there were any 
more frontier,” he said, “I ’d go to it.” 

It is hardy blood, that of the pioneer, good 
stock on which to found the development of 
a country. For years the West has been 
the lodestone for those adventurous spirits 
who love the outdoor and exciting life of the 
mining prospector, the cow-boy, the hunter 
—a healthy, rugged lot, virtually all pure 
Americans. The Rough Riders sprang from 
this element. But probably the most distinct 
single human invasion of the Southwest was 
made by the irreconcilables of the Confeder- 
ate army after the Civil War. They could 
not endure the Federal domination of the 
reconstruction period, or else they had lost 
all their property, and with it their hope of 
rising again in their old neighborhood, and 
so they set westward, remaining, as immi- 
grants usually do, in the same latitude as 
that from which they came. Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona all have a strong sub- 
stratum of the Old South, still possessing 
many of the bitternesses left by the great 
conflict, and yet rising with the opportu- 
nities of the new land, and adding to its de- 
velopment peculiar pride, dignity, and often 
culture. Owing to its wildernesses and its 
contiguity to Mexico, the Southwest was 
also for many years the refuge of outlaws 
from all parts of the country—an element 
which, though small, was so perniciously 
active that it earned an undue prominence 
in fiction and contemporary literature, giving 
the country a complexion of evil which it did 
not deserve. This element still effervesces 
occasionally in a train-robbery, but its effect 
on the Southwest has been inconsequential. 

All these earlier sources of population, 
however, were small compared with the great 
inundation of the last few years, following the 
extension of the railroads, the crowding of 
other parts of the country, and the hard times 
of 1893, which, causing discontent among 
many Easterners and Northerners, tempted 
them to try new fields of enterprise. There 
are virtually no native-born Anglo-Saxons 
of voting age in New Mexico and Arizona- 
at least, they are so few as to be a wonder 
and a pride. In Texas there are many, for 
the changes in that part of the Southwest 
are a step older and possibly not quite so 
rapid, although Texas, too, is overrun with 
people from every part of the country. It is 
safe to ask any middle-aged man what part 
of the East he is from. Of this later influx 
of population there are representatives from 
every part of the United States, with a 
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specially large number from Kansas, Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, and Missouri—the Mid- 
dle West. In many cases these settlers had 
first immigrated to the States just beyond 
the Mississippi, and had there taken up 
farms; but uncertain rain and crop-failures 
drove them onward to the irrigated valleys 
of the region, and there they are to-day. 
Up to this point the population consisted of 
the strongest and most enterprising Ameri- 
can manhood, for the weaklings do not under- 
take the chances and hardshipsof pioneering. 
With this drift of population, however, there 
has appeared a large number of invalids, 
mostly with pulmonary complaints, from 
every part of America. Many of them have 
been promptly cured, and have engaged in 
business or taken up farms in the valleys or 
ranches on the plains. A considerable pro- 
portion of them are people of education, cul- 
ture, refinement, and often of wealth. Much 
of the money of the region, as in southern 
California, has been brought in and invested 
by health-seekers. This class has added much 
to the social and religious development, and 
it includes some of the leading spirits in 
politics. As yet there has been very little 
immigration of Italians, Russians, or the lower 
class of Irish, most of whom are by prefer- 
ence city-dwellers. The menial labor usually 
performed by these classes here falls largely 
to Mexicans, Chinese, and Indians. The Jew, 
10 


as usual, has set up his trading-places here, 
and, as everywhere else, he thrives. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the South- 
west is peopled with the very best Americans, 
segregated by the eternal lawof evolutionary 
selection, with almost no substratum of the 
low-caste European foreigner to lower the 
level of civilization. Of course there is no dan- 
ger from the Indians, Negroes, Mexicans, or 
Chinese, because there is rarely any mixing 
with them by marriage, as formerly. With 
such a start, and such a commingling of 
Americans from all parts of the Union, the 
man from Boston rubbing elbows with the 
Atlanta man, and Kansas working side by 
side with Mississippi, it would seem that the 
region may one day produce the standard 
American type. It has already manifested 
its capacity for type-production in the cow- 
boy, now being rapidly merged in the new 
Southwesterner, a type as distinct and as 
uniquely American as the New England 
Yankee or the Virginia colonel. 

It may be somewhat presumptuous at this 
early day to attempt a delineation of the 
Southwesterner, and yet one who meets him 
in the busy towns and irrigated valleys of the 
arid empire cannot but feel that he has already 
begun to manifest the peculiarities and the 
distinctions which will one day make him 
notable. This is not at all surprising when one 
considers the entirely new conditions under 
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which the Southwesterner is living—condi- 
tions wholly new to the Anglo-Saxon. Never 
before has the Anglo-Saxon attempted irri- 
gation on a large scale, and irrigation means 
a complete change of many racial institutions 
and customs. It brings men closer together, 
makes communism and cooperation a neces- 
sity, curtails individual rights, accentuates 
community interests, makes the cultivation 
of land a science requiring high mental as 
well as high physical qualifications, largely 
eliminates the isolation of farm life, and by 
a much more dense population of the land 
enables every family to secure better school, 
church, and social advantages. Climate and 
altitude, a higher standard of physical 
health, and much free outdoor life must also 
have an effect on character, as they always 
have had in the past. 

Under these new influences the outlines of 
the new Southwesterner are coming out likea 
photographic negative in thedeveloping fluid. 
He is at present a man of great energy and 
enterprise, a result of new hope in a land of 
opportunities. A beguiling climate may, in 
time, subdue him somewhat. It probably 
will, although the climate of the arid South- 
west is far from being enervating like the 
humid semi-tropics. He is hospitable, and he 
always will be, for the close relationships of 
the units in an irrigated country, on the one 
hand, as well as the loneliness of the great 
ranges, on the other, make this a necessity. 
He is enthusiastic, for the dry air, the alti- 
tude, and the bright sunshine tend to make 
him cheerful and healthy. A ready spender 
of money, he is also a good deal of a gambler. 
He despises copper coins as quite too small 
for his consideration, making change down 
to five cents, and balancing the fractions. 
He will sell you three oranges for a nickel, 
as he calls it, but if you want only one the 
price is the same. He loves to take chances, 
whether at roulette or real estate, and he 
loses or wins like a Mexican, with an un- 
changing face. These two characteristics 
may be toned down with growth. A new and 
rapidly expanding country, and especially one 
so brimming with possibilities, is quite likely 
to encourage speculation, to breed money- 
carelessness. 

The Southwesterner is the most demo- 
cratic of Americans; nowhere else is a 
man taken so literally for what he is worth 
in brain and brawn, with no question of 
antecedents. A farmer—that is, a rancher 
—is as good a man here as the city banker. 
The Southwesterner loves politics and the 
discussion of public questions. No Amer- 
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ican is broader-minded than he, for in nearly 
every case he came from “out East,” or “up 
North,” or “down South,” so that he retains 
his old interests with his new. He is also con- 
stantly meeting new people from everywhere, 
with whom he tries-his wits, and learns much 
at the same time. An Easterner is aston- 
ished at the wide and accurate informa- 
tion on national affairs possessed by people 
who in their old homes in the East would 
be content with local gossip. The South- 
westerner is a great reader, not of books 
so much as of newspapers and _ periodi- 
cals; in Tucson a Carnegie library is grow- 
ing up out of the very desert. Naturally 
enough, also, he is a great traveler. He 
learned how to travel when he came West, 
and he always plans to go back regularly to 
see the old home, but never to stay long, and 
he travels to new places with much greater 
facility than his compeer in the East. He 
is beginning to love his home. As yet not 
one person in a hundred that one meets in 
Arizona speaks of Arizona as home. In the 
past the settlers hoped to make a “strike,” 
and expected to go “home” later to enjoy it. 
This condition is now slowly wearing away 
as a result of “farming.” The Southwest- 
erner has not yet developed a clearly de- 
fined political opinion of his own; he is not 
sure enough as to what his needs really 
are. Consequently, he supports the party 
which he served in his old home. But there 
are strong evidences of a tremendous politi- 
cal awakening in the Southwest, one of the 
key-notes of which will be the demand for 
the governmental solution of the present 
complex problems of irrigation and water- 
storage. The region is destined to be a great 
power in supporting the party that advocates 
the increase of the functions of the general 
government, the governmental control of 
monopolies, and so on. 

The average Southwesterner is acutely 
sensitive on one score, and that is his repu- 
tation for public order and decorum. He 
desires it to be thoroughly understood that 
the Southwest is not wild, that whatever 
may have been the fame of the cattle and 
mining country of the past, the modern 
Southwest is the pink of propriety. As a 
result of the determination prompted by 
this sensitiveness, the Southwestern town, 
despite its diverse and often rough elements 
of population, deports itself fully as well as 
any town of the Middle West. A celebrating 
cow-boy or miner sometimes breaks loose and 
shoots, or a Mexican uses his knife, but with- 
out the old spirit of the game. Killing has 
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grown distinctly unpopular. As for property 
rights, except in calves and horses, they were 
always -safe; even to-day most, of the region 
leaves its doors fearlessly unlocked. I was 
forcibly impressed with the passing of the 
old free West by the sight of a bad man 
named Red Jake, who was undergoing pun- 
ishment in a little far-mountain mining 
town. He had indulged in the old-fashioned 
sport of shooting up a saloon, a pastime once 
highly honored. He had been promptly over- 
powered and dragged—dragged, mind you 
—before a little inoffensive justice of the 
peace of German descent, barber as well as 
judge. This eminently matter-of-fact and 
order-loving official dealt in no heroics, 
made no show of six-shooters. He set Red 
Jake to digging a tough mesquit stump 
from the street in front of the official bar- 
ber-shop, and he kept him at it there in 
public view until the work was finished. It 
was really embarrassing to the expectant 
Easterner to find this old hero and friend of 
the wild-Western story in such sorry dis- 
grace—and that with the evident approval 
of the entire community. 

Another point of sensitiveness is the In- 
dian. The Southwesterner wants it thor- 
oughly understood that there is absolutely 
no danger of any more Indian outbreaks, 
despite the fears of the visitor who has not 
forgotten Geronimo and Apache Kid. There 
are Indians in plenty everywhere, but most 
of them are of the blanket tribes—Na- 
vajo, Moki, Pima, Papago, and similar In- 
dians. The really wild tribes, especially the 
Apaches, have been hopelessly overawed, not 
so much by soldiers as by railroads, tele- 
graphs, telephones, stage-routes, and the 
incrowding settlers. An Indian cannot make 
a stir toward hostility without alarming the 
whole white country, and an Indian who 
cannot use the ways of stealth is a helpless 
Indian. No, the day of the red danger is 
past. 

- The Southwesterner is already developing 
a distinct personal appearance, which in 
course of years will be as inimitable as that 
of the Yankee, the Tennessee mountaineer, 
or the Pike County man. He wears, most 
impressively, a distinctly out-of-door look, a 
complexion born of good outdoor wind and 
sunshine—not the sallow hue of the humid 
South, for the wind here is ash-dry and the 
sunshine is hot, producing a peculiar rich, 
healthy bronze to be seen nowhere else in 
the country. A white-skinned American, 
with this tint of brown overlaying his face 
and reaching into the very roots of his hair, 
Vou. LXIV.—2. 
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has a most inviting appearance of health. 
The bright, long-continuing sunshine, the 
glaring desert, and the absence of green 
vegetation, except in the irrigated fields, 
have produced another effect peculiar to the 
Southwest: they have creased the outer cor- 
ners of the Southwesterner’s eyes with great 
numbers of fine wrinkles— good-nature wrin- 
kles they are, too. Every rancher has this 
Southwestern squint, as well as most of the 
city-dwellers, unless they live exclusively 
indoors. As a result of this wrinkling, the 
average man appears to look out at you with 
level eyes, a striking directness of gaze, 
which more than one observer has noted as a 
peculiarity of the cow-boy. It gives a pleas- 
ing impression of frankness and straightfor- 
wardness. 

The Southwesterner promises to be lean 
and tall: that is the tendency shown by the 
cow-boy. In dress he is at present distinctly 
careless. A silk hat and kid gloves are worn 
in the Southwest at the peril of the owner’s 
reputation. A black derby is almost as 
bad. The prevailing hat is soft, of the som- 
brero order; not many straw hats are worn, 
except by the Mexicans, whose gorgeous 
head-gear is a source of continual amusement 
to strangers. The clothing, naturally, tends 
to the lighter, cooler colors, and there is a 
predominance of the flowing tie. By such 
signs as these one who knows the Southwest 
could usually lay finger on the Southwest- 
erner in the crowds in Broadway, even to the 
extent of marching up to him and saying, 
“Well, how are things down in Texas?” 

The Southwesterner almost lives out of 
doors. His climate makes it pleasant, often 
necessary, todo so. His house is frequently 
only the core of a huge piazza or the shell 
of a patio, into which the family overflows, 
eating, sleeping, reading, gossiping. Parts of 
this piazza, or patio, are often completely sur- 
rounded by fly-netting, for of all the discom- 
forts of the Southwest, the house-flies are 
perhaps the worst. The housewife has a 
constant and desperate struggle with them 
the year around. There are no mosquitos, 
except in a few localities where the irrigator 
leaves stagnant pools of water; the tarantula 
and the scorpion are much dreaded, but are 
almost never seen. Fleas are plentiful; in 
parts of Texas it is a common saying that 
if one takes up a handful of sand half of it 
will jump away. Next to the house-fly the 
greatest discomfort is the dust and the dust- 
storm. The dry desert is never far away from 
the settlement, and the wind sometimes blows 
the dust through every crack and cranny of 
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the house. It is not uncommon to find a 
whisk-broom hanging at the front door of 
the house, so that the visitor may brush him- 
self off before entering. Nearly every street 
or roadway in the irrigated country, unless 
regularly sprinkled or macadamized,—and 
sprinkling in a rainless country is an expen- 
sive process, —becomes ankle-deep, at times, 
with soft puddly dust, from which there is 
noescape. However, fine, hard roads are now 
being constructed in much of the irrigated 
country. The hot weather in the South- 
west, bad as it sometimes is, is by no means 
as uncomfortable as might be imagined. In 
summer the mercury certainly registers a 
high degree of heat, a maximum of 100° to 
118° in the shade, but the air is so dry that 
one is less sensible to the heat than he would 
be to a much lower temperature in a humid 
climate. Sunstroke never cccurs; indeed, 
one is rarely damp with perspiration, for the 
dry air absorbs the moisture as rapidly as it is 
thrown off from the body, thereby eliminat- 
ing one of the great discomforts of hot 
weather. That the evaporation, however, 
goes on constantly and rapidly is plainly 
manifested in the amount of water which 
every one drinks. However hot the days, 
the nights, unlike those of the humid re- 
gions, are usually cool and comfortable. 
The winter climate is nearly perfect. 

The Southwesterner gets his living from 
tin cans. There surely never was such a 
region for canned vegetables, canned meat, 
canned fruit, canned soup, canned milk, 
canned cheese. Empty tin cans form a 
charmed circle about every Southwestern 
town and camp. Even where he can profit- 
ably and easily produce his own food, the 
Southwesterner seems to prefer to raise 
some exclusive crop, sell his product, and 
buy canned goods. It is amusing enough to 
discover that the cattle-rancher, though a 
thousand cows come up to water at his tanks 
every day or two, will yet serve condensed 
milk from cans that come from New Jersey, 
that his beef bears the mark of Kansas City, 
that even his poultry and eggs are imported 
at enormous prices from Kansas. His butter 
also comes canned. If it were not for the 
patient Chinese gardener, even the best-irri- 
gated valleys would be without fresh vege- 
tables. But if the Southwesterner fails in 


garden-making, he does delight in flowers, 
vines, and shade-trees. They relieve the 
monotony of the gray desert, and link him 
with his old green home in the East. He 
will let his fields go thirsty in time of drought 
before he will allow the rose-bushes and the 
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pepper-trees in his front yard to suffer. In- 
deed, so industrious has he been in surround- 
ing himself with shade and verdure that he 
is open to criticism for overdoing the matter, 
overcrowding his small grounds. An irri- 
gated valley town in blossom is a marvel long 
to be remembered. 

An interesting feature of the country is 
its splendid and significant names. If all 
knowledge of the Southwest, together with 
its history, were obliterated, leaving only a 
map with the names upon it, a student could 
paint a pretty clear picture of the physical 
conditions of the country and could outline 
its history with a fair degree of accuracy. 

Dotted everywhere upon the dry desert 
and on the plains are such expressive and, 
to the desert-traveler, such attractive names 
as Flowing Well, Indian Tank, Desert 
Spring, Steam-pump, and any number of 
Brown’s Wells and Smith’s Pumps and 
Black’s Springs. I shall not forget the pic- 
ture formed in the mind’s eye of one Drip- 
ping Spring toward which we had traveled 
across the parched, waterless, dusty desert 
through the length of a day of interminable 
sunshine and heat, with the water in the 
canteen low and fairly hot. Dripping Spring 
became, in fancy, a cool mountain nook, with 
green trees round about, soft wet sand to 
wade in or wallow in, clear cold water bub- 
bling out of the rocks—a perfect picture of 
paradise as it seems on the desert. Well, 
at last we saw Dripping Spring. The owner 
well knew the psychology of the desert-trav- 
eler when he gave his place that heavenly 
name. A red iron tank, hoisted on poles, 
blistering with heat, a creaking windmill, a 
squat and dilapidated house in the midst of 
the desert, without a visible sign of water 
anywhere—nor, indeed, anysign of life—that 
was Dripping Spring. But the water did 
drip—from the rusty nose of an iron pipe 
when the cock was turned; and it was as 
delicious, if not as cool, as that which came 
from fancy’s mountain nook. A whole volume 
might be written on these names, and I have 
barely scratched the subject. 

The new words that have enriched the 
Southwesterner’s speech also make a fasci- 
nating study. Thereare as many of them, and 
they are as characteristic and distinctive, as 
those of any other part of the country. Many 
of these words have come in by way of the 
Mexican border, and every one is fragrant 
with meaning and significant of the soil. Then 
there are a score of crisp, direct, busy Eng- 
lish words used in a sense a little at variance 
from the ordinary, or lifted bodily from 
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slang, and telling more to the syllable than 
they do anywhere else. 

So the Southwest is becoming a distinct 
entity and the Southwesterner a personage. 
Character is here building, with the promise 
of virgin power and new ideas in statecraft, 
in economics, in agriculture. Men are laying 
deep and strong the foundations for an im- 
mense future population, and preparing for 
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the responsibilities which that population 
will entail. The region is weak yet, and 
seemingly far off, rude, unformed, but its 
weakness is of the sort that cannot awaken 
scorn; it is that of a healthy, hopeful, ambi- 
tious boy who will stir the world when he 
reaches his majority. That is the South- 
west. May her accomplishments equal her 
promise. 


(To be continued.) 
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A NOTEWORTHY LETTER OF WHITTIER’S. 
BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. 


R. SAMUEL T. PICKARD, in his “ Life 
iV and Letters of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier,” published in 1894, says: 


It has often been a matter of speculation whe- 
ther passages in “The Last Eve of Summer,” 
“A Sea Dream,” “Memories,” and other poems, 
were not the expression of a tender emotion which 
had been sacrificed to adverse circumstances. If 
there were ever any doubt that the sweet and 
tender poem “Memories” was inspired by a ro- 
mance of the poet’s youth, that doubt was dis- 
pelled by the position Whittier has given these 
charming verses in his collected works. It was 
not without thought and deliberation that in 1888 
he directed this poem should be placed at the head 
of his “Subjective and Reminiscent” poems. He 
had never before publicly acknowledged how much 
of his heart was wrapped up in this delightful 
play of poetic fancy. The poem was written in 
1841, and although the romance it embalms lies 
far back of this date, possibly there is a heart 
still beating which fully understands its meaning. 
The biographer can do no more than make this 
suggestion, which has the sanction of the poet’s 
explicit word. To a friend who told him that 
“Memories” was her favorite poem, he said: “I 
love it, too; but I hardly knew whether to publish 
it, it was so personal and near my heart.” 


As this poem is really the sole expression 
of Whittier’s early love, it may be well to 
repeat a few stanzas: 


MEMORIES. 


A BEAUTIFUL and happy girl, 

With step as light as summer air, 
Eyes glad with smiles, and brow of pearl, 
Shadowed by many a careless curl 

Of unconfined and flowing hair; 
A seeming child in everything, 

Save thoughtful brow and ripening charms, 
As Nature wears the smile of Spring 

When sinking into Summer’s arms. 


How thrills once more the lengthening chain 
Of memory, at the thought of thee! 

Old hopes which long in dust have lain, 

Old dreams, come thronging back again, 
And boyhood lives again in me; 

I feel its glow upon my cheek, 
Its fullness of the heart is mine, 

As when I leaned to hear thee speak, 
Or raised my doubtful eye to thine. 


Ere this, thy quiet eye hath smiled 
My picture of thy youth to see, 
When, half a woman, half a child, 
Thy very artlessness beguiled, 
And folly’s self seemed wise in thee; 
I too can smile, when o’er that hour 
The lights of memory backward stream, 
Yet feel the while that manhood’s power 
Is vainer than my boyhood’s dream. 
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Years have passed on, and left their trace, 
Of graver care and deeper thought; 
And unto me the calm, cold face 
Of manhood, and to thee the grace 
Of woman’s pensive beauty brought. 
More wide, perchance, for blame than praise, 
The school-boy’s humble name has flown; 
Thine, in the green and quiet ways 
Of unobtrusive goodness known. 


Whittier’s extreme reticence concerning 
this youthful affair of the heart is shown by 
his prolonged and eloquent silence both in 
his poetry and in his letters and conversation. 
No one ever seems to have obtained from 
him the real reason for his celibacy. He 
seems to have felt, with Browning, that while 
he was alive the public had no right to be 
admitted to certain chambersof his “ House.” 


“For a ticket, apply to the publisher.” 
No: thanking the public, I must decline. 
A peep through my window, if folk prefer; 
But, please you, no foot over threshold of 
mine! 


A pitying friend wrote to him about his 
lonely bachelor life, and had the temerity to 
ask for an explanation. The poet simply re- 


plied: “ Circumstances—the care of an aged 
mother, and the duty owed to a sister in 
delicate health for many years— must be my 
excuse for living the lonely life which has 


called out thy pity. It is some, if a poor, 
consolation, to think that, after all, it might 
have been a great deal worse.” Not one of 
his biographers has ever been able to estab- 
lish the real facts in the case, and the latest 
article on Whittier that I have seen, pub- 
lished only a few weeks ago, leaves the ques- 
tion an insoluble one. 

The name of the heroine of “Memories” 
was, so far as I know, first given in a letter 
to the “Springfield Republican,” printed in 
1895. As this letter, in spite of the impor- 
tant material it contained, attracted scarcely 
any attention, it may be well to state that 
the name of the girl Whittier loved was 
given correctly as Miss Cornelia Russ, of 
Hartford. The correspondent also mentions 
the fact that the letter which contained 
Whittier’s proposal of marriage is still in 
existence. She says: 


I have not myself read the letter, which is still 
in existence, but one who has read it, the present 
possessor, writes to me as follows: “The letter 
was short, simple and manly, as you would know. 
He evidently expected to call the next day and 
learn his fate.” Another who has seen the letter 
writes: “It was somewhat stiff,—such a letter as 
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a shy Quaker lad would be likely to write, for 
that he was, in spite of his genius. He begged 
her, if she felt unable to return his affection, to 
keep his secret, for he said: ‘ My respect and affec- 
tion for you are so great that I could not survive 
the mortification if your refusal were known.’” 


We shall see that this last alleged quotation 
is by no means correct. 

In 1830 Whittier went to Hartford to edit 
the “New England Review.” During his 
brief stay in that city, lasting less than two 
years, he became acquainted with Judge 
Russ, one of the ablest and most influential 
citizens of the town. His youngest child, 
Cornelia, was a strikingly beautiful girl, 
about seventeen years.old, when the young 
poet met her and ‘fell desperately in love. 
Why she did not reciprocate, we do not 
know, but it is not difficult to conjecture. 
About to leave Hartford, he wrote to her an 
offer of marriage. This letter is deeply in- 
teresting, not only because it finally settles 
the question of Whittier’s only romance, but 
for another even more important reason. 
The youthful literary aspirant, aged twenty- 
four, who had published at this time only 
one volume of poems, which he afterward 
did his utmost to suppress, and with only a 
small local reputation, distinctly prophesies 
his future renown—a prophecy fulfilled be- 
yond his furthest aspirations. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Charles C. Russ, a grand- 
nephew of Cornelia, I am now able to print 
this highly interesting document for the first 
time. 


Thursday afternoon. 
Miss Russ, 

I could not leave town without asking an in- 
terview with you. I know that my proposal is 
abrupt—and I cannot but fear that it will be 
unwelcome. But you will pardon me. About to 
leave Hartford for a distant part of the country, 
I have ventured to make a demand, for which 
under any other circumstances I should be justly 
censurable. I feel that I have indeed no claims 
on your regard. But I would hope, almost against 
any evidence to the contrary, that you might not 
altogether discourage a feeling which has long 
been to me as a new existence. I would hope that 
in my absence from my own New England, whe- 
ther in the sunny South or the “Far West,” one 
heart would respond with my own—one bright eye 
grow brighter at the mention of a—name, which 
has never been, and I trust never will be, con- 
nected with dishonor, —and which, if the Ambition 
which now urges onward shall continue in vigorous 
exercise, shall yet be known widely and well—and 
whose influence shall be lastingly felt.— 

But this is dreaming,—and it may only call 
forth a smile. If so—I have too high an opinion 
of your honorable feelings to suppose even for a 
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moment that you would make any use of your 
advantage derogatory to the character of a high- 
minded, and ingenuous girl—— 

—I leave town on Saturday. Can you allow 
of an interview this evening or on that of Friday? 
If however you cannot consistently afford me the 
pleasure of seeing you—I have only to resign 
hopes dear to me as life itself, and carry with me 
hereafter the curse of disappointed feeling.— 

A note in answer will be waited for impa- 
tiently. At least you will not deny me this. 

Yrs most truly— 
J. G. WHITTIER— 


The above letter was written on the last 
day of the old year 1831. On Saturday, Janu- 
ary 2, “with winter in his soul beyond the 
world’s,” Whittier left Hartford forever. 
His disappointment he never revealed to any 
one, and the girl faithfully kept his secret. 
Though much sought after, she was never 
married, and died in 1842, a few months after 
Whittier had written the poem “ Memories.” 
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There are several interesting points to be 
noted in this love-letter: Whittier did not 
use the Quaker pronouns, his almost uni- 
versal custom, thinking, perhaps, the plural 
was more respectful. Although a declara- 
tion of undying love, it is curious that the let- 
ter is almost all about himself, and scarcely 
at all about the person to whom it was writ- 
ten. It affords another instance of the old 
proverb that “faint heart never won fair 
lady,” for the note of despair is even more 
evident than the pitch of passion. Its cold 
reserve, however, but ill conceals the over- 
whelming love in the man’s heart, the con- 
stancy of which sixty years of solitary life 
were abundantly to prove. 

Whittier’s contemplated travels in the 
“Far West” were not to be. Ill health broke 
off his purpose, and all but a very few years 
of his life were spent in his “own New Eng- 
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A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


QUGGESTING less of earth than heaven 
hI Where’er its sound is known, 
The sweetest name to mortal given, 

Dear Mary, is thine own. 


If I, who need myself a prayer, 
For thee might dare to pray, 
If I, so blind myself, might dare 

To point another’s way; 


Methinks that I would ask for thee 
That heavenly favor sweet, 

Like Mary once at Bethany, 
To sit at Jesus’ feet. 





THE SOUL OF SEXTON MAGINNIS. 
BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


‘ISTER MARGARET'S rosy face looked 
more rosy as the fresh, frosty air struck 
her cheeks. The convent habit —supposed by 
the romancers to represent a pensive soul 
dead to all human interests—had no manner 
of special detachment in her case; it fitted 
very well with the air of bustle that per- 
vaded the city landscape. Every negro for 
miles around was shoveling snow from the 
pavements, and Sister Margaret, who was of 
an energetic turn, clasped her hands in de- 
spair within her spotless sleeves asshe viewed 
the movements of two black “boys” of forty 
and sixty on the pavement of the convent. 
Pompey and Cesar turned their spades with 
the graceful languor of wavers of fans in 
the summer. 

“It ’s me—it ’s I,” she said, correcting 
herself, for, although Sister Margaret was 
not a teaching sister, she was a grammatical 
purist —“ it’s I that would like to tuck up my 
habit and get down amongst them. Sure, 
one Kerry man would do more in half an hour 
with his hands than all of them with their 
wooden spades.” 

There had been a ring at the convent door- 
bell, and Sister Margaret had, in the tem- 
porary absence of the portress, opened it; 
but no one was in sight. 

Sister Margaret, from her position on the 
high steps, looked about sharply. A young 
girl with dancing blue eyes, a sprightly step, 
and high bows in her hat as blue as her eyes, 
went by, smiling and nodding at the good 
sister. 

“Mary Ann Magee,” she said to herself; 
“and it’s Mary Ann Magee here and Mary 
Ann Magee there, with her blue bows and 
her gay ways, and the foolish young men 
paying her attention, and her old mother 
working away at the wash-tub. ’T is the 
way with Irish mothers—they ’re foolish and 
tender with their children. Mrs. Magee is a 
Tipperary woman, and Tipperary is n’t Kerry. 
And what did you want?” 

Sister Margaret was accustomed to 
tramps. The convent was by no means 
rich, and the prioress, Mother Juliet, had 
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some economic notions about the treatment 
of the poor who could work; but neverthe- 
less, and in spite of Sister Margaret’s cool 
and deliberate gaze, which pierced through 
the excuses of men, the weary if not always 
worthy wanderer found the convent alms 
plain but bounteous. 

The man who had suddenly bobbed up 
from under the iron steps had a gray kitten 
in his hand. His red, uncut hair had made 
its way under the battered crown of his hat. 
His upper garment, buttoned close to the 
chin, was a coat of the kind called Prince 
Albert, glossy, worn; and it had evidently 
been made for a much shorter person, and 
this red-haired man was very tall. His shoes 
were tied with rope, and his pink, frost-bitten 
wrists shone below the frayed sleeves of the 
glossy coat. 

“Another drinking man, I suppose,” 
thought Sister Margaret, discontentedly. 

One look at the clear complexion, marred 
by several weeks’ growth of sandy-colored 
hair, undeceived her. She knew her world 
well, and tramps were as much of her 
world as the innocent little boys who be- 
seeched her for molasses and bread between 
school hours. There was an honest look in 
the helpless brown eyes of the man that to 
her experienced gaze showed that he was 
not of the vicious class. 

“It ’s some woman to manage him—poor 
creature!—he needs. It’s the way with half 
the men—their mothers don’t live long 
enough, and the wives most of them get are 
without gumption at all. Well, what is it, 
my good man?” she asked in her professional 
tone. 

“T am sorry to keep you waitin’, sisther,” 
said the man, with a rich brogue, “but I just 
jumped down to pick up this poor omadhaun 
of a little cat, that’s got itself almost frozen.” 

The sister examined the stiff ball of gray 
fur. 

“T’ll take it. Sure, if Sister Rosalie can’t 
bring it to life by the kitchen fire it must be 
dead entirely.” 

“Is there any work for me, sisther?” 
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That brogue—the brogue of her place in 
Kerry—went to Sister Margaret’s heart. 
She knew that Mother Juliet’s economic 
theories would not be softened by the fact 
that a tramp had a Kerry brogue, for the 
poor prioress, with all her learning, scarcely 
knew the brogue when she heard it! She 
was well aware, too, that the helplessness of 
any man would never appeal sufficiently to 
Mother Juliet to cause her to make work for 
him when the resources of the convent were 
taxed to pay the retainers absolutely needed 
for the care of the heating apparatus and 
other details which Sister Margaret’s capable 
hands could not touch. Something to eat, 
and perhaps a note of appeal for him to some 
kind priest, were all Sister Margaret saw, in 
her mind’s eye, for the pathetic Kerry man. 
Still, Mother Juliet had one weakness, and 
this was for souls. She would go far for a 
strayed sheep; and if this man’s soul were in 
danger, he might be taken on to sift the 
ashes and to help with the boiler until his 
spiritual health should be restored. With 
fear and trembling and the sound of the 
old homely inflection in her ears, Sister Mar- 
garet asked the question: 

“Do you go regularly to mass, my good 
man?” 

The man hung his head, and even the wisp 
of hair that straggled beneath his hat seemed 
to grow redder. Sister Margaret’s face was 
illuminated with a beautiful and hopeful 
smile. 

“Tell the truth, now, as you ’re an honest 
man,” she said. 

“To tell the truth as an honest man,” re- 
plied the applicant, with lead on his voice, 
“T ’ve been neglectful. I ’ve been to mass 
off and on the year, but not reg’lar.” 

“And have you gone to your duties?” 
continued Sister Margaret, knowing well 
that her hopes for her compatriot depended 
largely on his having not done nearly every- 
thing he ought to have done. The man 
blushed and hesitated. Sister Margaret 
tried to assume a professional manner as 
portress. 

“I ’ve not been reg’lar,” he said. “If I 
were near the holy sisthers, and workin’ for 
them, maybe God would give me the grace—” 

“Have you been away from your duties 
for more than a year?” asked Sister Mar- 
garet, with apprehension. 

“Oh, it ’s me that ’s ashamed to confess 
it!” said the man. “It’s me that’s ashamed, 
sisther, to say three years and more, come 
Easther.” 

“Thanks be to God!” said Sister Mar- 
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garet, involuntarily. “You ’re in mortal sin, 
man! Go back to the kitchen gate, and I ’ll 
tell Mother Juliet.” 

Mother Juliet had just come into the old- 
fashioned parlor through the great mahog- 
any doors of Henry Clay’s time when Sister 
Margaret entered. She held Street’s “ Eco- 
nomics for Young Minds,” and the chapter on 
“ Money” was marked by a lace-edged picture 
of St. Stephen with a large arrow in his 
side. Her most important class was over, and 
as she had put her whole heart in it, she was 
tired and absent-minded. Sister Margaret 
loved and revered her; but, as she was a 
convert and not from Kerry, Sister Margaret 
often felt that she needed unusual manage- 
ment. 

“Well, my dear sister?” asked the prior- 
ess, looking, in her white robe, like a very 
tired and well-bred statue. 

“It’s asoul, reverend mother, that’s wait- 
ing nourishment and work at the back gate,” 
said Sister Margaret—“a soul—” 

“Yes, yes,” said the prioress. “Well, 
sister, you know what to do. There are 
tickets for the Charitable Association on the 
mantelpiece in the kitchen. Although, of 
course, I agree with what the Holy Father 
says in his very latest encyclical as to alms- 
giving, yet I cannot help thinking that the 
sanest way in which to treat our fellow- 
creatures must be based on scientific prin- 
ciples. The Holy Father—” 

“Ah, since I heard Father Dudley’s ser- 
mon on ‘The Husks of Science,’ it’s little I 
care for it, reverend mother. There’s a poor 
soul at the gate, mother, that has n’t been 
to his duty for thre@years, and the number 
of times he -has missed mass I can’t—” 

“Dear, dear! You don’t tell meso, Sister 
Margaret!” 

“And it’s little good the tickets of the 
Charitable Association will do a poor man in 
a state of sin.” 

“Give him a good cup of coffee, and send 
him with a note to Father Dudley. He will 
touch the poor man’s heart and lead him to 
confession. Sister Margaret, I notice that 
the window-panes in the laundry are not so 
clear—” 

“It’s little you know of the heart of man, 
reverend mother,” said Sister Margaret; 
“little you know! It’s not the higher edu- 
cation that will help you there. If you were 
brought up with the farming-folk in the old 
country, things would bedifferent. The heart 
of man—” 

A smile hovered about the edges of the 
prioress’s lips. She understood the heart of 
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woman well enough to see dimly into Sister 
Margaret’s plan. 

“Well,” she said, with the impatience of 
these details caused by absorption in her 
thoughts of her own teaching—“well, do 
what you can; but remember, we are poorer 
than even our vow of poverty requires, Sister 
Margaret. You, in your great kindness, for- 
get that our resources are not what they 
once were. Give him something for doing 
the laundry windows.” 

“I can’t forget, reverend mother,” said 
Sister Margaret, “that there ’s a soul to be 
saved.” 

“Set him to work, then,” answered the 
prioress, growing graver at once, “and I will 
go,” she added rather timidly, “and read 
something spiritual to him. There are some 
beautiful passages in St. Francis de Sales, 
and he may be an intelligent man.” 

“ Little she knows, God help her!” thought 
Sister Margaret. “Sure, a good talk of old 
Kerry days will be better for the boy than 
all the spiritual reading in the world.” 

The prioress was relieved by the look of 
hesitancy on Sister Margaret’s face. 

“You know better, sister, how to deal with 
the case; but get the poor man off to Father 
Dudley at once, just as soon as you see him 
softening a little.” 

“It’s strange,” thought the prioress, with 
a gentle perception of the situation, “that 
all Sister Margaret’s distressed souls are 
Irish.” 

In a few minutes Lewis Maginnis was at 
work, on a ladder in the laundry, battling 
with that small amount of matter that seldom 
gets out of place in a convent. His story 
was plain. He had drifted from a Kerry farm 
to New York. It was evident that he was 
simple, good-natured, rather soft in tempera- 
ment, and at the beck of circumstances. He 
had worked when he could find work for 
his unskilled hands; when the winter came 
on he had drifted again—southward this 
time. 

In the course of a long and busy life Sister 
Margaret had never enjoyed herself so much 
as on the afternoon of her meeting with 
Lewis Maginnis. Here was material made 
for her molding hand, clay ready for the 
potter; here was an opportunity of furthering 
the progress, spiritual and material, of a 
soul from her part of Ireland, and of having 
her own way in a good cause. 

Sister Rosalie, who ruled the kitchen, was 
urged to unusual efforts in the way of coffee 
and waffles by a graphic description of Lewis 
Maginnis’s aptitude for fetching and carry- 
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ing, for this serving sister had reason to re- 
gard the colored masculine aids as trifling. 

Maginnis himself was delightfully docile 
and sufficiently respectful. In the twenty- 
five years of his life he had never done any- 
thing but what circumstances compelled him 
to do. It was cordial indeed to find circum- 
stances impersonated by such a kindly and 
motherly force as Sister Margaret. 

When he had finished the laundry windows, 
refreshed himself with unlimited waffles and 
coffee, and sifted the ashes, Sister Margaret 
sent him over to the Widow Magee’s to enter 
there as a lodger until her inventive mind 
could discover some new means of employ- 
ment for him. 

“He has the making of a decent man in 
him,” Sister Margaret thought, as she 
watched him cross the wide street. “Heaven 
knows how he’s to pay for his lodging at 
the end of the week; but God is good. It 
would n’t be safe to send him over there 
with Mary Ann about, if I knew she would n’t 
try to make a fool of him,—at least, till he 
has a new suit of clothes,—the creature! 

Still, Sister Margaret had her doubts. 
She respected the Widow Magee’s virtues, 
and she helped her in many ways, but she 
felt that, once out of her sight, the widow 
was the abject slave of her frivolous daugh- 
ter with the aggressive blue bows. 

Lewis Maginnis was provided with a warm 
room for the present, and Sister Margaret, 
at the sound of one of the many bells which 
are as the voice of God, dismissed him from 
her mind. He appeared on the next morning 
early, very much improved by a bath and a 
razor, and with a hat, a little too large, which 
had once belonged to the late lamented 
Magee. 

Mother Juliet, absorbed as she was, could 
not help observing that Maginnis seemed to 
be gradually replacing all the other inter- 
mittent “help.” The colored “boys” disap- 
peared, Pompey—whose soul had been saved 
several times, and who had spiritual relapses 
whenever he wanted unusual attention— 
going last. 

“Maginnis seems to be a hard worker,” 
Mother Juliet said one day as she examined 
the crystal-clear laundry windows. - 

“He is that, reverend mother,” answered 
Sister Margaret, with a just pride; “and 
Father Dudley has him to serve his mass 
nearly every day, and sometimes he blows 
the organ when there ’s a funeral in the 
chapel.” 

“I trust he will not neglect our work,” said 
the prioress, in alarm. 
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“You can depend on that, reverend 
mother,” answered Sister Margaret. “Such 
a conscientious worker with the ashes I 
never saw.” 

Mother Juliet looked pleased. To have a 
man at peace with his Creator and capable 
of looking after the boiler and the ashes was 
an unusual thing. 

Sister Margaret’s plans for the advance- 
ment of Lewis Maginnis were more and more 
successful; and Mrs. Magee, who now re- 
ceived a modest stipend from her lodger, 
seconded them warmly. Maginnis of April 
30 was no longer Maginnis of February 3. 
A transformation had taken place. He was 
erect, respectably clad, alert, well shaven on 
Wednesdays and Sundays, and still the very 
symbol of docility. If Sister Margaret had 
been devoid of artistic feeling, she would 
have let the result of her work alone; but 
one of the retainers of the church retired 
from active service, and Sister Margaret 
at once suggested her protégé to Father 
Dudley. 

One of the colored “boys”—Pompey— 
was recalled to make up the lapses in con- 
vent attendance. Mother Juliet was alarmed; 
there was a noticeable difference in the 
laundry windows. 

“It ’s for the good of his soul that he 
should be as near Father Dudley as possible, 
reverend mother,” spoke Sister Margaret. 

Mother Juliet had nothing to say to this, 
but she could not help hoping that Sister 
Margaret’s next treasure would have a less 
sensitive soul. 

Maginnis rose more and more in favor 
with the fathers at the church. This Sister 
Margaret noticed with pleasure. The artist 
was strong within her, and already she had 
forgotten the interests of the convent in the 
vision of Lewis Maginnis as sexton of the 
big church. 

“A Kerry boy, too,” she said to herself; 
“and he’ll soon be with a buttonhole bouquet 
in his coat, showing the sisters to their pew 
of a Sunday.” 

Pompey was at work for good,—or for 
bad,—and Cesar had returned; Maginnis 
came only with messages from the church, 
or to give counsel when something went 
wrong with the boiler. Mother Juliet missed 
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him, but she was silent; she had become 
rather tired of his soul. 

On Easter Sunday Sister Margaret’s 
dream was realized. Beaming with pride, 
his red hair shining above his black coat, 
which held a large red rosebud, stood Lewis 
Maginnis beside the church door, waiting 
for the sisters to arrive. They came, and, as 
Maginnis led the: way to their pew, Sister 
Margaret felt all the justifiable pride of a 
sculptor whose statue has been bought by a 
really appreciative patron. 

In the afternoon Maginnis came to the 
convent—by the front door, as he had at 
first come. He asked for Sister Margaret, 
and laid his glossy silk hat on the big volume 
of Butler’s “ Lives of the Saints” that graced 
the table. 

“Well, Lewis Maginnis,” said Sister Mar- 
garet, entering with Sister Rosalie. “’T is 
a happy man you ought to be.” 

“ AndI am, sisther—thanks be to God and 
you.” 

“Itis I had little to do with it, Maginnis,” 
said Sister Margaret, with much humility. 

Maginnis blushed. 

“If it was n’t for you, sisther, I ’d never 
have met her.” 

There was a pause. A light flashed upon 
Sister Margaret. 

“And so you ’re going to settle down— 
and it’s well,” said Sister Margaret, nodding 
as one who knows the heart of man. “There 
is no better woman living than Mrs. Magee. 
And I hope you ’ll both keep that Mary Ann 
in order.” 

“Tt was Mrs. Magee I thought of first,” 
said Maginnis, with simplicity, “but she 
thought I ’d better take Mary Ann, as it 
would steady her; and Magee in his graveonly 
ten months would set the neighbors talking.” 

Sister Margaret did not speak. A vision 
of the high blue bows obscured the ruddy 
smile of Lewis Maginnis. When she spoke 
it was as if to a far-distant man. 

She had assisted him successfully in his 
evolution. Spiritually, he was in a state of 
grace; physically, he was as the dragon-fly 
to the tadpole; artistically, he was what she 
had conceived he ought to be. He looked, 
as he stood in the parlor, with a rosebud in 
his lapel, the ideal sexton. And yet— 
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“ALL AMERICA ON AN EVEN FOOTING.” 


THE CAPITAL OF OUR DEMOCRACY. 


BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 


WITH PICTURES BY CHARLOTTE HARDING. 


t OW is one to describe the distinguishing 

trait of a city, and especially of an 
American city? It is a sufficiently difficult 
task in the Old World, where traits have 
run down from generation to generation 
through many centuries, and have had time 
to set. Even there, however, a city must be 
picked to pieces if one is to reach a satisfac- 
tory conclusion as to its potent character- 
istic, an analysis likely to lead to much 
confusion. There are the St. Antoine quar- 
ter, and the Faubourg St. Germain, and the 
Boulevard St. Michel, and the Boulevard 
Montmartre, and the Boulevard Bois de Bou- 
logne, and the Avenue Malesherbes. There 
are Lombard street, and Park Lane, and St. 
John’s Wood, and Chelsea. And as it is thus 
with the most finished of man’s municipal 
products, how much more difficult is it to 
find the current of potency in the rushing 
tides of a city which has not yet settled 
down to its distinct and separate self! How 
can Boston, for example, be differentiated 
from other American cities? Has it a dom- 
inant current? In one quarter of the city it 
is borne in upon the wayfarer that such a 
current is to be found in the Harvard nobil- 
ity, or, as it was recently expressed by a 
scion of one of the university’s old families, 
writing of another scion, who was dead, the 
“nobility of Massachusetts.” The perfect 
specimen of this nobility is as fine in charac- 


ter and tone as any in the world, as fine as 
England’s best, but intensely American and 
a trifle self-conscious. “We have had a 
charming morning, sir,” said a candidate for 
governor of the State, who was attempting 
to fulfil his promise to his party leaders and 
to win the friendship of a strong and influ- 
ential man of the people who had complained 
of the candidate’s haughty bearing—“a 
charming morning together, and hereafter, 
if I fail to recognize you when we meet in 
the street, I beg you to attribute my appa- 
rentlapse in courtesy to my near-sightedness, 
and not to my consciousness of the differ- 
ence in our social positions.” Naturally, 
when we are among such an insistent aris- 
tocracy, the whole town takes its tone from 
the pure blue of its, at least present, status. 

One does not go down to India Wharf for 
the purpose of tracing its origin. However, 
when one does find one’s way to the shipping, 
the leather, and the wool and cotton parts of 
the town, one discovers a stream as puissant 
and even as domineering in its way as that 
which becomes the social back-water in the 
neighborhood of the State-house. In the 
end we are likely to be confused between 
the phenomena of the wharves and Quincy 
market and those of Beacon street, so that 
we cannot definitely say, at last, whether 
Boston is chiefly commercial or ancestral, 
busy or fashionable or intellectual, whether 
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A PUBLIC RECEPTION AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 

the Harvard “eleven” or the Boston “nine” 
stands on the pinnacle of the city’sgreatness. 
Eventually we shall conclude that neither one 


nor the other, neither nobility nor trade, is 


the sole element 
of Boston’s atmo- 
sphere; the finer 
elements are mix- 
ed with commerce 
in such consider- 
able proportions 
that the intellec- 
tual and the spiri- 
tual may also 
thrive; but we 
shall, furthermore, see that the various so- 
cial strata are definitely marked and easily 
distinguishable. Here we have an American 
city, somewhat self-conscious and self-cen- 
tered, like the nobility of Massachusetts, but 
American emphatically—the New England 
Boston. Of all the cities of the country, this 
is the one which most nearly has been built 
by the transplanted English race, and de- 
veloped by it in the spirit of English custom 
and tradition. An American city it is, but 
it is not America. Its most glittering life 
is not democratic, although highly satisfac- 
tory to its participants and gratifying to the 
stranger. 

It is more American, however, than New 
York, perhaps, for not so many of its people 
pass their days in making money that they 
may pass their evenings and their next days 
in spending it in the public gaze. It pos- 
sesses an atmosphere of homes to which its 
people retire after business hours, and where 
they may sometimes be found during busi- 
ness hours. Most Bostonians have the do- 
mestic traits of the middle-class English— 
traits which have stamped themselves with 
much distinctness upon all that part of the 
country which lies outside of our cosmopolis, 
and even there—in the Ninth Ward espe- 
cially —they may also be found in their pris- 
tine virtue. 

These remarks about Boston are intended 
as an introduction to a short study of Wash- 
ington. One can speak of the New England 
capital as an American city; but Washington 
is the city of America. One is a bit of Amer- 
ica, with its local eccentricities and its racial 
virtues—a city to be proud of: the other is 
all America; and if the traditional book-writ- 
ing foreigner wishes to study us as we are, 
and has not time to study us thoroughly, let 
him try to catch glimpses of us in Washing- 
ton. There, at least, he will find the life of 
the country gathered into a municipal lake 
of no great dimensions, but fed from nearly 
all our national, though not always native, 
sources; as the streams flow into the pond 
they mingle with a fair degree of amiability, 
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although one may nevertheless discern, on the 
surface, proofs and indications of the variety 
in their origins. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Washing- 
ton may be called the city of America, it 
differs materially from every other American 
city. Leaving out of consideration, for the 
moment, the political activities of the capital 
and of the men who go there for the purpose 
of engaging in them, politics being, of course, 
the reason for the city’s 
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comfortably over the evening newspaper in 
the presence of a delighted family, or of 
that portion of it which is not seeking joys 
outside; or he is himself enjoying his family 
and his friends. He is content among his 
own people, although he realizes the exis- 
tence of a local nobility,—not American 
merely, simply human,—curiously composed 
and still more curiously recruited. Usually 
it and its serious absorbing play amuse 

him. Sometimes they are 


existence, Washington is forced upon his over- 
busy with nothing that strung nerves by wife and 
absorbs the minds and oc- daughters. Occasionally 
cupies the energiesofthe ge an under-educated and 
typical American city. It += / Sela wasteful son reminds him 
has so little commerce NEF A that none of his own fruit- 
that that little is an un- eet Ha ful games of chance de- 
known quantity. No one 4 } mand so much capital as 
born in it, and having his Perf | the useless enterprises of 
way to make in the world, os C4 the idle. Sometimes he 
finds an opportunity for $97 meets the candidate for 
beginning a business ca- 4 ; governor, and is angry be- 


reer in his native city. 
The lazy life along the 
river-front is about the 
same to-day that it was 
twenty-fiveyearsago. The Sosy 
same grass continues to 
push up between the 
same large cobblestones 
in the streets of the port 
of Georgetown. Even the 
retail shops are only re- 
cently shaking off a rusti- 
city which, a few years 
ago, made Baltimore the 
shopping district of the 
more particular dames of 
the capital. 

Mark the tone of 
the American city typi- 
fied in Boston, and note the difference 
between it and Washington. The basis of 
our ordinary city life is commerce. The day 
is active with the work of money-getting; 
but with the end of it, and the return of 
evening, trade nearly ceases, dribbling out 
through the retail quarters, and the Ameri- 
cans go home. With most of them, happily, 
trade is carried on for the comforts and 
delights of life, although it is inevitable, in 
an energetic and commercial age and among 
an enterprising people, that many, and they 
are, unhappily, an increasing number, should 
live for the delights of trade. But,in general, 
at the end of the American day the office 
and counting-rooms are closed, the lamps 
are lighted, and the head of the family dozes 
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“A SPORT AMONG HER KIND.” 


cause, say what the can- 
didate may, the plain 
citizen believes that con- 
sciousness of social rank 
Pi makes its victim blinder 
} than the most serious 
case of myopia. On the 
whole, however, he is 
much prouder of the im- 
portance he has earned 
than the ordinary descen- 
dant in this country can 


is 


ei possibly be of hisancestor. 

7 The life of the real Amer- 
ican city is summed up 
usually in a phrase which 

COLLINS. « most honest people like to 


avoid, so soiled by cant is 
it, but which is expressive. 

Outside of business the life of the Amer- 
ican is a “home life,” and in this phrase 
are included his social ceremonies and 
functions as well as his domestic intimacies 
and repose. 

The life of our cities, which is not char- 
acteristically American, but simply human, 
has been well described, by one of the clever- 
est of American social philosophers, as sim- 
ian. The local aristocracy puts up its bar, 
and no one can get over it except by jumping. 
Commerce and gainful professions, however, 
are the bases of the busy aristocracy as they 
are of our peaceful “home life,” and there- 
fore the dynamos and motors, the boilers and 
engines, the wires and wheels, of our pros- 
perity and happiness, our work and our play, 
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our comforts and our luxuries, are pretty 
prominent in all our American cities. 

If Washington is not like the typical 
American city, how, then, can it be the city 
of America, the one city above all others in 
the land where the stranger can most satis- 
factorilystudy the national traits? If its peo- 
ple are not bubbling over with boiling energy; 
if it is not shaken with the national moral 
fever and ague, one day burning with the heat 
of a “boom,” and another day shaking with 
the chill of a panic; if most of its men are not 
struggling for money all day, and rushing 
home to slippers and rest at evening; if the 
wives and daughters of many of the more 
successful of these hunters for wealth are 
not vain seekers after social distinction; if 
the idle American nobility is not dominating 
in its society, as it is in our other American 
cities—why is life in Washington charac- 
teristically American? Because it is all 
America on an even footing, and all Amer- 
ica in repose, with time to be idle. It is 
America not engaged in making its living or 
its fortune. 

This is, in a way, the city of successful 
America—of America that has arrived. It 
is American fruitage, not the richest and 
best, doubtless, but its average flavor is 
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A COUNTRY WOMAN. 


much finer than that of the cities and 
towns and rural neighborhoods where the 
successes have been wrought. The men 
who go to Washington are fair specimens 
sorted from the products of the whole 
country. Their wives are sometimes their 
equals and often their superiors. As to their 
daughter, she will be an extraordinary 
American girl, a sport among her kind, who, 
if she be caught young enough, will not take 
full advantage of all the opportunities she 
desires, will not speedily acquire, for exam- 
ple, if she have the taste, all the gracious- 
ness or the ungraciousness, all the civilities 
or all the impertinences, all the charms or 
all the folly and boorishness, of what we 
vaguely call society. 

How quickly these American buds born 
and reared in soils remote from the haunts 
of society learn the ways of the town, as they 
used to say in Jane Austen’s time! Does 
Washington forget, I wonder, that chit of a 
Western girl, a girl from the real West, 
daughter of a man thrown hastily and unex- 
pectedly into the Senate? She was as fresh 
and hardy as the breezes and firs of her 
mountains, and all her notions of etiquette 
and self-composure among the great were to 
be found in the social code of the mining- 
camps. But ina year, native wit and keenness 
and some judicious novel-reading aiding her, 
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she became as sophisticated as a lady of the 
republican court need be. 

Hurrying into the drawing-room of the 
wife of a cabinet officer rather late, unknown 
and apologetic, she was received by the 
woman of the house with a rudeness that 
is sometimes witnessed in Washington— 
generally characterizing the women whose 
husbands have lifted them up, and who 
consequently have not been obliged to fit 
themselves into their environment, to mold 
their tempers and talents to the sinuosities 
of society. 

“It is very disagreeable to be obliged to 
waste every Wednesday afternoon receiving 
everybody who has a mind to come,” said the 
grand dame. 

“Oh, but fancy, Mrs. X——, how much 
pleasure your polite hospitality gives every 
one who is obliged to come,” chirped the 
young thing, blowing swiftly and quietly out 
of the room as she had blown in. 

There was the young matron, a year off 
the plantation, too, who learned so quickly 
the devious ways of les femmes rangées. 

“Do you not know the lady on my left?” 
dashed the man who took her in to dinner. 

Now, the young matron was smarting 
under the loss of a cook who, in the language 
of the law of labor, had been persuaded. 
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“T know who she 
is,” she replied. 
“She called on my 
cook the other day, 
and my cook re- 
turned the call.” 
The young Amer- . Kite 
ican, girl or boy, is 
apt enough at all 
the daily doings of 
society; their influ- 
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ence counts for 
something too es- WHO BRUSHES THE CRIUMBS 
net : - WITH THE FLAT OF 


pecially where rid- 
ing horses, chasing 
paper, driving golf- or tennis-balls, or dan- 
cing are the joys of the hour. There is, on 
account of them, a certain raciness and 
flavor of individuality in Washington that, 
for pure liberty, can be compared only with 
the conduct and speech of the most self- 
selected and unrefined society of the metrop- 
olis, while, for other qualities, it is as free 
from tainf as the primmest of New England 
“sugar eats.” But these youngsters were to 
have been anticipated in the abodesof gaiety; 
the marvel! is that so many of them settle 
down to five-o’clock-tea tastes, to intellectual 
pursuits, to evenings at the Naval Observa- 
tory, to eager discussions with the learned 
scientists of the Museum of Natural History 
and the Smithsonian and the Geological 
Survey. I do not refer now to the learned 
lady who read the proof-sheets of a great 
history as her maid did her hair in the morn- 
ing, but to the young woman who came from 
a wheat-farm and married an entomologist 
in order that she might help him in his in- 


ONE HAND.” 
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vestigations, and to the other young woman, 
fresh from a salt fishing-town, who took 
lessons in constitutional law at the Colum- 
bian Law School in order that she might be a 
worthier companion for her coming husband, 
whose practice, at that time, was largely in 
dispossession proceedings for the collection 
of arrears of rent. 

A characteristic which one encounters in 
Washington, say in a hotel parlor after 
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“HONEST WOMEN WEAR DELAINES.” 


dinner, is decidedly and delightfully Ameri- 
can. It is the unconsciousness, on the part 
of those who are never called into the inner 
social circle, of the existence of the inner 
social circle. The good people do not know 
that there are any social strata—that, for 
example, there breathes any man or woman 
who would not be delighted to receive the 
wife of any ex-President or of the con- 
gressman from Tombstone. 

To their minds, fed on the Declaration of 
Independence, the whole of officialdom, at 
least, are created equal. Surroundings are 
accidental. The woman who has her own 
house is fortunate, but the boarding-house 
parlor is on the same plane. 

“T went in and sat with the President and 
his lady last evening,” said the wife of a 
congressman who had just come on from a 
little manufacturing town. She was ad- 
dressing a woman from her own State, the 
wife of a senator, a perennial senator, whose 
twelve years at the capital had made his 
wife an old Washingtonian. 

“Yes? How charming! Take your knit- 
ting?” asked the adept. 

“No; but I might as well. Wesat around 
the grate in the library and had cider. Don’t 
you like her?” 

“T never met her.” 
“Never met her?” 

“No. She does n’t know any of my 
friends; no one knows her. She lived in a 
boarding-house, I believe, when her husband 
was in Congress. Why should I bother 
about her?” 

“Ma’am,” replied the other, rising in free- 
born majesty—“ma’am, I ’m shocked that 
any American woman can speak thus of her 
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President’s wife. Not bother about her, in- 
deed—the first lady of the land!” 

Here spoke the native woman who, some 
day, will learn that the adept’s disdain re- 
sulted from the failure of her husband to 
secure from the despised President the cabi- 
net office at which he aimed. The fault of 
the capital is perhaps a trifle too much 
adulation of well-placed women for personal 
and social qualities which they do not pos- 
sess, and for the attainment of which their 
placing occurred a little too late in life. We 
will not call this tendency snobbish; it is 
rather the expression of a sublime faith in 
the democracy which selects, and the dazzle- 
ment wrought upon the ingenuous by gilded 
heights, even if it be the gilding of the set- 
ting sun. ; 

When the new congressman’s wife takes 
possession of her hotel sitting-room and 
bedroom she is at home. When she makes 
her first appearance at a White House re- 
ception, she is sure that she belongs to the 

Vou. LXTV.—4. 


court circle. If she be a city woman who 
has suffered at home from a consciousness 
that her social rank was not equal to her 
own merits or her husband’s success in the 
world, she now keenly enjoys the sense of 
having jumped the barrier which has here- 
tofore prevented the realization of her ambi- 
tion. She even looks forward toa triumphant 
return to her old home, to a time when din- 
ner-gowns will be one of her husband’s prob- 
lems, and when she will no longer be publicly 
advertised as out of society by the announce- 
ments of the society reporters that she is in. 
If she be a country woman, one who has been 
bred in real equality with her neighbors, it 
is impossible to disturb the placid serenity 
of her mind. She is very likely to be one of 
the finest types of American womanhood. 
Her house has been an open one; all the 
good women of the neighborhood have been 
her associates. The only difference between 
her and her acquaintances has been that 
of worldly circumstance. The wife of the 
honest mechanic or laborer is welcome to 
her tea-table if she is outwardly respectable, 
and especially if she is a member of her own 
church. She has her intimates, naturally, 
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who can afford to dress as well as she does, 
and she would not for the world embarrass 
a poor neighbor who has only a mohair dress 
by bidding her come, to her shame, among 
the silks and satins. I have heard of a 
woman like this who shocked the wife of 
the commanding officer of a military post by 
going directly from her husband’s quarters 
to make a ceremonious call on the wife of 
the commissary sergeant, who dwelt in the 
quarters set apart for non-commissioned 
officers. 

When such a woman reaches Washington, 
her husband having recently been chosen 
a member of Congress, or maybe appointed 
head of a bureau, no one, to her think- 
ing, is her social superior; and her mind is 
as simple, straightforward, and unclouded 
with doubts as to her own place in the world 
as it is as to the place of her old schoolmate 
who married the leading “hack gentleman” 
of the village. She realizes, of course, that 
Martha’s husband is not so important a figure 
as her own husband, the lawyer and politi- 
cian, and that Martha cannot wear such fine 
clothes as she possesses, and, therefore, can- 
not go where good clothes are essential to an 
easy mind and easy manners; but, notwith- 
standing this difference between her old 
friend and herself, one is just as good as the 
other, and no one has the right to look down 
upon either. Not that she is so lacking in 
acumen that she misses the distinction be- 
tween individuals. She knows that this 
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woman has more intellect, or more cultiva- 
tion, or more manner, or greater beauty, or 
a finer taste in dress, or a keener moral sense, 
or more lovable qualities, than that one; and 
she is quite well aware that a reception at 
the White House, especially one that is made 
brilliant by uniforms, is a much finer func- 
tion than any strawberry festival that was 
ever held by the First Congregational So- 
ciety. 

She knows good clothes, too, when she 
sees them, and she enjoys them as women 
have enjoyed them ever since the evolution 
of the ball-dress began with the elementary 
fig-leaf; although she is apt to fear, at first 
sight of a ball-dress, that the process of 
development has not yet gone far enough. 
In a word, she likes the pageant, and she 
feels that she is just as much a part of the 
show as the wife of the dean of the diplo- 
matic corps, or the Austrian hussar who 
wears over his shoulder a brilliant jacket 
into the sleeves of which he never thrusts his 
arms, carrying it just as she has seen her 
sareless husband wear his overcoat. A thou- 
sand details of splendor and luxury please 
her in this new life, and she would certainly 
have Martha there to see it all and to enjoy 
it with her, were it not for her old friend’s 
foolish persistency in being ashamed of her 
unfashionable clothes. In her second session 
she will have Martha’s girls at Washington, 
and she will enjoy being a chaperon for the 
first time in her amiable and worthy exis- 
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tence. A cchaperon! She had never heard of 
the institution when she left her rural home, 
but she comes to approve of it in time, and 
to insist upon it, in her talk at all events; 
for among her old neighbors her new know- 
ledge is the cachet of her new life and her 
richer experience. And how soon the young 
women will bloom and fill with fragrance an 
atmosphere far above the head of their kindly 
friend, the friend of their mother, to whose 
big house, at the end of the village street, 
they used to go for sweets and other hos- 
pitality, and whom they have always called 
“aunt,” the kindly term for one from whom 
children are supposed to have expectations. 
They will learn to meet the demands of po- 
lite intercourse, but she never. If she live 
in Washington for twenty years she will still 
be frank and truthful. It was she who wrote 
on the back of the card of a senator’s wife 
who had called at a boarding-house on 
her and other “congressional ladies”: “I 
have got a headache; Mrs. Brown is in the 
bath-tub; and Mrs. Smith is dead.” It was 
she, too, who glided up to the daughter of 
a Secretary of State, who was pouring tea 
in her own house, and said, with her sweet- 
est smile: “I really forget, miss, whether 
your father is on the Republican or Demo- 
cratic side of the house.” “Oh,” was the 
quick reply, “my father is not in Congress; 
he is only in one of the departments.” And 
the poor woman was so sorry that she had 
injured the feelings of the young girl, such 
a nice young girl, too, that she talked about 
it for a week. The longer she dwells in 


Washington, the greater will be the liking 
felt for her by those whose intimacies have 
generally been with the sophisticated; but 
she will always wear “high-necked” gowns 
to dinner, although, in time, she will realize 
that the other women at the feast are not 
necessarily indecent. 

The hotel in Washington introduces many 
an American woman into the vestibule of 
social life. There used to be boarding-houses 
in Washington, but they changed their names, 
when they began to be patronized by con- 
gressmen, and now Call themselves hotels. In 
many instances it is an easy change to make, 
for it may be effected by a sign at the portal, 
a transfer of the dining-room from the base- 
ment to the parlor, a few round tables in 
place of one long one, and a soiled negro 
waiter who brushes the crumbs from the 
table with the flat of one hand into the palm 
of the other, instead of a colored waitress 
who shakes them from the cloth after the 
meal is finished. If the former boarding- 
house keeper and present hotel proprietor 
desires to furnish corn-bread to Southern 
patrons she calls her inn “The Calhoun”; 
if she prefers to cook buckwheat-cakes for 
New-Englanders she calls it “The Webster.” 
Thus are the traditions of great statesmen 
preserved at the nation’s capital. But these 
small inns are not the centers of the gay 
life which is so dear to the hearts of the 
women who long for social delights. The 
large hotels that have old names and parlors 
furnished in the richest hotel manner are 
the true abodes of kindergarten fashion. The 
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old boarding-house, indeed, was a more “so- 
cial place,” to quote an eminent feminine 
authority, than the new small hotel, for the 
old-fashioned boarding-house had at least a 
parlor, where there was conversation after 
dinner, and where a lady, so inclined, might 
give a tea, at which, as a matter of course, the 
landlady and her daughter always assisted, 
and to which all the other “lady guests, and 
as many of the gentlemen as were gallant,” 
were cordially invited. 

The life of a Washington hotel of the 
first social importance is marvelous to fresh 
eyes from the country. There, in the dining- 
room, one meets the American statesman 
and his family—that is, the general run of 
them. No one will be inclined to sneer at 
the inexperienced person who enters the 
great apartment for the first time, at the 
dinner-hour, with a feeling of awe, if he has 
had the good fortune to do so himself in his 
youth and before his ideals were shat- 
tered. The writer distinctly remembers the 
reverence with which he regarded his two 
accidental commensals at a little round table 
in the Riggs House dining-room on his first 
visit to Washington. The future Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, who lived at 
the hotel, stopped to greet them on his way 
out of the room, and they actually called 
him John, while he asked them to visit him 
at hisrooms, and assured them that they need 
not go through the formality of sending up 
their cards. I have always understood, since 
that impressive moment, why the American 
woman, on her introduction to this company 
of the great and its families, believes that she 
then sees about her all the splendor of in- 
tellect and all the grace and courtliness that 
her country, and therefore the world, can 
display. She has the deepest admiration for 
the men who carry on the government, for 
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her husband and his comrades who work our 
institutions; but she has no knowledge of the 
institutions themselves, and very little re- 
gard for some of them, while she has long 
outgrown the old notion about republican 
simplicity. 

It is perfectly clear to her that anything 
that is good ought also to be splendid. It 
is in the established order of things that 
women dress themselves according to their 
condition in life. Honest women wear de- 
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laines so long as their husbands have delaine 
purses, but when they accomplish silk purses, 
their wives are entitled to brocades. The re- 
public, to her mind, is not what it was when 
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simplicity was a virtue, and why not live up 
to the new conditions? She would have our 
ambassadors and ministers in uniform; she 
would order army officers to wear their gold 
lace at all times; she would fill the White 
House with flunkies. To her the President, 
no matter what his politics or hers, is an 
object of adoration and adulation. He can- 
not be so awkward that he does not shine in 
her eyes as the prince of fine gentlemen, and 
his wife is always the “ first lady of the land,” 
be she a “home body” or a dowdy, or, in 
reality, a woman of commanding talent, as 
she more than once has been. Even a con- 
gressman is dear to her, and she will quote 
as a statesman a representative who is an 
accidental bit of political flotsam teetering 
on the shore of success, seeing little differ- 
ence between him and the venerable senator 
who has risen to leadership by sheer force 
of ability and character; for is not a con- 
gressman one of the nation’s chosen? A fine 
trait, perhaps, this adoration and adulation 
of the nation’s servants! Some day, when 
the broader-minded, deeper-thinking woman 
begins to show signs of losing that blind faith 
in public mankind which is now so amiably 
accepted by the lords and masters, these 
latter will awaken to the value of genuine 
feminine respect, and then we private citi- 
zens may have occasion to be grateful for the 
trait which now often amuses us, because 
the dread of losing it will then inspire the 
politician to endeavor to deserve what is now 
so freely and generously given. Perhaps the 
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safety and preservation of our best tradi- 
tions lie in the mistaken notion, entertained 
by good women, that most public men are 
loyal to the pure republic. Perhaps when the 
ideals of the republic are seen in all their 
beauty and comprehended by women, the 
men will understand that they must return 
to their loyalty or forfeit the homage of the 
fireside which, where it is deserved, broadens 
into respect. But the 
stamp of our times is 
certainly not know- 
ledge of our political 
institutions, and the 
women who control 
and embellish the offi- 
cial society of Wash- 
ington would set up 
a regal establishment 
at once, even if Con- 
gress could not be 
prevailed upon to ap- 
propriate more than 
enough for the pur- 
chase of cotton-velvet 
robes for the mon- 
arch, and silver-gilt 
coronets for the “la- 
dies of the cabinet.” 
And this they would 
do, not for vainglory, 
but that the republic 
might be as grand as 
its equals. 

When Washington 
society is looked at 
from the point of view 
of the hotels, where 
a good deal of great- 
ness “and wife” make 
their home, it seems, 
at first glance, to be 
as imitative as that 
of our new American 
nobility. It is very far, however, from being 
imitative in essence; it is not simian; it is 
wholesomely democratic. The atmosphere 
of the hotel dining-room, or of the parlor in 
the hour of “social reunion” after dinner, 
is not, to be sure, pleasing to the fastidious. 
The dinner is sometimes good and sometimes 
a colored rustic’s attempt to compose French 
dishes and sauces. The waiter is so friendly 
that you feel that he either ought to take a 
chair at the table and laugh at your jokes 
at his ease, or that he ought to remove his 
alpaca jacket, one sleeve of which is nearly 
torn out at the socket with too much reach- 
ing in front of you, and join you after the 
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meal in the parlor: You feel also that if 
the gowns of the women are of the right 
material, the sleeves are too long and the 
collars too high, while the frock- and sack- 
coats of the men are distinctly malapropos, 
and the mussed white neckties which some 
of them have worn all day add nothing to the 
ceremonial side of the feast. You will not 
like the haste in which the dinner is eaten, 
the evidence prof- 
fered by the states- 
man’s wandering eyes 
that the presence of 
a stranger in the 
room is of more in- 
terest to him thanthe 
conversation of his 
wife and daughters 
and their women 
friends. A little ob- 
servation will teach 
you, however, that 
the women of the 
average “congres- 
sional family” have 
little conversation 
which they deem wor- 
thy of their states- 
man’s ears. Their 
words are for one an- 
other, and if you ever 
“get to know them,” 
as their saying runs, 
you will find that it 
is not about their ser- 
vants that they talk, 
as in commercial cen- 
ters, but about the 
clothes worn by the 


PE agaliupes, grand dames of the 


republic. 
When you go into 
the “social hall” 


after dinner you will 
meet a number of women whose minds are 
wrapped up in what they call “society.” 
Some of them are the wives of congress- 
men. Some are the wives or widows and 
the daughters of private citizens. Some 
devote their winters to the capital because 
it is the center of interest to them; these 
spend their days in the Senate gallery, 
and their evenings in the elucidation of 
public questions. Nearly always you will 
find delegations—delegations of teachers or 
of temperance women or suffragists; women 
who are here to persuade Congress to do 
something for a “good brother” or a “ good 
cause.” It will always be a company of the 














THE CAPITAL OF 


American womanhood that is obvious in 
every town and village—the sewing-circle, 
book-club, tea-drinking, and platform woman- 
hood. With the congressman’s wife will be 
the sweet girls whom she is chaperoning 
with that conscientiousness and wearying 
labor which prove her not to be of the hardy, 
pleasure-seeking, usual variety—in short, a 
mere amateur chaperon. What “society” 
means to most of them is a pageant in which 
they are both observers and participants. 
They look on and they embellish. 

“T ’m a very social person,” said an ex- 
cellent matron to the writer. “I like to go. 
But the judge don’t care for it. He says to 
me, ‘ You do the social, and I ’ll do the busi- 
ness.’ So he goes out with his friends, and 
I always have some charming girls; perfect 
beauties I ’ve got now—did you see them, 
sir?” (They always say “sir.”) “ Yes, indeed, 
very pretty; gone out now to the theater 
with a middle-aged young man about thirty- 
five. He is their chaperon to-night. I 
would n’t dream of letting them go out 
without a chaperon, so I asked him to chap- 
eron them. He is engaged, you know.” 

In such a woman is often the crude be- 
ginning of acareer. What tact and graceful 
kindliness democracy instils into its women! 
It was different at the courts of the great 
kings, for there the tasks of the women were 
rendered simple by simplicity of morals and 
manners; they had nothing to contend against 
but polished and cynical brutality. Here our 
women have to strive against some of that 
also, for dead fish float on the surface of 
every society; but there is something besides: 
ineffably bad manners occasionally, native 
unrestrained ugliness, coarseness, vulgarity; 
yet at times they encounter honest and lova- 
ble awkwardness, the native soil of a pre- 
cious marble which it half conceals. 

“Madame,” said an old diplomat at his own 
table, “I have some bonbons here from Paris. 
They have medallions of the potentates of the 
world, and I have had your ruler’s face 
stamped on one of them. Is it not a good 
likeness?” And he handed a chocolate to 
the woman on his right, who, for reasons 
of her husband’s, did not like the new 
President. 

“We have no rulers in this country,” said 
the gracious guest, throwing the chocolate 
under the table. 

The host’s attention had been attracted 
elsewhere, and he did not see the insult, 
but he was made aware of something by the 
silence which followed. However, before he 
could know what had happened, a young 
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woman’s voice said to the butler: “Won't 
you find that bonbon which Mrs. C 
dropped? L want to look at it.” 

One day a delighted and awkward new 
statesman was taking tea at the house of 
a clever woman, and was suddenly plunged 
into terror, agony, and shame by the anni- 
hilation of the delicate and costly Sévres 
cup from which he had been drinking; but 
before his palate was dry or his tongue re- 
sponsive to his scared mind, the hostess 
broke its mate, saying to the servant as she 
did so: “Never put these cups on the table 
again, Smith; they ’re too brittle for use.” 

In its earlier stages feminine intercourse 
means a gathering for mutual observation 
and personal gossip; in its earlier stages in 
Washington it means public receptions at the 
White House, calls at the houses of “ cabinet 
ladies ” and “senatorial ladies” on Wednes- 
days and Thursdays, one or two grand re- 
ceptions by the “congressional ladies” of 
each prominent hotel, and evening after 
evening at the theater. At a public reception 
at the White House one sees what the wife 
of the new congressman means when she 
speaks of the “society of the capital”; one 
discovers what the court circle of a democ- 
racy really is; and if one penetrates beyond 
and into more eclectic circles, one may dis- 
cover, further, what may be effected in soci- 
ety by the saving grace of common sense, 
and, occasionally, what spiritual wreckage 
may be wrought by untamable brutality. 

It was not for mere background that the 
typical American city was sketched at the 
beginning of this article. The American city 
owns its class distinctions, and the line is 
drawn sharply. Whatever may be the test 
in other places, however, the chief test of 
social acceptability at Washington is suc- 
cess in some kind of intellectual effort. This 
does not appear from the brief outline of the 
hotel life which I have just given, but it is, 
nevertheless, the truth. The men who go to 
Washington, to Congress especially, are men 
of mark in their communities. They are not 
the average men of the country; they are 
the men whom the average man regards as 
superior. They may be intriguers, or politi- 
cal sharpers and charlatans, or the tools of 
unscrupulous party leaders or statesmen. 
Whatever they are, they are superior to 
most of their neighbors, and have so stamped 
themselves upon the communities in which 
they dwell that they have been preferred to 
their opponents. Their eminence may be bad 
or good; their service may be that of the 
subtle and cunning tool of the strong-minded 
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leader, it may be the conscientious labor 
of the drudge, or it may be the brilliant 
career of a statesman; essentially it is the 
possession of some degree and of some kind 
of intellect which carries a man to Congress. 
Even the men who are said to be in public 
life because they are rich, with the excep- 
tion of an infinitesimal number of inheritors 
of wealth, are men necessarily of mental 
capacity. Going to Washington, the seal of 
officialism is set upon them, and the society 
of Washington is at their command, and at 
the command of their wives and daughters, if 
they possess either wealth or talents. They 
can have anything they are willing to pay for, 
either in costly entertainments or by lending 
an intellectual or eccentric tone to society. 
There is no one to repel their pushing efforts; 
there is no one to frown openly upon them; 
there are scores eager to listen if they have 
wit or wisdom; and while there are some 
sneerers and critics, covert and open, there 
are, even behind their backs, whole armies 
of lauders of the millionaire who might 
knock at the doors of Boston in vain, and 
who would find difficulty in New York. 

Here are democratic social conditions. 
Some of them are offensive and some are 
discouraging; but the outcome of a study of 
them is a large measure of hopefulness. 
The woman who insisted on safeguarding 
her young charges with a middle-aged young 
man chaperon carries the awkward stiffness, 
the unconsciousness of conventions and their 
value, the palsied tongue, or the bumptious- 
ness and coltishness of the village picnic into 
the drawing-room of the White House. This 
is the complexion of nine tenths of the 
company at one of the President’s public 
gatherings; it is the complexion of the 
Washington society which encounters you; 
but not that of the society which may dis- 
cover you, and which is largely recruited 
from the general body with which it is al- 
most constantly in contact, as well as from 
the leisurely rich of the rest of the country 
who are ambitious for something else than 
sport. 

In the hotel parlor, where one studies the 
American citizeness on her first contact with 
life at the republican court, one is very likely 
to find the woman who is destined to step 
from the lowest moving circle to the next, 
and on and on until she. reaches that small 
and stationary center where the polite arts 
are understood and practised most politely. 
Washington and the official position of her 
husband give her the opportunity she needs. 


She may go to Washington with the hearty’ 
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and frank outspokenness of the church fair, 
and quit it with the purr of the dinner-party. 
An intelligent woman has told me that very 
clever American women who have entered 
Washington gowned in brocades put together 
at home have been known even to learn how 
todress. It is often a question of first hotels, 
for there are hotels at Washington which 
differ from the social kindergartens I have 
described— hotels which may be set down as 
the grammar and high schools, connecting- 
links between the infant schools and the 
private houses where most of the graduates 
and the professors dwell. In a hetel where 
foreign fashion puts up on its flying visits to 
Washington, or where some domestic fashion 
finds it economical to dwell, according to my 
authority, a clever American woman, by close 
observation, may learn what is correct, and 
in time may come to prefer the creations of 
a French artiste, or her American imitator, 
to the wild and untutored vagaries of some 
village Paquin born to make others blush at 
what they see. 

The most difficult person to manage, as 
I am told by this same informant, is the 
wife of a senator who arrives at Washing- 
ton with fixed dressmaking notions of her 
own. Such a woman’s theories of costume 
usually favor a modification of the Greek 
pallium, or the mingling of discordant and 
mutually abusive colors, occasionally “ hand- 
painted ” after her own designs, or the em- 
ployment of soft stuffs which cling to a form 
whose gracefulness would better be left to 
the imagination. If the senator be rich, 
however, and hospitable, especially if the 
task of arranging his entertainments and 
inviting his guests be left to a trained and 
ever-ready old resident, the wife’s insistence 
on yelling and fighting colors, or even on 
classical enigmas, will in time be counted 
as eccentricities of genius. Sometimes in- 
fluential dependents will seriously sustain 
them, and they will thus become the mi- 
crobes of an epidemic of bad taste. 

The impression made by an official func- 
tion is that of an assemblage of incongruous 
persons; but this is as it must be, dnd as it 
ought to be, at the capital of a democracy. 
It is rather the fashion to say that a repre- 
sentative and his family count for nothing 
in the life of the place; this depends on him 
and the family. It is true that most of the 
men of place tuck themselves and their wives 
away in obscure corners, and yawn through 
the dreary years of their official existence. 
To such as these Washington offers nothing 
of intellectual profit or pleasure, not so much 
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as is offered by the home village or by the 
remote farm neighborhood; for not even a 
picnic happens along at Washington to break 
the monotony of days, each one of which is 
as wearing to the obscure “congressional 
lady” as is the laborless Sunday, with its bur- 
den of black clothes and walking-stick, to 
the New England village shopkeeper. The 
man, too, grows weary and discouraged as he 
dozes in the House or writes letters to constit- 
uents who, in the pauses between requests 
for office, demand of him why he has not 
kept his hustings promise and shaken with 
speech the empires of the world and their 
tools of Wall street. These are of the class 
whose mental and moral faculties are be- 
numbed by Washington. No one who has 
not lived in the city and studied its denizens 
can imagine the terrible deadliness of much 
more than half its political life. It is a 
slouch to the Capitol in the morning, with 
overcoat hanging listlessly from the shoul- 
ders; a long yawn that lasts to the adjourn- 
ment in the afternoon; a slouch back at the 
end of the legislative day to a bored wife 
gazing at nothing out of the window, with 
no relief in mind except, perhaps, a possible 
gossip with some other congressman’s bored 
wife. 

The melancholy truth is borne in upon 
many a new congressman that his public 
place, which raises him in public estimation 
at home, seems to do nothing for him in 
Washington. But, after all, a democracy can 
give him only a fair opportunity; the rest 
depends upon himself. And as it is with him 
in his sphere, so it is with his wife in hers. 
In the apparently incongruous assemblage 
at the White House, not only the woman of 
social instincts and capacity, but the woman 
of social desires also, finds her opportunity. 
The democracy is on its vantage-ground at 
its own capital. Where the plain woman 
from the village or the farm mingles with 
the smart people from the smart sets of the 
cities, with the representatives of foreign 
powers, with the professional men, civil and 
military and scientific, she stands or falls on 
her merits. Sometimes she passes on her 
demerits, but, say what the old residents and 
the inner circles may to the contrary, an 
election to the House of Representatives 
gives to the fortunate man a prima facie 
right to respect and consideration. The 
doors of society that were once difficult to 
force are now open to him and his wife if 
either one of them is clever or wise or the 
possessor of any social talent; if he is power- 
ful and influential; if he has made his mark 
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or promises to make it; if she is beautiful or 
musical, or is the sweet reflection of the man 
who has made his impression. 

There is nothing so beautiful in democracy 
as the friendliness of its opportunities. The 
human plant appears in its soil and pushes up 
into its ether. It may be that no one knows 
whence came the seed, nor what may be the 
quality of the parent plant. The unknown 
stalk grows and brings forth its leaves and 
blooms. The fruit may be poison or delicious 
and wholesome food. In some way or other 
its merits are accounted for. It is at least 
accepted at its material worth. But there is 
only one place in the country where, if it 
have the proper qualities, it may surely be 
planted among the hothouse and exotic 
flowers, only one pleasure-garden where its 
new blossom can certainly find a place among 
the blossoms that have long been known and 
classified in the social herbarium. There are 
more splendid opportunities offered by de- 
mocracy, but none so dear to some hearts. 

There is a large hospitality in Washing- 
ton for the successful public man. There is 
also the same, perhaps even a larger, cer- 
tainly an increasing, hospitality for rich 
public men. There is very little literature 
in Washington—so little that there are no 
literary standards; books that are unheard 
of elsewhere one finds talked about at the 
capital. Sometimes they are written by 
geniuses who have married public men. 
There is a little struggling art, but rich 
Washingtonians bring their pictures with 
them, or go to New York to buy them, as 
New-Yorkers used to go to Paris. But power 
counts, and power is respected. Even place 
alone, as I have already said, adds new graces 
to its occupant. In the groups and circles 
which make up the many-hued life of the 
city, one will find the rich seeker after plea- 
sures, with his country club, his horses, and 
his fox; the amateur .politician, often a 
woman, who wonders, as she regards her 
own parlor, why people say that a salon is 
impossible; some men and women who are 
among the most interesting in the coun- 
try; some diplomats, among them, to quote 
a sometime English secretary, men and 
women who are entirely worthy of respect; 
some satellites, male and female, of those 
of the foreigners who do not even respect 
themselves; some pure and unselfish men 
who have devoted precious lives to the public 
service for an inadequate return; some birds 
of prey who find the vestibules of the hotels 
the most profitable social centers; women 
without social ambitions, but with social 
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cares; women of social ambitions and much 
social experience; women with ambition but 
without experience. And all these meet 
more or less frequently in the public as- 
semblies, and the spirit of democracy has 
its way with all of them. None, except those 
who cultivate the foreigners only, escapes it. 
In the ebb and flow of the classes which 
would be sharply divided from one another 
in the typical American city, the flood picks 
up individuals from the unaccustomed mass, 
and carries them into quiet social pools, 
where they are shaped, in a measure, to the 
requirements of conventions, but where they 
also shape a little that with which they are 
brought in contact. Democracy is an eleva- 
tor as well as a leveler, and it is here that the 
task of elevation and leveling goes on most 
actively and most obviously. On one side it 
is a refining process; on the other, it is a 
liberalizing process. Politeness, wide sym- 
pathy, adaptability, self-assurance, are not 
bad acquisitions for the awkward man or 
woman who comes to the capital tongue-tied, 
shy, unresponsive, uncompanionable, but 
with ability and character, or with lighter 
intellectual and moral virtues. On the other 
hand, the capital does something for the 
selfish, self-centered, egotistic, impertinent 
member of a self-constituted caste if it in- 
forms him of the worth of the larger hu- 
manity which has heretofore lain beyond his 
ken, and whose simple and rich virtues may 
perhaps, unhappily for him, continue to lie 
there. ; 

Much outward seeming patriotism has 
been bred by the Spanish War: it is not 
always an admirable patriotism; it is some- 
times due to the showing of force which we 
have made, and which appears to give us a 
place among the gory nations of the earth; 
it is often boastful, offensive, self-assertive 
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jingoism. But democracy will eventually 
leaven it, as it has leavened other ill condi- 
tions; and even as it is, it is much more 
agreeable than the poor little feeling, once 
pretty general, that we are not as the for- 
eigners are, because we lack gold lace, large 
armies, and traditional diplomacy. Nothing 
essentially unsound or mean can long sur- 
vive in a democracy; there is too much 
soundness at the heart. 

In the capital of democracy one may see 
its vices also: rudeness that will not be re- 
fined; refinement that is soiled by contact 
with rudeness; the greed of the boor; the 
suffering of the gentleman who must come 
in contact with the boor. But hope is born 
in the hearts of all who see the chosen of 
our countrymen and our countrywomen— far 
below the very best as they frequently are 
—take advantage of the opportunities of the 
motley society into which they are plunged, 
and out of their experience gain in grace 
and character. It is difficult to recruit a 
society which yachts and races horses; it is 
much more difficult to recruit one resting 
upon grandfathers; still more to add to the 
numbers of those who have a high and liberal 
cultivation in arts and letters and science. 
It is comparatively easy to find accessions 
in Washington to a society which is near 
the heart of politics, in which all Americans 
are interested. Sometimes the social triumph 
of a public man or his wife ends with their 
departure from the capital; sometimes it is 
so well founded that it continues in remote 
places where there are branch lodges of the 
American nobility. Occasionally a rich poli- 
tician who failed as simple millionaire to 
make his way among the elect storms suc- 
cessfully at the gates of New York and 
Newport, even of Beverly Farms, through 
a triumphant career at Washington. 





















LITTLE STORIES. 


BY 8S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D., 
Author of “Hugh Wynne,” “Frangois,” “Circumstance,” etc. 


IV. THE WATERS OF OBLIVION. 


== WO years after the Mutiny, John 

¥ Hughes, a young captain of infan- 

try, was stationed at Meerut. This 

23 man knew many tongues, and loved 

to wrestle with dialects. One hot day in 

the bazaar he came upon a book-stall, and 

among piles of trash fell upon a thin pam- 

phlet. It was bound with stitches between 

purple paper covers, and, as he soon made 
out, was a manuscript in Pali. 

Now, Pali is a tongue which few white men 
understand. It delighted the captain, who 
paid a trifle, and put the leaves in his pocket. 
He dined at the mess. Returning late that 
night to his quarters, he found the book on 
his table, where his servant had laid it. 

He made himself comfortable, lighted a 
cheroot, and took up the pamphlet. Yes, it 
was written with care in Pali, of which he 
knew something. He remembered that a 
certain reverend, a mission priest, had madea 
full vocabulary of this tongue. He got up, and 
after some search found it, and sat down 
again to enjoy the pleasing exasperations of 
a language of which he knew enough to be 
preassured of the difficulties. But first he 
looked the little book over. The covers, of 
a purple which was distinctly unlike other 
purples, were faded, worn, and frayed. Usu- 
ally these second-hand bazaar books had queer 
smells by which their past might be guessed. 
The little purple manuscript had a faint 
fragrance which vainly taxed his remem- 
brance for the time, the place, where he had 
known it. 

As he ran over the pages he saw that 
some one had made marginal comments of 
small importance. At the end of the book 
were written four lines, in a very minute 
English script, and, as he concluded, by a 
woman’s hand. The ink had faded, and it 
was so hard to read by candle-light that he 
gave up the effort, thinking that it would 
be easier to make out by day. 

The book was his real attraction. He set- 
tled himself for a bout with its meanings, 
as eager as a traveler in a strange land. 
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On the inside of the front cover was writ- 
ten in a large masculine hand: 

“This Book was once a Man.” 

The phrase pleased him. 

“| like that,” he said aloud. “That ought 
to be put over the door of a library.” He 
wondered if it were a quotation, or if the 
reading of the manuscript had prompted it. 

He looked around the room. There were 
books everywhere, on chair and table: a 
few in his own language, —the greater books, 
—and many in the tongues of the East. 
Some were native manuscripts. He felt for 
a time as though the room were spirit- 
haunted. A dreamy pleasure in the thought 
kept his fancy busy for a while, and he said 
aloud: “ Yes, every book was once a man.” 

At last he returned to the purple-tinted lit- 
tle volume, saying to himself: “So two other 
English people have handled and perhaps 
read it.” That alone gave the script unusual 
interest, for few of his own race read Pali. 

It began thus: 

“TI, Abdallah, a man of Ceylon, on the 
ninth day of the seventh moon, being now in 
my thirty-first year, here set down for my own 
remembrance certain things. I shall write 
of my search for the Well of the Waters 
of Forgetfulness. I am assured by the wise 
moonshee Salak Bey that in them a man may 
wash away remembrance, and be as the dead 
who are born again, without memories of the 
life they have lost. Thus shall I cease to 
know that in anger I slew him I loved best, 
my father’s son.” 

“By George!” said the captain. “What 
a queer find!” 

He sat a little while with the booklet open 
on his knee. Had it been written in English, 
and had he been in his own land, he would 
have smiled at this dreamer or mystic. But 
the East is the East, and he had lived much 
among its people. 

He returned to the pages, and slowly and 
painfully made out their meaning, finding it 
even harder because of being in written char- 
acters. There were in all, or had been, as he 




















counted, sixty-three pages. Two were partly 
missing, as he saw by the torn remainders. 

For the most part it was a record of dis- 
tances traveled, of visits to noted temples, 
and of vast foot-sor2 wanderings. Here 
and there were bits of-more personal re- 
flection. Over these the captain paused, 
being a man of imaginative turn, and able 
to enter sympathetically into the ways of the 
native mind. “Ah!” he exclaimed, as he 
made clear to himself this passage: 

“Tf I find what I seek, and lose remem- 
brance of all that has been, whither will 
have gone the thoughts of my life? Shall I 
never meet them again? Surely. The 
thoughts of a man die not, but are frag- 
ments of the eternal mind, and go hence 
whither they came; being as children that 
are born, and, dying, live again elsewhere.” 

A little further he read: “If I lose all 
memory, and have release from the hell of 
seeing the dead always at my feet, in his 
blood, I shall forget, too, my wife and my 
son. I must decide to keep my anguish and 
my love—or to part with both. I have made 
my choice.” 

Again he read: 

“T have lost by my own act a man dear to 
me. I have both the grief and thesin. Long 
have I wandered in the land of sorrow. 
There every man is alone, and there is no 
language, for in the land of sorrow there is 
but one inhabitant.” 

“Great Buddha! but that is all pretty 
grim,” said the reader, and went on with 
rapt attention. As he read, the manuscript 
became more hard to decipher, the ink paler, 
the letters ill formed, blurred, or giving 
signs of tremor. At last he came on a date, 
and knew that the writer must have been 
many years wandering. A man in the vigor 
of life wrote the first lines; it was an old 
man who wrote the last. 

“Clearly insane from remorse,” thought 
the captain. 

It was now far into the night, but still 
the indistinct pages held him, as he read on 
and on, finding now and then that words he 
should have known well obliged him to pause 
and search for elusive meanings. He con- 
cluded at length that his brain was tired and 
had the uncertainty of action which over-tired 
muscles get. He reluctantly laid aside the 
little book and undressed. When ready for 
bed, his curiosity prevailing, he took it up 
again, reading with increase of difficulty. 
Near to the close he found this passage, 
which at once reassured his reason as to the 
unhappy writer’s delusion: 
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“At last I knew at morning that it was 
near, and now at evening I have found the 
valley, and the seven red stones as the 
moonshee described them. 

“Tam here, where the years and long travel 
have brought me. The vale slopes sharply 
and is clad with bamboos. Among them a 
path winds, and here is that I seek. An 
abounding spring rises up, in vast flow, and 
must return whither it came, for it has no 
outlet. The earth continually takes back 
what it gave. This is as I was told. The 
Well of the Waters of Forgetfulness. Here 
have I sat long in thought. At last I take 
out my pen and write. Soon all the past 
will fade by degrees, and never after shall 
I know it. Even what I write will be as if 
it were the story of what another wrote. 
My brother will be avenged even in my re- 
lief, because I shall no more see those I love, 
or know them as my own. I sit here in the 
shadows, and think on what has been and will 
be. I shall feel the world of memories fading 
like a tablet that is cleansed. It will come 
slowly; I shall feel the joy of forgetting. 

“I have washed in the spring and won- 
dered. It is not like the waters of earth. It 
does not wet the hand or head, but it is as if 
a cool wind went over them. And now I dip 
in it my garments, and write, being aware 
that all my past life is growing dim to me. 
Let my latest words be of thanks.” 

Here followed a few lines, under which 
the hand of a woman had written the words 
which the reader had observed on his first 
look at the manuscript. He was now too 
eager to wait. He found a magnifying-glass, 
and then easily read this rendering of the 
final lines: 


By the waters of oblivion 
I sat down and wept; 
‘By the waters of oblivion 
Life slumbered and slept. 


Then she had added: “Would that I also 
could find them—or forgiveness.” 

Again the captain sat quiet in thought, 
wondering who and what the woman was. 
The strangeness of this wild story held him, 
and he smiled at the feeling of how near he 
was to accepting it as true. But he had felt 
before the spell of the Eastern world. At 
last he rose and looked about him. He had 
a baffling sensation of everything in the room 
being remote from him, and of a little trouble 
in recalling something to which he was to at- 
tend next day. He dismissed it, acknowledg- 
ing anew the scholar’s experience of the ef- 
fect of mental tension, which had gone far 
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beyond the mere needs of the translation. 
He went to bed, and lay a long while think- 
ing about the man’s madness, and seeing 
the gaunt white figure in the bamboo grove, 
bending over what he believed to be the 
waters of oblivion. Then he slept. 

At morning his servant awakened him, 
and said: “The bath is ready; the sahib’s 
garments are here. The sahib was hard to 
waken, and he will be late for parade.” 

The young man sat up, and said: “Who 
are you? Where am I?” 

The man repeated his statement, as 
Hughes got out of bed. 

The servant left him. 

Hughes said long afterwards, when he 
told me this tale: 

“T sat down and tried to recall something 
which I had done the night before. I could 
not. I found the room unusual, rather than 
altogether new. I forgot the parade, and 
began to look at this and that. I was likea 
ship in a fog which now clears, and leaves 
only a thin mist, and then isolates the ship 
in gray aloofness. 

“T remembered that I must clap my hands 
when I wanted something. I did so; my man 
came back. I asked: 
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“*What are these for?’ pointing to my 
equipments. 

“He said: ‘The captain sahib’s uniform.’ 

“T took up a photograph, and asked who it 
was. It seemed to me a beautiful woman. 

“‘Great Allah! it is the lady the captain 
sahib will marry.’ 

“T laughed, and said inanely: ‘I—I don’t 
remember.’ 

“On this the man fled. 

“T recall nothing else, but they said I slept 
two days. An ass of a doctor declared I had 
had sunstroke. It was nonsense. I was up 
the third day, and as fit as anybody. How- 
ever, something was wrong with me. I think 
that now I know very well what it was. I was 
a month at Simla before I entirely recovered 
my memory, and to this day the photograph 
of my wife has, now and then, that curious 
look of far-awayness I had felt as to things in 
my room. 

“Soon after our marriage I told my wife 
this rather queer story. The next day she 
burned the book, and, as she told me, did 
not even open it, which I thought wise, in- 
teresting, and unusual. As to the sunstroke, 
that is bosh, and India is a very bewildering 
country.” 





= 
IN MEMORY OF ©C.-S. A. 
BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


EATH, after hesitation, made an end. 

He died, The Dear Boy, very quietly; 
Regretting, but not afraid. How will it be 

In the old places now he ’s gone? Pretend, 

’T were best, he ’s with us still; draw close, and mend 

The gap with quiet conjuration, see 

Him with us as we talk. “He’s here to me,” 
Let each one say—and still, still have him friend. 





Death? A mere hiding-place. We loved him well; 
Hence have him with us almost visible, 
Scarce on the road to go till we are gone. 

Not moldering flowers at feet and side and head, 
Nor covering of stone and loam and lead, 
Make Death a horror—but oblivion. 


























FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENT: 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 
BY SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


WITH PICTURES BY JULES GUERIN. 


HAT to do and how to do it, are ques- 

tions that come foremost when an or- 
ganization for civic improvement has once 
been effected. Indeed, it is the manifest need 
for doing certain things that usually leads 
to the organization of such a society. There 
is never any lack of things to do, but a great 
deal depends upon the choice of the activi- 
ties to be entered upon at the outset, and 
still more depends upon setting about the 
work in the right way. In the promotion of 
such work sound sense and tactful procedure 
are prime requisites. The public should be 
impressed with the fact that the aims sought 
are not visionary; that mere prettiness—the 
trimming of things, as with a sort of civic 
millinery—is by no means the end in view; 
that the objects of civic improvement mean 
good practical work for the benefit of the 
community, and a corresponding enhance- 
ment of its prosperity. As for tact, let every- 
thing possible be done—for instance, in 
securing the friendship, good will, and sym- 
pathy of the powers that be, so far as may 
be consistent with integrity of aim and ad- 
herence to the highest practicable purpose. 
Let friends be made with the press; its help 
will be invaluable, and, as a rule, its sym- 
pathy can be easily gained for genuine 
public-spirited work untainted with crankery 
or fanaticism. 

In the choice of things to do it is well to 
follow the line of the least resistance —that 
is, consider what most needs to be done; and 
where several things present themselves, do 
those that can be done most easily and effec- 
tively, and do them in the best possible way. 
Let local circumstances be studied carefully 
and intelligently, and let the improvements 
entered upon be undertaken in accord there- 
with. If practicable, let the conditions of 
the place be submitted to competent expert 
authority; the cost will not be excessive, and 


the advice given will be well worth the while. 
Should a visit from such an authority not 
be feasible, much might be gained from cor- 
respondence. It is very important to know 
how to go to work. To proceed planlessly, 
without a definite purpose, in such things is 
expensive and short-sighted. The best of 
good taste, so far as capacity for appreciating 
a good thing goes, can seldom accomplish an 
admirable result if creative work be under- 
taken without training or experience. There- 
fore it is not sufficient to understand what 
should be done: the knowledge of how best 
to do it is of equal importance. 

For instance, are the town streets or the 
country highways deficient in shade-trees? 
Is there a lack of playgrounds or of local 
breathing-spaces? Are the public monu- 
ments or decorative features in good taste? 
If not, how can the public sense of the com- 
munity best be awakened to an appreciation 
of genuine good taste? Is the place one of 
a rural type, or is it a factory village of 
growing importance and assuming a densely 
settled and urban character? Questions like 
these are of prime importance. Again, what 
are the geographical and climatic charac- 
teristics? Is the place on the coast; on a 
river; in a woodland region, with rolling hills; 
on the prairies or plains; or amid high 
mountains? In each of these cases the prob- 
lems are apt to be radically different, and a 
form of improvement admirably adapted to 
one place would be wholly out of keeping if 
applied to another. 

The fullest possible advantage should be 
taken of the opportunities presented by top- 
ographical character. By giving due weight 
to this circumstance the most effective, most 
appropriate, and most economical results can 
be reached, and the maximum in the way of 
public benefit and popular enjoyment. Ifa 
town lies near the sea, for instance, then the 
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sea is usually the great factor in the scenery, 
and the main efforts at improvement should 
be concentrated upon the sea-shore. It would 
be manifestly out of keeping, in such a sit- 
uation, for the community to turn its back 
to the sea and by preference give its atten- 
tion to the development of some feature on 
the inland side, where the character of the 
scenery would be commonplace in compari- 
son. Yet this is precisely what is often done; 
the great and dominant feature of the site 
is apt to be slightly regarded, perhaps be- 
cause of its very familiarity. Hence what 
is essentially the most precious possession 
of the community in its possibilities for ad- 
ministering to public enjoyment is not infre- 
quently held in low esteem. The water-front 
of a town, which might easily be made the 
most beautiful feature of it, is therefore 
often the most disagreeable and squalid sec- 
tion, given up to slums and nuisance-breed- 
ing forms of occupation. In a seaport, of 
course, the needs of commerce must be held 
in prime regard, and these are largely of a 
sort that often precludes recreative uses, 
while manufacturing establishments, railway 
terminals, mercantile demands, etc., by good 
right have the first claim for consideration. 
In turn, however, these call for large in- 
dustrial populations about them, and their 
higher needs must be looked after. Hence 
enlightened civic polities tend to the develop- 
ment of a water-front both industrially and 
recreatively. In a large city we therefore 
may see local pleasure-grounds and recrea- 
tion-piers interspersed among the docks, the 
warehouses, and the factories. Fortunately, 
moreover, the character of the water-front 
of a port is commonly such as to invite both 
forms of development, from the fact that 
beside the deep-water shore-line there are 
usually considerable reaches of shoals that 
discourage commercial occupancy and are 
preéminently adapted to recreative uses. 
The popular enjoyment of such places is 
heightened by the fact that the movements 
of commerce near by are essentially pictur- 
esque of aspect, presenting an ever-changing 
spectacle that exerts an unwearying charm. 

The neighborhood of the sea is a priceless 
possession for any community, and the cir- 
cumstance should be made much of. The 
sea-shore is a great attraction all through 
the summer. No seaside village is too humble 
to cherish most jealously its rights to the 
shore, or to prevent its passing into private 
possession, whether for summer residences, 
for hotels, or for privately owned recreation- 
grounds. At least one goodly strip of sea- 
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beach, either on a bay or cove or on the 
open ocean, should be secured as public 
property, for use as a promenade, for ba- 
thing, and for a public landing-place. 

The same argument holds good in regard 
to rivers. The river-fronts of towns, as 
a rule, are more abused than sea-fronts. 
While the river itself is customarily a popu- 
lar resort for summer pleasuring, its value 
as a source of enjoyment is diminished by 
the habitual disposition of the entire com- 
munity to turn its back upon what should 
be paid the highest respect. The riverside 
should be invested with the beauty that by 
right belongs there, and that well repays its 
guarding, instead of being devoted to back 
yards, outhouses, the unsightliest rear ends 
of buildings, and degraded into a dumping- 
ground for all sorts of refuse. 

Whatever is the most characteristic ele- 
ment in the scenery of a place should stand 
first in the scheme of recreative open spaces. 
If there is a river, let there be an esplanade, 
a terrace, a promenade, or a drive, treated 
either formally or in naturalistic style, as 
circumstances may suggest. If there is a 
lake, let there be a lakeside pleasure-ground. 
If the region is a rolling country, let a 
charming valley scene be secured, with care 
to include some sightly point of view. Ifa 
town is spread upon the flat prairie, as so 
many hundreds are in the Middle West, let 
its people not despair of opportunity to vary 
what may seem a hopeless monotony in en- 
vironment. The prairie itself may be made 
the motive for a charming landscape. A 
spacious expanse of level verdure may be 
inclosed in bosky margins, like a bay with 
sylvan shores; on the far side a vista may 
open out into the wide rural country, with 
horizon even, low, and remote, and as restful 
as the ocean in its sense of breadth and 
peace. If it is a factory town with water- 
power, then above the dam the stream will 
have a considerable reach of slack water 
that invites boating and other aquatic plea- 
suring. As arule, the banks of such a piece 
of water can readily be cleared of the ugly 
intrusions that are apt to possess a neigh- 
borhood of the sort; they can easily be made 
to clothe themselves with vegetation, and 
soon resume a natural appearance. A de- 
lightful popular pleasure-ground may thus 
be created. If the location is on the arid 
plains of the far West, then the irrigation- 
ditches of the neighborhood can be utilized 
to help create a public pleasure-ground, 
with attractive canal-like or stream-like fea- 
tures, feeding picturesque ponds or lagoons, 
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BEACH AND RECREATION-PIER, 


the beauty of which would be doubly appre- 
ciated in an environment where the sight of 
water is uncommonly precious. 

From both a hygienic and an engineering 
point of view it is of prime importance that, 
in a settled neighborhood, the watercourses, 
the natural lines of surface drainage, be care- 
fully studied with reference to treatment 
that will most economically and advanta- 
geously deal with the problems involved. 
Neglect of this opportunity has been ex- 
tremely expensive for nearly every large 
town. Therefore, either in a growing com- 
munity or in the case of a site where a new 
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community is to be established with a pros- 
pect of important development, one of the 
first things that should be done in plan- 
ning for the future is to secure public 
ownership of the watercourses, with suffi- 
cient strips of bordering territory, making 
due provisions for suitably shortening or 
straightening the course where the natural 
channel may be too meandering. Here, as 
with most objects of utility, an artistic 
form of treatment is usually the most gen- 
uinely economical. Instead of going to the 
great expense of making these watercourses 
into covered sewers for surface drainage, 
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SURFACE DRAINAGE, THE BACK BAY FENS, BOSTON. 
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under naturalistic treatment they can be 
made pleasant features in the landscape— 
routes for picturesque parkways, where a cen- 
tral strip of turf and shrubbery permits the 
surface drainage to flow unhindered in its 
open bed, doing no damage, whether running 
bank-full or overflowing. The suburban city 
of Newton, in the Greater Boston neighbor- 
hood, has done some notable work along 
these lines. Indeed, in the great metropoli- 
tan park system for Greater Boston, one of 
the chief features of the scheme has been 
the sanitation of the courses of the three 
main streams—the Charles, the Mystic, and 
the Neponset rivers—by making them sub- 
jects for simple esthetic improvements in 
the restoration of their banks to attractive 
natural conditions. In like manner the very 
picturesque Boston and Brookline parkway, 
designed by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted 
in conjunction with the city engineer, has 
its prime motive in the artistic treatment of 
a problem in utilitarian engineering for the 
disposition of surface drainage in the most 
economical way. Therefore, for one of the 
elements, the scheme of two great flowage- 
basins was adopted. These were given the 
form of salt-marshes, meshed by a meander- 
ing creek between upland banks with thick- 
ets of shrubbery and trees. In times of 
flood these basins safely hold enormous quan- 
tities of water until ebb-tide in the harbor 
permits discharge. A second element took 
the shape of arural valley coursed by a clear 
stream in a landscape like an ideal bit of 
English country. And both of these remark- 
able designs, suggested in hints derived from 
the local topography, have the effect of being 
the perfect natural landscape that seems as 
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if it had always characterized the region, 
although in the first element every feature 
of the scene was an absolutely new creation. 
This, in the absence of all impression of 
artifice, represents an achievement of the 
highest art. 

In the neighborhood of Boston we have 
also the most eminent of existing illustra- 
tions of the comprehensive development of 
the recreative possibilities of a water-front. 
On the oceanside, and along the bay, the 
harbor, and their estuaries, the metropolitan 
and municipal authorities have developed no 
less than seven great tracts of public shore, 
reaching for miles and miles in their total 
extent, while five minor beaches for bathing 
and waterside enjoyment are features in a 
series of eight additional water-front plea- 
sure-grounds of a more distinctively local 
type. On the other hand, Boston furnishes 
a negatively instructive example of neglect 
to take due advantage of a great oppor- 
tunity for public embellishment presented 
in the city’s maritime situation, and this 
through want of the organized effort that, 
with persistence, might easily have ac- 
complished it. The islands and shores of 
Boston Bay were originally clothed with 
trees, and were beautiful. Early in colonial 
times they were stripped of this tree-cover- 
ing, and, for the greater part, have since 
presented a singularly bare and bleak ap- 
pearance. Hence, while the bay is not with- 
out picturesque interest, and even possesses 
certain beautiful individual features, it is 
not only not beautiful as a whole, but in the 
sharp and naked outlines of its landscape 
contours it has a forbidding character, and 
even seems to retain the impress of the repel- 
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THE SAME PROMONTORY PLANTED WITH TREES. 


lent spirit of puritanical austerity that pre- 
vailed when this change was wrought upon 
the scene. 

Nearly twenty-five years have passed since 
a suggestion was made that the old-time 
wooded mantle be restored to the islands 
and headlands so far as possible. Mr. Olm- 
sted made an illuminating report to the 
Boston park board on the subject, pointing 
out that, with the possible exception of 
Venice, no seaport in the world made so 
great a recreative use of its harbor, and that 
the chief drawbacks to its special attrac- 
tiveness lay in the generally hard-featured, 
bare, bleak, and inhospitable aspect of the 
headlands and islands. He showed that by 
restoring the original forest there might be 
gained the beauty of large compositions as 
affected by broad masses of foliage palpitat- 
ing over the rigid structure of the islands 
and headlands, lifting their sky-lines, giving 
them some additional, but not excessive, 
variety of tint,—greater play of light and 
shade, —and completely overcoming the pres- 
ent hardness of outline of their loamy parts, 
without destroying the ruggedness of their 
rocky parts. He also showed how this end 
could be reached by the expenditure of six 
thousand dollars a year through a period of 
five years. But foranunfortunate mischance, 
these recommendations would at once have 
been carried out, and the appearance of the 
harbor would, by such simple means, have 
now been completely transformed into an 
appearance worthy of the gateway of a great 
city and of the circumstance that gave the 
city its being. Although the suggestion 
commends itself as something deserving 
to be realized, there has been no person or 





organization ready to assume the responsi- 
bility and push it to its consummation. 

The great value of a recreatively developed 
water-front to a city is illustrated by the 
work undertaken by Cambridge, which, in 
its scheme of park improvement, has devoted 
its chief attention to reclaiming and beauti- 
fying the banks of the Charles River through- 
out almost its entire course along the borders 
of the city. The community thus gains, at 
the cost of the work upon a comparatively 
narrow strip of land, the benefit of many 
hundreds of acres of free water-space for 
public enjoyment. This river-bank, under 
public ownership, takes the shape of a mag- 
nificent esplanade, a riverside drive and 
promenade, and two waterside playgrounds 
with bathing-beaches. The profitable char- 
acter of such an investment for a municipal- 
ity is shown in the fact that the increased 
taxes upon merely the first piece of improved 
property abutting upon the esplanade were 
more than enough to pay the whole interest 
and sinking-fund charges for the entire park 
work on the river-front. 

The example of Manchester-by-the-Sea 
in acquiring public ownership of the four 
beaches in the town—including the famous 
Singing Beach, the sands of which give out 
a sort of musical note—shows what a rural 
community may profitably do for the benefit 
of its people. The Plymouth of the Pilgrims 
also has a highly appreciated public posses- 
sion in its fine town beach. A sea-beach offers 
one of the simplest and most inexpensive 
problems in public improvement. So great 
and absorbing is the interest in the spectacle 
presented by the sea that little needs to be 
done in the way of adornment, while for a 
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rural community no outlay for maintenance 
is requisite beyond what may be necessary 
to keep the place in order. 

Acharming example of a lakeside improve- 
ment is offered by the Massachusetts town 
of Wakefield. Near the center lies Lake 
Quannapowitt, a beautiful piece of water 
more than a mile long. This supplied the 
motive for extending the old common to the 
lake, ending in a beautiful broad water vista 
framed in a characteristic rolling New Eng- 
land landscape. On one side of the lake the 
main highway runs the entire length of it, 
with a strip of public ground on the waterside 
and landings here and there. A street-rail- 
way also offers a delightful trolley excursion. 
The lake has enriched the recreative life of 
the town with the aquatic pleasuring that it 
invites, and its opportunities for canoeing, 
rowing, sailing, and excursions in motor- 
launches have been correspondingly devel- 
oped. 

In the town of Winchester, another Boston 
suburb, is found a charming combination of 
advantages. As a development of natural 
opportunities, the results shown here are 
positively ideal. In the first place, Winches- 
ter offers an unsurpassed example of the 
appreciation by a community of the value of 
agreeable and beautiful approaches for pro- 
ducing pleasing first impressions upon those 
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entering or passing through the place. The 
town occupies a valley between wooded hills. 
A little river flows through it, and expands 
into a chain of lakes below. The town com- 
mon adjoins the main railway-station of a 
great trunk-line. Bordering the common is 
the local business center, with a class of 
buildings unusually tasteful and expressive. 
The railway from the Boston direction passes 
beside the river, and the effect of its tranquil 
scenery, followed by that of the well-kept 
common at the station, has always made an 
agreeable impression upon travelers by rail. 
A few years ago a great metropolitan park- 
way was laid out beside the lakes below and 
along the river through the town, to give 
approach to a public reservation of three 
thousand acres of wooded hills and sylvan 
lakes on the easterly sideof the Mystic Valley 
—the Middlesex Fells. To assure the great- 
est possible benefit from this improvement, 
the town contributed liberally toward taking 
the river-banks for the parkway, and also for 
removing the railway freight-yards and an un- 
sightly tannery. This gave a large additional 
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AN IMPROVED LAKESIDE, WAKEFIELD, MASS. 














open space near the railway-station, and the 
site was utilized for a fine public playground, 
named the Manchester Playstead, in honor 
of a beloved citizen, and as the most appro- 
priate memorial to one who had led the 
movement and had died soon after its con- 
summation. 

This gave the town a new approach that 
was purely a pleasure-way, attracting thou- 
sands to the enjoyment of its delightful 
scenery of lakeside and pastoral river valley. 
It introduced them to the town center, 
near a picturesque stone church of the Eng- 
lish village type, at a point where the demoli- 
tion of a group of shabby wooden factories 
is to give a more sightly vista of the hand- 
some town hall, the stately great tower of 
which is reflected in the calm water above 
a dam in the stream. Thence the parkway 
winds up the slope to the great public wood- 
land,and commands glorious backward vistas 
over the valley. 

The approaches to the town by the com- 
mon highways and by the several trolley 
lines of street-railway are nearly all com- 
mensurately attractive, and are made so 
chiefly by the good taste that has given the 
town its character as a high-class residential 
suburb. About the only thing that makes all 
this fall just short of perfection is the fact 
that, in the approach from the northward, 
the shores of some ponds above the town 
are occupied by mean buildings and are dis- 
figured by advertising-signs. 

A natural corollary of what has been 
done would be to extend the improvement 
of the watercourse in the valley to these 
upper ponds. The public’s appreciation of 
the value of the work carried out should 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE BANK OF THE CHARLES 
RIVER, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


make its completion in this manner a matter 
comparatively easy of accomplishment. 

Besides its sea-front, the town of Plymouth 
has a distinctive landscape feature in the 
vast tracts of white-pine forests that cover 
the greater portion of the township area. A 
felicitous recognition of this circumstance 
is embodied in the beautiful woodland domain 
called Morton Park, secured through the 
public spirit of a nature-loving citizen. This 
noble open space occupies historic ground. 
Secure from fire and the ax, as time goes on 
its woods will show to future generations the 
most typical New England tree in all the 
stately grandeur that it had in the eyes of 
the early colonists, because in the primeval 
forest the white pine reached gigantic pro- 
portions that to-day are known only by 
tradition. 

A magnificent instance of what the energy 
of a group of public-spirited persons can do 
for civic improvement is presented in the 
celebrated Lynn Woods, where the posses- 
sion of some scattered acres by a local Public 
Forest Association, and the city’s acquire- 
ment of some basins among rocky hills for 
water-supply purposes, suggested the unifi- 
cation of these diverse holdings by the tak- 
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THE TOWN HALL, WINCHESTER, MASS. 


ing of the intervening woodlands under 
public authority. The movement was so ju- 
diciously organized that the necessary prop- 
erties were easily secured, either by gift or 
by purchase. Thus, at a comparatively slight 
cost, there was created a great public domain 
of two thousand acres, comprising one third 
of the municipal area of a large and rap- 
idly growing manufacturing city. In this 


manner the old-time common woods and 
pastures that were held in joint possession 
by the freeholders of colonial times were 
restored to public ownership. 

The foregoing examples are typical of 
the things that, in the way of civic improve- 
ment, can be accomplished in thousands of 
communities with the awakening of the 
right spirit under capable leadership. 














THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A PLAYER: 


BY J. H. STODDART. 


FIRST 


T was on the thirteenth day of October, 

1827, in the town of Black Barnsley, York- 
shire, England, that I made my first appear- 
ance on this world’s stage. My father, 
although not theatrically connected, having 
been brought up on a farm, became in after- 
time a well-known and, I think, a very fine 
actor. A Scottish nobleman, the Earl of 
Hopetoun, had an estate some distance from 
Moffat, in the parish of Johnstone, Scotland. 
He numbered among his tenant farmers 
many Stoddarts, and my father could lay 
claim to relationship with almost all of them. 
He, however, did not seem to fancy milking 
cows and following the plow, and so he made 
his way to Glasgow, where he was appren- 
ticed for seven years to learn the carpenter’s 
trade. In those days a person was deemed 
fortunate who had learned a good trade. My 
father became a constant frequenter of the 
theater, and in a short time he was thor- 
oughly stage-struck. He joined an amateur 
theatrical association, and, after having 
served his apprenticeship, went to England, 
where he succeeded in getting an engage- 
ment in a regular theater. He remained, to 
the end of his days, an actor. 

There were, at that time, in England 
routes known as “theatrical circuits,” 
among them the Huggins and Clark, the 
Fisher, and the Robertson circuit. Each of 
these consisted of about four country towns, 
and three months were spent in each. Sala- 
ries were small, but the principal performers 
had a benefit in each town; and as actors 
were employed the year round, and played 
only three nights a week, it was far from 
being an uncomfortable sort of life. 

It was in the Yorkshire circuit, managed 
by Huggins and Clark, that my father first 
made his professional bow, and it was there 
also that he first met my mother, Mary 
Pierce. Thomas Pierce, her father, famil- 


PAPER. 

iarly known by the diminutive “Tommy,” 
had, with his daughter Mary, been associated 
with the Yorkshire circuit for many years, 
and in the four towns annually visited old 
Tommy Pierce was as well known as any 
native inhabitant. He passed nearly all his 
life in the Yorkshire circuit, amusing a 
simple lot of people, and was much re- 
spected. I suppose one of these circuit 
companies would now be regarded as a lot 
of barn-stormers, but those actors were 
happy, contented, and respected people, and 
in the towns they visited yearly had hosts 
of expectant friends to meet and welcome 
them. 

The Fisher circuit was thought to offer 
a desirable situation, it being managed by 
the parents of my old friend Charles Fisher. 
He and I dressed together for a number of 
years at Wallack’s Theater (the Thirteenth- 
street house), and he would often speak of 
those early days when he used to play the 
fiddle in the orchestra of his father’s com- 
pany, and, having dressed for his part before- 
hand, would throw a cloak over his costume 
and take his place with the band, and then, 
after the overture was ended, return to the 
stage and his part. 

The Robertson circuit was thought to be 
of more importance than the others men- 
tioned. It certainly produced actors of great 
distinction in Mr. Tom Robertson, the dram- 
atist, and his talented sister Miss Madge 
Robertson, now Mrs. Kendal. 

My father, having married Miss Mary 
Pierce, thought it prudent to seek his for- 
tune in some wider field than the Yorkshire 
circuit, and he succeeded in procuring an 
engagement for himself and his wife in 
Manchester. They also played in Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Dublin, and Belfast, and in most 
of the smaller towns of England. Time 
brought them a large family—seven boys 


1 These extracts from Mr. Stoddart’s manuscript do not even make mention of many characters which he has im- 
personated, or of many prominent artists with whom he has been associated. Their purpose is rather to produce an 
outline sketch of the actor’s life and personality, suited to the limited space of two magazine articles.—EpiTor. 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A PLAYER. 


and three girls. The girls and two boys 
died in infancy, leaving George, James, 
Robert, Richard, and Benjamin, all of whom 
attained to manhood and adopted the stage 
as a profession, each in his time playing many 
parts. For years we wandered through the 
small English towns, encountering the ups 
and downs of theatrical life, and being far 
oftenerdown than up. Alas! all nowaredead, 
leaving the writer, in his seventy-fifth year, 
only the remembrance of loving brothers 
and of affectionate parents. I often think 
of the days when we were all “wee chaps,” 
tramping through England and Scotland, 
scantily clothed, possessed of huge appetites, 
many times lacking the means to appease 
them; and yet those days stand out as among 
the happiest of my life. What, indeed, 
would I not give to recall them? 


MY FIRST ENGAGEMENT. 


Mr. JOHN HENRY ALEXANDER, or “old Alec,” 
as the boys in Glasgow were wont to call 
him, was the most eccentric character known 
to the theatrical profession. He had, how- 
ever, wonderful perseverance and energy. 
His first performances in Glasgow were given 
in a loft. Although he was laughed at and 
quizzed, nothing could daunt him. He held 
his own, and became not only the manager, 
but the proprietor, of the most gorgeous 
theater outside of London. My father and 
Alexander had been boys together, and, as 
fellow-apprentices, had “served their time” 


in Glasgow, and were close companions. They | 
had also entered the theatrical profession in - 


the same year. Alexander prospered; my 
father did not. 

We were getting on so badly in England, 
and our prospects were so dark, that a letter 
was at last sent to Scotland, applying to 
Alexander for an engagement. His reply 
was awaited with anxiety. One day my 
brother George came running into the 
house with a letter, shouting: “It is from 
Glasgow, from Alexander.” And so it proved 
to be. It was a friendly letter, saying that the 
writer would be glad.to receive my father, 
but could not, at present, avail himself of 
my mother’s services. “Never mind, Mary,” 
said my father; “my salary will keep the pot 
boiling, and you will be fully employed at- 
tending to the youngsters.” 

We arrived in Glasgow in due course, and 
sought Alexander, who seemed very glad to 
see us. My father’s salary was fixed at two 
pounds per week—not a large sum for the 
needs of so large a family, but when my 
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father mentioned the amount we all thought 
ita fortune. Alexander had again expressed 
his regret that he had nothing to offer my 
mother, but, remembering “auld lang syne,” 
he .proposed to engage the young Masters 
Stoddart, whom, he said, he would use as 
frequently as the plays would permit, for 
children’s parts, pages, etc. So it was ar- 
ranged that, irrespective of age, we should 
each receive one shilling a performance 
when we acted speaking parts, and sixpence 
when we appeared in silent ones. 

The varied and extensive repertory of my 
brothers and myself under this shilling and 
sixpenny arrangement would scarcely be 
credited. When we entered on our career 
with Alexander, our tender years confined us 
to children’s parts, but, with advance of 
time, we were put on in the tragedies as 
pages, in the nautical pieces as young sailors, 
and in the melodramas my brother George 
and I, when we had reached the ages of ten 
and eight respectively, were to be seen as 
bloodthirsty young ruffians, wearing our own 
light hair, but with villainous black beards, 
—done in cork, frequently by Mr. Alexander 
himself, — fighting fierce combats at the rear 
of the stage. Alexander would say: “ There; 
that will do; now go along. There are young 
ruffians, you know, as well as old ruffians.” 
We got to be known as well as Alexander 
himself by the patrons of the theater, and 
the newspapers would often refer to us as 
“ Alec’s two young heroes.” 


A HILARIOUS DEBUT. 


I CANNOT remember the first appearance of 
my brother George, but I vividly recollect 
my own. I was five years old, and was taken 
on to represent the child of Martin Haywood, 
in Douglas Jerrold’s drama of “The Rent 
Day.” In the last scene, where Crumbs, 
played by my father, seizes Martin’s goods 
and chattels, and is about to turn him out 
of doors, I became. fearfully excited, and 
when Martin, my stage father, began berat- 
ing Crumbs, the real author of my being, I 
could stand it no longer. I ran from Martin 
and clung wildly to old Crumbs. I had been 
announced as “Master Stoddart, five years 
old, his first appearance on any stage,” so 
that my identity and. my relationship to 
Crumbs were known to the public. The 
audience yelled with delight, and the con- 
clusion of the act was, of course, completely 
upset. My début, therefore, proved highly 
injurious to my prospects, for, some time 
afterward, when other children were re- 
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quired, Alexander would say to my father: 
“Stoddart, don’t bring ‘The Rent Day’ boy.” 

I made asecond appearance later, in “ Mac- 
beth.” I was cast for one of the apparitions. 
Macready was playing the great Thane. I 
had to say: 


Macbeth, Macbeth, Macbeth, beware Macduff! 
Beware the Thane of Fife! dismiss me: enough! 


I was nervous, but having upset things in 
“The Rent Day,” on my first appearance, I 
thought it absolutely necessary for my future 
well-being that, this time, I should convince 
Mr. Alexander of my stability. I stood at 
the wings watching Macready. He was so 
particular that everybody dreaded him. I 
made my way under the stage and found the 
step-ladder by which I was to reach the 
caldron. The witches were stirring some- 
thing in it with their sticks. I kept repeat- 
ing my lines, fearful that I should forget 
them. At last my time came to appear. I 
popped my head through the caldron and 
heard my cue. One of the witches says: 


He knows thy thought: 
Hear his speech, but say thou naught. 


I was trembling like a leaf, but I began: 
“Muckbeth, Muckbeth!” Mr. Macready in- 
stantly interrupted me: “Oh, no, no, young 
man; not Muck, not Muck. Go on, sir; try 
again.” I said once more, “ Muckbeth.” “Oh, 
no, no! Mack, Mack, Mack! Daman it, can’t 
you say Macbeth?” At this moment Mr. 
Alexander kindly came to my rescue. “I 
think, Mr. Macready,” he said, “ you will find 
the boy all right at night. Besides,” he 
added, “‘ Macbeth’ is a Scotch piece, and a 
little of the Scotch dialect may not be alto- 
gether out of place.” Alexander had a very 
broad accent himself. I was at last allowed 
to proceed in my own way, but I do not re- 
member whether I finally said “Muck” or 
“Mack.” 

Nearly all the important star actors of the 
time came down from London and played 
engagements with Alexander. Among them 
were Helen Faucit, Charles Mathews, Mme. 
Vestris, Tyrone Power, the great Irish come- 
dian, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Benjamin 
Webster, Mme. Celeste, J. B. Buckstone, 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Edwin Forrest, and Char- 
lotte Cushman. 

Charlotte Cushman began in “Guy Man- 
nering.” Although it was not a novelty in 
Glasgow, but a stock piece, played season 
after season, when her Meg Merrilies was 
once made known to the Glasgow theater- 
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going public, not only were the houses 
packed, but Dunlop street was thronged 
with people anxious to witness her perform- 
ance, and her Meg Merrilies became the talk 
of the town. I had the honor of playing the 
Gypsy Boy with her, and as long as I live I 
shall remember her first entrance, and her 
death at the end of the piece. 


AN ATTEMPT TO BECOME A SAILOR. 


As I grew older I began to think that 
some other occupation would be more con- 
genial to me. After the Glasgow season a 
company was formed to try their luck in 
Greenock,—a sort of sharing scheme,—of 
which my father became the manager. I 
used to watch the ships come in and go out, 
and, seeing the sailors spend their money 
freely ashore, I thought that seafaring would 
be an ideal life, and resolved to adopt it. I 
had a sympathizing landlady, who looked 
upon the theater as a pit of iniquity, and in 
order, as she said, to redeem me, did her 
utmost to try to obtain for me my heart’s 
desire, to ship on board some vessel. She 
wandered with me from shipping-office to 
shipping-office, took me on board all sorts of 
craft, interviewing captains and mates, but 
all to no purpose. Her last application set- 
tled the business. After much exertion, 
climbing over two vessels to reach a third 
that lay alongside, we succeeded in obtain- 
ing an interview with the captain, who 
looked at my landlady and then at me. “Are 
you his mither?” “No,” she said; “no 
exactly his mither, just a friend.” “ Woman,” 
said the captain, “you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself to try and send a boy like that 
to sea. He’d be dead before we got through 
half the voyage. Take him home, and make 
a tailor of him. Get ashore, get ashore.” 
My landlady beat a hasty retreat, saying as 
she went: “ You must just be a play-actor all 
your days. I’m no going to fash my head 
wie ye ony more.” And she did not. 


TRIALS OF A STOCK ACTOR. 


WE returned to Glasgow, and rejoined Mr. 
Alexander, passing another season in the 
same old way. Alexander was always careful 
not to offend my father, who had been with 
him so long, had such a “good study,” and 
was so well up in all the current plays, that 
he was a most valuable member of the com- 
pany. There were no type-written parts in 
those days. An actor had to write out his 
own part, and was allowed only a certain time 
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in which to do it, having then to pass the 
manuscript or play-book on to some other 
member. Many and many a night, after 
the performance, when my brothers and I 
were all in bed, father and mother would be 
at work on new parts for hours, she reading 
and he writing. Often poor mother, tired 
out, would nod over her task and lose her 
place, saying, “Oh, dear! I have given you 
the wrong speech,” and father would irri- 
tably reply: “Confound it! Give me the book, 
and I ’ll read it myself.” But in the same 
moment he would rise, kiss her, and insist 
upon her going to bed, finishing the task by 
himself. Poor mother! God bless her mem- 
ory! One of the most patient and tender- 
hearted creatures that ever lived, trying to 
clothe and provide for her children on so 
slender an income, and fighting a malady, 
cancer, that eventually ended her life; and 
yet so good, so cheerful, always making light 
of her pain. 

Charles Mathews and Mme. Vestris played 
an engagement with Alexander one season, 
and years after Mr. Mathews recalled to me, 
when we were together at Wallack’s, an in- 
cident of it. “I shall never forget your fa- 
ther,” said he, “and the terrific work he got 
through with Alexander in Glasgow. Vestris 
and I were playing an engagement there, and 
your father was in all the plays. The enter- 
tainment on one occasion consisted of ‘The 
Windmill,’ ‘The Loan of a Lover,’ and ‘The 
Captain of the Watch.’ Your father had 
struggled through the first two at rehearsal. 
When we came to the last play, ‘The Cap- 
tain of the Watch,’ he seemed a little be- 
fogged. I said to him: ‘Stoddart, do you 
know this piece, “The Captain of the 
Watch”?’ ‘No, sir,’ said he; ‘I do not.’ 
‘Well,’ I explained, ‘this old baron that you 
play is a—well, he is a sort of mysterious 
old fellow, you know.’ x4 shall never forget 
your father’s expression. He looked at all 
the parts in his pocket, and then at me, and 
he said in his droll way: ‘Mr. Mathews, you 
will find the baron d—d mysterious to- 
night.’” 


EDWIN FORREST IN BAD HUMOR. 


THE American tragedian Edwin Forrest 
followed Mathews at the Theater Royal, and 
' played a very indifferent engagement. He 
and Alexander were at war all the time. As 
the business was bad, old Alec cut down 
the supers to about one half the number 
Forrest required. Upon Forrest objecting, 
Alexander justified himself by calling atten- 
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tion to the fact that Macready and other 
great stars had played at his theater with 
no greater auxiliary assistance than was 
offered to Forrest. “You are an ass,” said 
Forrest. “A what?” said Alec. “An ass, 
an ass!” repeated Forrest. “Sir,” replied 
Alec, “I have built this beautiful temple 
of the drama. I am its sole proprietor; you, 
Mr. Forrest, are simply a guest, and, judg- 
ing from your behavior, a very disagreeable 
one youare.” “ Your guest!” ejaculated Mr. 
Forrest. “A rat would n’t be your guest.” 
I suppose both were glad when the engage- 
ment ended. 

My brother George, who was nearly two 
years my senior, determined to strike out on 
his own account, and succeeded in obtaining 
a situation at the Coventry Theater, man- 
aged by Mr. Bennett, to play the first walk- 
ing gentleman. In those days the actor had 
to begin at the bottom of the ladder, passing 
successively from general-utility business, 
which consisted of anything and everything 
of a minor description, to respectable utility, 
which was a step higher. He remained for 
two years with Mr. Bennett, who had two 
theaters, one at Worcester and the other 
at Coventry. 


ENGAGED FOR ABERDEEN. 


My brother Robert and I remained with 
Alexander for one season longer, but the 
fact that George had struck out for himself 
suggested to us that we had arrived at an 
age when we ought to be able to fend for 
ourselves, so we wrote to various managers 
for a joint engagement, resolving not to 
separate if we could avoid it. Our applica- 
tions were for respectable utility, and the 
favorable reply received was from Mr. Pol- 
lock of the Theater Royal, Aberdeen, who 
offered, if we were content to place ourselves 
under his guidance, to receive us at a joint 
salary of thirty shillings per week. Bob and 
I were frantic with joy; it seemed a fortune 
after Alexander’s shilling and sixpenny ar- 
rangement. I think if we read Pollock’s 
letter once, we must have read it fifty times. 
Of course we lost no time in sending a letter 
of acceptance. My father took a rosy view, 
saying it was a fine opportunity for us; that 
we had ability, and would be sure to get on. 
“As for Jim,” he said, “he ’ll make a fine 
melodramatic actor. I never saw any one 
who could make a better backfall.” He 
advised us also to keep what we earned until 
the end of the Glasgow season, and with it 
to get ourselves a few properties, as we 
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should require them. “You will each want 
a pair of russet boots,” he said, “a pair of 
sandals, two pairs of tights, a pair of flesh- 
ings, two ostrich feathers, and a sword.” 
Father seemed as much pleased as Bob and 
I were, but mother, who had been sitting in 
a corner during the conversation, was cry- 
ing. Bob said: “Why, mother, you are cry- 
ing.” Father, in his characteristic way: 
“Confound it! what are you crying for?” 
“Qh, I can’t help it, dear,” returned mother, 
“when I think of their leaving us.” 

We had a vacation of a few months after 
our closing in Glasgow. We were deter- 
mined to ride into Aberdeen, which we 
did, arriving on a Sunday. Having ascer- 
tained that the Theater Royal was situated 
on Marshall street, we set out to look for 
suitable lodgings -in the vicinity, and suc- 
ceeded in finding a very nice room. At the 
theater we found our trunk, and promptly 
caused it to be sent to our lodging. The 
theater was to open on the following Wednes- 
day. When we arrived again at our room, 
the landlady seemed anxious to know our 
occupation, and when we told her that we 
were actors she was somewhat taken aback. 
We heard her repeat the information to 
others in the next room, and it appeared to 
stagger the entire family. Nothing was said 
until Bob, while unpacking his bag, began 
to whistle a snatch of a song. It was then 
that the landlady really bounded into our 
room, exclaiming, in great perturbation: 
“For mercy’s sake, what are ye doin’, 
whistlin’ on the Lord’s day? Git oot o’ ma 
house; put your things back into your bag, 
and git oot.” We told her, in no mistakable 
terms, what we thought of her, and we left. 
And it was fortunate that we did so, for we 
succeeded in being received in the house of 
one of the kindest and most motherly of 
persons, with whom we remained for a num- 
ber of years. 


A NOTICE TO QUIT. 


On the following morning we went to the 
theater, and found that the opening play was 
“Hamlet,” in which we were assigned two 
small parts. Later, however, we were in- 
formed by Mr. Pollock that the actor who 
was to have played Horatic could not come, 
and that one of us would have to go on for 
the part. Of course Bob did not want to 
attempt it, nor did I, but, by virtue of my 
seniority of fourteen months, it finally de- 
volved upon me. I remember how I walked 
up and down our room, hour after hour, try- 
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ing to get the words of Horatio into my 
head. Now I could repeat them; then all the 
words would leave me. Mr. Richard Young, 
a good actor, had been brought from London 
as our leading man, and he chose Hamlet for 
his opening part. At rehearsal he instructed 
the actors playing Horatio and Marcellus to 
do just as he did in making the exit when 
Hamlet follows the ghost off. Hamlet’s busi- 
ness was to drop his hat and cloak, and, 
crouching, point with his left hand as he made 
his exit, saying: “Go on! I ’ll follow thee.” 
I suppose it must have been effective, for he 
received a round of applause; but when we, 
acting according to our instructions, picked 
up his hat and cloak, and, crouching, pointed 
with our left hands, in clumsy imitation of 
the Dane, we certainly did not evoke the 
public favor. A low comedian would have 
been well pleased at the manner in which 
our efforts were received. 

Mr. Pollock, who was at the wing, when 
we came off said to us: “What the devil are 
you doing?” We could only stammer that 
Mr. Young had told us to make our exit in 
that way. I really knew more of the words 
than I thought I should, but I was discon- 
certed at the behavior of the audience when- 
ever Marcellus or Horatio appeared, and I 
was very glad when it was all over. Bob 
comforted me with the assurance that I had 
done well under the circumstances, but Mr. 
Pollock had formed a different opinion, for 
the next day he sent me the following note: 


Dear Sir: Your services will not be required 
after the expiration of four weeks. If your brother 
wishes, we shall be pleased to retain him. 

Yours truly, WILLIAM PoLLock. 


I do not think I ever felt more unhappy 
in my life. Bob and I had made close calcu- 
lations of the amouyt we should be able to 
save out of our thirty shillings, and had 
arranged what we would purchase. I re- 
member how dear Bob endeavored to console 
me. “Never mind, Jim,” he said; “we can 
live on the fifteen shillings I receive, and you 
can be understudying parts, so it will be all 
right yet.” I inclosed- Mr. Pollock’s note to 
my father, and received by return mail this 
answer: 


Dear Jim: Sorry to hear of your trouble. At 
the end of the four weeks make yourself quite sure 
at the treasury, pull Pollock’s nose, and come home. 

Your affectionate FaqtHER. 


“Hamlet” was repeated before my four 
weeks’ notice had expired. I was now glib 
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in the words, and Mr. Young had cut out 
the objectionable business of our exit. I was 
told by the members of the company that if 
I had been as good at the first representa- 
tion as at the second, I should have been all 
right. 

RETRIEVING MY REPUTATION. 


DurRING what I supposed to be my final 
week we played a Scotch drama called “Gil- 
deroy,” in which I was cast for the part of 
Walter Logan. Now, this was one of Alex- 
ander’s old pieces, and Walter Logan one of 
my father’s characters. He was supposed to 
be an old Scotchman, taken prisoner by the 
English, and under sentence of death, and 
he had some telling patriotic pieces to de- 
liver, one ending, I remember, with the 
words, “Scotland may be the friend of Eng- 
land, but never will be her slave.” I knew 
all the words of the part, and remembered 
where father used to get his applause. Bob 
said: “Jim, this is your chance; show them 
what they are losing.” I felt it was my op- 
portunity, and I got on so well that Mr. 
Pollock came to me after the performance, 
congratulated me, and said he thought that, 
on reflection, it would be a pity to separate 
me from my brother, so he would be glad to 
have me remain. I did so for a number of 
years. I was not much over seventeen, and 
had to put on a gray wig for the part of 
Walter Logan. I have been wearing gray 
wigs ever since. 

Before the end of our career in Aberdeen 
Mr. Pollock said he regarded us as two of 
the most important members of his com- 
pany, and he proved it by raising our salaries 
each season. I played all the first old men, 
and Bob the comedy business. We had a 
joint benefit every year, which always turned 
out well. Thus all went bravely, and we were 
happy and contented, until I discovered that 
Bob had fallen head over ears in love with a 
Scotch lassie and had begun seriously to con- 
template matrimony. Matters drifted along 
for more than a year, when, one evening, he 
did not turn up at the performance. I sat 
up nearly all the night waiting for him, but 
no Bob appeared. Next day I received a 
letter saying he and his Jennie were married 
and had gone to England. 


GOOD-BY TO SCOTLAND. 


At the end of the season Mr. Pollock ex- 
pressell himself as anxious that I should 
remain, and I had really become an essential 
and important member of his company, also 
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rather popular with the audiences, which was 
very gratifying, considering how different my 
position had been at the beginning of my 
Aberdeen career. I told my manager that, 
although I fully appreciated all he had done 
for me,—and he had been very kind, —I felt 
I could not remain without my brother. So I 
bade good-by to Scotland, and I have never 
seen it since. While I live I shall ever re- 
member the many happy years passed there. 

My father, in the meantime, had left Glas- 
gow, and he was now engaged at the Adelphi 
Theater in Liverpool. So to Liverpool I 
went, and spent a few happy weeks with my 
parents and brothers. I could find no open- 
ing at any of the theaters in that city, but 
I succeeded in obtaining an engagement with 
Mr. Moseley, the manager of the theater at 
Bradford, in Yorkshire. Moseley would often 
have a short season also in Huddersfield, for 
which extra people were engaged. I was 
disappointed when I found that I was sent 
there, and not to Bradford. The company 
was a good one. The Robertson circuit had 
broken up, and Mr. Robertson was now the 
stage-manager at Huddersfield, while his 
son Tom Robertson (who afterward wrote 
“Caste,” “School,” etc.) played walking 
gentleman at asalary of twenty-five shillings 
per week. Although, even at this time, he 
was writing, he had produced no play. Upon 
several occasions he invited me to his room 
to hear him read some of his works, and he 
would ask my opinion of them. I am afraid 
they were, at that time, a little beyond my 
comprehension. 

The season at Huddersfield closed in about 
eight weeks, and the company closed with 
the season. I had a letter from Mr. Moseley 
saying I might come on to Bradford and 
continue, if I wished. As I was the only 
one in the company who was so fortunate, 
I was congratulated by all my associates. I 
remember Robertson saying: “You lucky 
fellow, to be engaged for Bradford! I wish 
I were.” He also proposed to me that I 
should purchase of him his two pairs of knee- 
breeches, one of nankeen and the other of 
doeskin, saying that they would be useful, 
and that he would let me have them cheap. 
I bought them from him, paying half a crown 
for one pair and eighteenpence for the other. 
I have them yet, and when, in later years, 
Tom Robertson became the brilliant author, 
I often looked at those old breeches and won- 
dered if the plays which he read me in his lit- 
tle room in Huddersfield were those which 
were produced in his famous time. I remained 
with the Bradford company for two years. 
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My brother George, who had been for 
several years with Mr. Copeland, manager 
of the Theater Royal and also the Amphi- 
theater in Liverpool, sent me word that he 
had spoken about me, and that Mr. Copeland 
had said he would be pleased to hear from 
me. I therefore wrote to him, and the result 
was that I left Bradford and went to Liver- 
pool. At this time my salary was thirty 
shillings per week, and I played all the prin- 
cipal old men. Then every one had to do 
whatever was required of him. I can re- 
member playing Sir Harcourt Courtley in 
“London Assurance,” and, the same even- 
ing, going on as a baker in the comic scenes 
of the pantomime, a board of loaves upon 
my head, and being knocked down by the 
clown and pelted with my own bread by the 
pantaloon. 


WE GO TO AMERICA. 


My brother George had received the offer 
of an engagement at a new theater in Bos- 
ton, in the United States, under the manage- 
ment of a Mr. Fleming. George had already 
married Miss Ann Taylor, and they had an 
infant daughter (who is now, 1902, Mrs. 
Neil Burgess). Miss Taylor, like my brother, 
had been with Mr. Copeland for several years. 
As George had, therefore, an extra claim 
upon his exertions, and the American salary 
was nearly double that received in England, 
he resolved to make the venture. We all 
went down to the landing-stage and saw him 
and his family off, doubting if we should ever 
see them again. 

Our letters from America, during the en- 
suing winter, told of George’s success in 
Boston, and how much he liked the country. 
The chances, he said, were much better for 
success in the New World, and he advised us 
all to come out. I made up my mind that I 
would go, but my other brothers thought 
they would wait to see how I succeeded be- 
fore they made the venture. My father 
determined that if I went he would go with 
me. My father had a friend named Page, 
who was the captain of a sailing-ship called 
the Washington, and when he heard of fa- 
ther’s intention he suggested that we cross 
with him. 

Mr. Copeland, our manager, seemed sorry 
that I was leaving, and said that he would 
add ten shillings per week to my salary if I 
would remain, but even this did not tempt 
me. I was not to be dissuaded from my 
determination to visit America. He treated 
me very well, for when he found I was re- 
solved he told me that the principal theater 
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in New York was managed by a friend of 
his, Mr. James Wallack, who had played 
many engagements with him in Liverpool, 
and that I might use his name, by way of 
introduction, when I reached New York. 

My brothers Robert and Richard came 
down to the dock to see us off; my youngest 
brother, Ben, being too young to be left be- 
hind, came with us. On a bright morning in 
midsummer we set sail. We had comfortable 
quarters, and the captain seemed resolved to 
make things agreeable for us. We were all 
jolly for a time; but my mirth wa§ short- 
lived, as the motion of the ship soon began 
to tell on me, and after we got to sea I be- 
came downright il]. I was put to bed, and 
I never knew another moment’s comfort until 
the pilot-boat took us in charge off Long 
Island. The voyage lasted six weeks. On a 
beautiful August day in 1854 I had my first 
glimpse of the shores of America. 


JOY OVER MY ENGAGEMENT AT WALLACK’S. 


I HAD brought with me to America some 
playbills containing my name in various casts 
for principal characters, and I was told by 
Mr. Charles Parsloe, who was at that time, 
I believe, the only dramatic agent in New 
York (he had an office in Chambers street), 
that he thought I might dismiss the idea of 
doing business with either Wallack or Bur- 
ton, as each had a company which was fully 
made up and difficult to enter. He said that 
there was a company being formed by Mr. 
Forbes for the theater at Providence, Rhode 
Island, and he thought he might place me 
there. I told him that, in the event of my 
not succeeding in New York, I should be 
glad to go to Providence. 

As I left him he said that he knew of no 
actor in the country who would not be 
pleased to play anything with Mr. Wallack, 
and at Wallack’s own terms; but I was not 
to be discouraged, so I determined to ap- 
proach Mr. Wallack, and thereupon wrote 
him a letter, in which I said that I had 
been a member of Mr. Copeland’s company 
in Liverpool, had acted important parts, 
both at the Amphitheater and the Theater 
Royal in that city, that Mr. Copeland had 
said that he was well known to Mr. Wal- 
lack, and had given me permission to use 
his name by way of introduction; also, that 
if he thought he could make room for me, 
I should be pleased to place myself under 
his guidance. 

I received no reply for more than a week, 
and had given up all hope, when, one morn- 
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ing, a letter came from Mr. Wallack, to the 
effect that he would see me the next day. 
This letter created excitement. I dressed 
myself carefully in all my best. Mother 
said, “Good luck to you,” and father, “ Don’t 
forget your playbills,” and off I went. I had 
always understood that Mr. Wallack was one 
of our greatest actors, so I was a little ner- 
vous when I knocked at his office door. But 
the manner in which he received me put me 
at once at my ease. He shook me by the 
hand and asked about his friend Copeland, 
saying he was always glad to meet any one 
from England, at which his son Lester re- 
marked (looking at me through an eye- 
glass): “Yes, and there is little doubt as 
to where he comes from; look at his hat 
and his boots.” 

Mr. Wallack then asked me what I 
thought I could do best, and I explained to 
him that, although a young man, I had al- 
ways played old men. I then presented my 
playbills, which he examined, and noticing 
that of “As You Like It,” said: “Ah, I see 
you have been on for old Adam.” I thought 
his words, “ been on for old Adam,” suggested 
a doubt of my ability to play it. Fortunately, 
I had a newspaper clipping containing some 
favorable mention of my performance of that 
part, and this I presented. It did not seem 
to impress him. At last he said: “Well, 
Mr. Blake plays the part with me. You, of 
course, never saw Blake.” I was forced to 
admit that I had not. “Oh, a great actor!” 
said Wallack. And afterward, when I had 
seen Blake, I fully agreed with his opinion. 

Mr. Wallack continued that he did not 
know what he could say to me, as his com- 
pany was very full, in fact, as he said, com- 
prising almost every one of any note in the 
country. “My company is large,” he said, 
“and expensive, and my theater small, but 
if, as you say in your note, you are willing 
to place yourself under my direction, I will 
give you fifteen dollars a week to begin, and 
if 1 find you answer my purpose, why, in 
time, I may do better by you.” I thanked 
Mr. Wallack for his kindness, assured him 
of the gratification it would give me to feel 
myself under so able a director, and bowed 
myself out. 

I scarcely know how I reached home. I 
rushed into the room where father and 
mother and brother Ben were, shouting out 
in my exultation: “I am engaged by Wal- 
lack!” “No,” said my father. “Yes,” I 
said; “and for three pounds per week.” 
“I am devilish glad we came over,” con- 
tinued my father. My poor mother was 
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anxious to know if it was owing to the 
playbills that I had achieved this wonderful 
success. 


MY FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. 


IN a few days a meeting of the company 
was called. Mr. Frederick Chippindale, who 
was to have played quite a long part in the 
afterpiece on the opening night, could not 
act on account of the death of his child. 
The name of the play was “A Phenomenon 
in a Smock Frock,” and the part was Mr. 
Sowerby. In Mr. Chippindale’s absence I was 
put on for this character, and in it I made 
my first appearance in New York, Septem- 
ber 7, 1854. The performance was opened 
with the singing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” the company being discovered upon 
the stage at the rise of the curtain. There 
was a lady, Miss Matilda Phillips, who sang 
the last verse of the national song and 
afterward played in the last piece, in whom, 
even on this our first meeting, I at once felt 
much interest—a deep and lasting interest, 
which has continued to the present day and 
can never be effaced. 

The first night’s performance seemed to 
please. The first piece was a comedy, “The 


‘Irish Heiress.” I remember that, after it, 


Mr. Wallack was called before the curtain, 
and he made a speech, thanking his patrons 
for their kind reception of the old favorites, 
and incidentally alluding to a gentleman 
from England, who had yet to appear, and 
who, he hoped, would find a place in their 
affections. I was sorry he thus drew atten- 
tion to me, as it interfered with my efforts. 
However, I got through tolerably well. Mr. 
Felix Vincent, who played the comedy part, 
—the principal one in the piece, —I thought 
very clever. 


A BRILLIANT COMEDY COMPANY. 


As I saw more of the company, my eyes 
were opened to its strength and individual 
ability. I do not think the old comedies were 
ever better played. I have of late mentioned 
the name of Blake and the names of other 
prominent members of this company, and I 
find many clever people of to-day who have 
never heard of these artists. “Are we so 
soon forgot when we are gone?” 

In those days Mr. John Lester—the Lester 
Wallack of after days—was spoken of as the 
handsomest man in New York, his only 
rival being Mr. George Jordan of Burton’s 
Theater. Burton had a splendid company; 
he was a host in himself, and had with 
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him, besides George Jordan, such actors as 
Charles Fisher and Tom Johnson. Harry 
Placide also played each season, for a num- 
ber of weeks, at Burton’s Theater. When 
Mr. Chippindale returned to the company 
he was assigned to his old parts, and conse- 
quently I did not get much further oppor- 
tunity at that time. 

The Bateman children were playing at 
Niblo’s Garden, and Mr. Wallack asked me 
if I would like to act with them for a week 
or two. I was very glad to do so, and played 
old Pickle in “The Spoiled Child,” and a 
number of other parts, with them. After 
their engagement ended I returned to my 
old position at Wallack’s. Thereafter the 
parts given me were of a minor description, 
but I felt that most of my associates knew 
so much more about acting than I did that 
I ought to be satisfied that I was at least a 
member of the Wallack company. I used to 
take particular pains in trying to do my 
utmost with every part for which I was cast, 
and had made up my mind to remain in New 
York, however humble my position, rather 
than fill a more exalted one outside of the 
city, arguing with myself that if I had abil- 
ity, New York was the place to gain a recog- 
nition of it. After all these years I have no 
reason to regret my decision. 



































THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL WIG. 


I BEGAN to achieve a reputation for my 
wigs, and the way I used to blend them— 
that is, join them to my forehead—when 
they were bald. Mr. Frank Rae of the com- 
pany used to compliment me, saying he never 
saw any one who could match in a wig as I 
did. I remember when I was playing a very 
old man, a small part (but upon an occasion 
when Mr. Wallack was to be in his box), I 
put on one of my best wigs, and was par- 
ticularly fortunate in the blending of it. 
When the first act was over, and we were 
all in the green-room, Mr. Wallack came in 
and complimented most of the people on 
their work. To me he said: “Mr. Stoddart, 
that is a beautiful wig of yours, and you have 
matched it in well, but as the scene is an ex- 
terior and the other characters all had their 
hats on, it seems rather out of place for you to 
carry yours in your hand. Your next scene, 
I think, is an interior; the audience will then 
have ample opportunity of seeing what a 
beautiful wig it is.” These remarks, having 
been addressed to me before all the company, 
confused me somewhat, and I put my hat on, 
at which Mr. Wallack said: “Oh, you need n’t 
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put it on here, old boy; besides, you know, 
there are ladies in the green-room.” I was 
sadly confused by these remarks, and soon 
removed myself from the green-room. 


COURTSHIP. 


IN all these little mishaps and troubles I 
had a kind and sympathizing friend, Miss 
Phillips, of whom I have previously spoken. 
As far as I dared I began to become very 
fond of her and to pay her all the atten- 
tion I could. Her position in the theater was 
considerably in advance of my own, added to 
which I thought her very handsome, and I 
knew that I was quite the reverse. We were 
about of an age, and there the resemblance 
ended. I heard she was the principal support 
of her mother and brothers, and was domes- 
tic, a trait peculiarly to my liking. Before 
joining Wallack’s Theater she had been a 
favorite at Mitchell’s Olympic. 

Miss Phillips lived far from Wallack’s 
Theater, and Mr. Chippindale, who was an 
old friend, was in the habit of escorting 
her to her home after the performance. I 
thought, therefore, that it would not be in- 
judicious on my part to hang on to Chip- 
pindale; so we would get out of the theater 
a little in advance, have a glass of ale to- 
gether, and hurry back that he might meet 
the lady. After a timé I got to be so fre- 
quently with both that I ventured to remark 
to “Chip,” as he was familiarly called, that 
if I should be permitted to walk home with 
them, we might have another glass, or even 
more than one, after we had left our charge. 
I was rather ungrateful, for I began to plot 
how I might rid myself of his company, 
terminate our joint attentions in seeing Miss 
Phillips home, and convince the lady that a 
single escort was all-sufficient, and that es- 
cort myself. So, one evening, “screwing my 
courage to the sticking-point,” I approached 
her and asked to be permitted to see her 
home. “Why,” she said, “I thought you had 
been doing so for some time.” “Oh, yes,” I 
replied; “but please don’t have Chip.” She 
would not at first consent to his dismissal, 
but as Mr. Chippindale was a married man 
with a family, and, I think, began to see 
how the land lay with me, he soon after 
took his glass by himself, and left me in full 
possession. It was thus that I became ac- 
quainted with a dear, good woman, my part- 
ner of forty years, a comfort and a blessing 
through all my life, until the time of great 
sorrow when I lost her. 

An interesting member of Mr. Wallack’s 
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company, at that time, was Mr. Edward 
Sothern, who had adopted the stage-name 
of Douglas Stuart. He played the principal 
business after Lester. His opportunities not 
being all that he could desire, at the end of 
the season, there being then a vacancy of 
about eight weeks, he conceived the idea of 
forming a company of his own. With this in 
view, he spoke to me and a few others, wish- 
ing to procure our services. As I was reén- 
“gaged for the next season at Wallack’s, I 
was glad to fill the time before my reopen- 
ing in this way. We visited Canada, opening 
at Bytown, now called Ottawa. As Soth- 
ern’s main. object in making the venture 
was to gain more experience, the pieces 
played were principally done for him, and 
even then I considered him clever. I thought 
Bytown a pretty place. We also went to 
one or two minor towns in Canada. The 
business was tolerably good during the en- 
tire eight weeks, and we all enjoyed our- 
selves greatly during the trip and had a 
jolly time. At the end of my second season 
Mr. Sothern had made arrangements to play 
at Halifax. I was now married, and both my 
wife and I were members of his company. 


LAURA KEENE. 


DurRING Miss Laura Keene’s career with Mr. 
Wallack she became the greatest favorite of 
his company and the chief attraction of the 
house. I think she was largely indebted to 
Mr. Wallack for her popularity. She must, 
of course, always have been talented, but it 
was her manager who developed her talent. 
He took great pains with her in everything 
she played, selected pieces that he thought 
best suited to her ability, and the conse- 
quence was that her name became essential 
to every performance given. She would sit 
in front with Mr. Wallack at rehearsal, and 
he would consult her in almost everything. 
There soon came a time when there arose a 
very serious misunderstanding between them, 
the result being that Miss Keene withdrew 
from the theater, much to its detriment both 
in anartistic anda pecuniary sense. She went, 
I believe, to Baltimore. That Miss Keene 
acted hastily, and afterward regretted her 
action, there can be no doubt, for a number 
of the-best patrons of the theater sent to 
Mr. Wallack a petition asking for her rein- 
statement. He was inflexible, and she never 
played at Wallack’s again. 

Mrs. Stoddart and I were reéngaged for 
the season of 1856. My position in the thea- 
ter being of so minor a character, I had made 
application for Mrs. Stoddart only, and 
Vou. LXIV.—8. 






had received a courteous letter in reply. I 
had recently been married, and Mr. Wallack 
said he could not think of separating me 
from my wife, so he thought I had better 
remain. It does not seem so easy a matter 
now for man and wife to remain together in 
professional life; in fact, it seems to be almost 
the rule that they must go their separate 
ways, joint engagements not being thought 
by managers to be desirable. It so happened, 
however, that neither of us rejoined Mr. 
Wallack. 

Late in 1855 Miss Laura Keene returned 
to New York and opened the Metropolitan, 
a theater in Broadway, opposite Bond street, 
which she rechristened “Laura Keene’s 
Varieties.” That theater, which afterward 
became the Winter Garden, soon passed out 
of her hands, and a new one was built for 
her in Broadway, between Bleecker and 
Houston streets. Mr. Wallack also made an 
arrangement with Mr. William Stuart by 
which the latter was to occupy the Broome- 
street house during this season. Miss Keene 
wrote to us, offering a joint engagement for 
her new house, and as Mr. Wallack had, in 
consequence .of his arrangement with Mr. 
Stuart, in a measure retired from active 
management, we felt at liberty to entertain 
her proposal. So, after communicating with 
Mr. Wallack, who was willing to release us, 
we entered on an engagement with Miss 
Keene. 

At the conclusion of her first season, Miss 
Keene’s venture seemed to be as successful 
as her best friends could have wished, with 
every prospect of continued prosperity. The 
second season began with an introduction to 
New York theater-goers of Mr. Joseph Jef- 
ferson, who appeared as Dr. Pangloss in 
“The Heir-at-Law,” and as Diggory in “The 
Specter Bridegroom.” This was the first 
time I had the pleasure of meeting him, al- 
though I had heard much of him from my 
wife, who, before her marriage, had acted 
with him in Boston. I played Steadfast in 
the comedy and Nicodemus in the farce. 
Perhaps it is like “carrying coals to New- 
castle” for me to record that Mr. Jefferson 
immediately captured his audience. I have 
since, on many occasions, had the pleasure 
of acting with Mr. Jefferson, and I now say, 
with all my heart, in the words of the char- 
acter which he has made famous, “ May he 
live long and prosper.” 

Mrs. Stoddart was not with Miss Keene 
during her second season, but had accepted 
an engagement with Mr. Duffield at the 
Mobile, Alabama, theater. Mr. Wallack, 
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who had retained me when he did not par- 
ticularly require my services, but, as he 
said, in order not to separate me from my 
wife, had his revenge for our leaving him, 
since matters fell ont so adversely that I 
found myself alone in New York, and my 
wife by herself in the South. In consequence 
of the financial trouble of 1858, business at 
the theater was not good, and the money 
paid to us was of such doubtful value that I 
felt anything but cheerful; so that when 
Mrs. Stoddart wrote that an actor who had 
been engaged to play the second old man in 
Mr. Duffield’s company (Humphrey Bland 
was playing the first old man) had disap- 
pointed the manager, and asked if I would 
care to take the position, I immediately 
wrote that I would do so. 

As salaries were not promptly paid at 
Laura Keene’s Theater just then, I knew, 
or suspected, that if I told Mr. Lutz, our trea- 
surer, that I was about to leave, my chances 
of getting any money would be small; so I 
made known my plan to my brother George, 
and said that I intended to leave on a Sat- 
urday night. I forget the play then current, 
but my part in it was unimportant, and I 
knew that my absence would not distress the 
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management. As I depended on my week’s 
salary to get to Montgomery, which was my 
destination, I was much distressed when Mr. 
Lutz informed me he could give me only a 
portion of it; but I was determined to make 
the start. My brother offered to break to 
Miss Keene the news of my departure after 
I had gone, but I thought this would be un- 
pleasant for him, and so I addressed a note 
to that lady, endeavoring to explain that I 
had missed Mrs. Stoddart much, that a posi-° 
tion had been offered to me at the Mobile 
and Montgomery theaters, where she was, 
that I had determined to join her there, 
and that I hoped Miss Keene would for- 
give me. 

When I rejoined her, years afterward, she 
told me that she did not think the manner 
of my leaving her had been either consider- 
ate or honorable, but, as I had been mar- 
ried only a short time, and was naturally de- 
sirous to be with my wife, she would forget 
and forgive; and she added that if my mar- 
ried life had been of a longer duration, per- 
haps I should not have made so precipitate 
a departure. We were with her for a long 
time afterward, and she treated us with 
great kindness and consideration. 


(To be continued.) 
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LONGEVITY IN OUR TIME. 


BY ROGER 8S. TRACY, 
Formerly Registrar of Records of the Department of Health, New York City. 







pee OME one has said recently that 
x a no one reads Swedenborg until 
“S61 he is sixty, which is another way 
Pw of saying that when a man finds 

EEU the decline of his physical 
powers (which probably began ten or fifteen 
years before) unmistakably forced upon his 
attention, he begins to wonder how rapidly 
it will go on, and what will happen to him 
when the machinery stops. It is mainly 
persons who have passed the meridian who 





ask themselves the question, What are my 
chances of living to a good old age? Are 
they any better than those of my forebears? 
It seems to be an appropriate time, at the 
opening of a new century, which, we vaguely 
surmise, is going to be one of extraordinary 
enterprise and progress, to inquire whether 
there is any solid foundation for the belief 
that longevity increased during the nine- 
teenth century. 
At the very outset we are confronted with 
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the uncertainty attached to the word lon- 
gevity. What do we mean by increased lon- 
gevity? That all men live longer than they 
did a century ago? That, for instance, if 
the expectation of life has increased, as the 
statisticians say, we are to understand that 
every man lives longer than he would have 
lived under the conditions existing in the 
eighteenth century? Or do we mean that 
a larger proportion of men live to the age 
of seventy or eighty or one hundred? Or 
do we mean that the average age at death 
is greater? 

When the question is put in this way, 
most persons will find that their ideas of the 
subject are somewhat nebulous, and chiefly 
based upon the undeniable fact that the 
death-rate—that is, the number of deaths 
that occur annually in every thousand of the 
population—has been decreasing, of late 
years, in all civilized countries. And this 
decrease means, of course, the continuation 
of many lives that, in former years and 
under other conditions, would have been 
earlier blotted out. In the city of New 
York, for example, the average annual num- 
ber of deaths during the decade 1850-59 was 
22,223, and the death-rate 35.2 per thousand 
living. Forty years later, during the decade 
1890-99, the average number of deaths an- 
nually was 41,802, and the death-rate 22.9. 
If the death-rate of the former decade had 
prevailed during the latter, there would have 
been 64,170 deaths a year instead of the 
actual number, so that there has been a 
saving of nearly 225,000 lives during the 
ten years; and if a life is considered to be 
worth $500, a saving to the community of 
more than $110,000,000, enough to pay the 
expenses of sanitary administration for a 
hundred years. 

There can be no doubt that this saving of 
human life has been brought about by im- 
proved sanitation and by the great advances 
in medicine and surgery, which have been 
truly extraordinary. Beginning with the 
general use of vaccination as a mild and 
useful prophylactic against smallpox, and 
ending with the practical demonstration that 
some of the most destructive epidemic dis- 
eases are communicated by the bites of in- 
sects, and so are in a way to be guarded 
against with comparative ease and certainty, 
the progress of medicine, and especially of 
preventive medicine, has been a triumphal 
march. And to the members of the medical 
profession it has been a source of constant 
pride that they alone, among all the workers 
of the world, have labored and studied, and 
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risked and even sacrificed their lives, to the 
end that the ground should be taken from 
beneath their own feet, that the very source 
of their emoluments should be dried up, that 
the daily bread should be taken from the 
mouths of their own wives and children, in 
order that others may live. 

But what has been done during the cen- 
tury to encourage the belief that the dura- 
tion of human life has been lengthened? 
Most important has been the development 
of modern sanitary methods: the recognition 
of the importance of cleanliness, municipal 
and personal; of pure air, food, and water; 
the sanative influences of sunlight; and the 
discovery of the causes of, and, as a corol- 
lary, of the methods of controlling, conta- 
gious and infectious diseases. The introduc- 
tion of anesthesia, both local and general, 
has rendered possible surgical operations 
that could not have been undertaken before. 
It has not only diminished suffering, but has 
plucked many a hapless being from the very 
jaws of the tomb. Tumors of the brain, the 
victims of which once were hopeless, are 
now, thanks to the labors of the bitterly 
reviled vivisectionists, precisely located and 
removed, and the patient restored to health. 
The use of aseptic and antiseptic methods 
has rendered possible another class of oper- 
ations once considered utterly impracticable. 
Thirty years ago a penetrating wound of the 
intestines was looked upon as inevitably 
fatal, and the opening of the abdominal 
cavity was only to be considered as the very 
last resort in the most desperate cases, to 
give a dying person a last faint chance of 
life. Now, not only are intestinal wounds 
closed with excellent chances of entire re- 
covery, but incurably diseased portions of 
these most essential organs are entirely 
resected, and as for any fear of opening the 
abdomen, it is occasionally done merely to 
find out what is the matter. In recent years 
the surgeon has even presumed to venture 
into the very citadel of life, and to close 
wounds of the heart itself, the organ the 
cessation of the function of which brings on 
immediate death. These are a few of the 
marvels of the art. There is now not a sin- 
gle portion of the body that is looked upon 
with awe as a place where the scalpel is 
barred. 

The triumphs of medicine, as already said, 
are mostly in the line of prevention. The 
discovery of the true nature of epidemic 
diseases has removed almost the last trace 
of the superstitious fear which their pres- 
ence engendered even fifty years ago. Never 
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again will the black death destroy its mil- 
lions of victims in the civilized portions of 
the world; never again will men fold their 
hands while hundreds of thousands are dy- 
ing around them, call it a visitation of God, 
and await their own fate in helpless terror. 
The mask of what men thought was the 
angel of death has been torn away, and in 
the phantom face behind it we recognize the 
projection of our own hideous ignorance and 
supineness. 

Hand in hand with these vast improve- 
ments in medicine and surgery have come 
more rational views upon cognate matters— 
ventilation, light, food, drink, and personal 
habits. People are better fed, better clothed, 
cleaner in person, in the air they breathe, 
and in their entire environment. We know 
more of the importance of purity in the 
maintenance of health, and the great prog- 
ress that has been made in dentistry has 
extended the period of utility of our organs 
of mastication up to the very end of life, so 
that the natural failure of the digestive 
powers with advancing years is not hastened 
by the loss of those organs, but is consider- 
ably retarded by the perfection of the arti- 
ficial aids now available in every hamlet. 

Surely these seem to be ample reasons 
for believing that the period of human life 
has been appreciably lengthened. If men 
are furnished with the knowledge and the 
means for improving or maintaining their 
health when well, and for relieving sickness, 
even to the point of averting imminent 
death, they will avail themselves of such 
means, and will consequently be actually 
healthier, stronger, and more resistant to 
the slow sapping of their energies during 
the progress of years, which, although it can 
be postponed, cannot be entirely averted. 
It seems reasonable that there should be 
more men and women still active in their 
life-work at an advanced age than there have 
been in the past. Men no longer retire at 
fifty, and are no longer called venerable if 
they die, as did the Venerable Bede, at 
sixty-two. Reports of living centenarians 
are printed almost daily; centennial birthday 
celebrations and personal reminiscences of 
living persons about events that occurred 
early in the last century are not uncommon, 
and in the city of New York alone half a dozen 
reputed centenarians die every year. During 
the decade 1871-80 there were 126 such per- 
sons, and from 1890 to 1899 inclusive there 
were 68, including, in 1892, one of one hun- 
dred and eighteen and one of one hundred 
and twenty-four. There is a Dr. John P. 
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Wood of Coffeyville, Kansas, now past his 
hundredth year, and still engaged in the 
practice of his profession. On the Piscata- 
way poor-farm in New Jersey lives Noah 
Raby, said to be one hundred and twenty- 
nine years old. Such cases can be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely, if one cares to look 
for them. All things considered, it would 
be strange indeed if the opinion were not 
as wide-spread as it is that longevity in- 
creased during the nineteenth century. 

But to this question, as to all others, there 
are two sides. The great advances in medi- 
cine and surgery have shortened some lives, 
while lengthening others. The use of anes- 
thetics and the introduction of antiseptic 
methods have encouraged both surgeons and 
patients in the undertaking of remedial 
operations which, under other conditions 
and in former times, would not have been 
risked. A certain proportion of patients die 
who might otherwise have lived, even though 
in pain and misery, for some time longer. 
Persons with disfiguring tumors or congeni- 
tal defects, not in themselves fatal, who seek 
to have them cured by operation, may die 
under the knife. Others who might still 
have lived, with incurable ailments, for a year 
or two longer, have their lives cut short in the 
same way. Improvements in dentistry have, 
to some extent, enabled and encouraged the 
aged to eat food unsuitable to the enfeebled 
condition of their digestive organs, and so 
hasten degenerative processes which an en- 
forced regimen of gruel and pap might have 
put off for a time. 

Moreover, the causes of disease and death 
which have hitherto been brought more or 
less under sanitary contro] do not affect, in 
any important degree, the health of those 
who have reached middle life. The conta- 
gious and infectious diseases, and those of a 
diarrheal nature, do not make upfive per cent. 
of the causes of death in persons more than 
forty-five years of age. On the other hand, 
the deaths of persons over forty-five from 
alcoholism, cancer, phthisis, diabetes, old 
age, apoplexy, diseases of the heart and 
blood-vessels, of the respiratory and diges- 
tive organs, of the kidneys and bladder, and 
from violence, constitute about ninety per 
cent. of all such deaths. In fact, the deaths 
from some of these causes, in spite of all our 
modern sanitation, have increased at such a 
rate as to create much misgiving. 

In the city of New York the death-rates 
from cancer and from diseases of the kidneys 
(commonly known as Bright’s disease) have 
doubled in thirty years, having been .36 and 
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.93 per thousand respectively during the five 
years 1868-72, and .66 and 1.85 in 1898-99; 
so that, in some respects, the saving of life 
among the young, by the partial suppression 
of contagious and septic diseases, tends to 
be counterbalanced by an increased mor- 
tality after middle life from diseases which 
depend more upon personal habits than upon 
external causes. 

Besides all this, some of the diseases in 
which surgery has its greatest triumphs are 
so uncommon that, even if they could be 
cured, having previously been very fatal, 
the general death-rate of the population 
would be little affected. Thirty years ago 
the so-called idiopathic peritonitis, i.e., a 
peritonitis for which no assignable cause 
could be found, was extremely fatal. Within 
a few years it has come to be recognized that 
most of such cases are due to appendicitis, 
and surgery comes, with marked success, to 
the patient’s relief. But in 1869 there were 
224 deaths in New York from: peritonitis 
and not one from appendicitis, and in 1899 
only 78 deaths attributed to peritonitis, with 
299 from appendicitis, while the death-rate 
from both combined, having been .21 per 
thousand in 1868-72, had only declined to 
.20 per thousand in 1898-99, or one thou- 
sandth of one per cent. 

The fact is that few people ever have to 
undergo any surgical operation more severe 
than pulling a tooth or the opening of an 
abscess, and although, if an operation of 
a severe nature must be performed, the 
chances of recovery are immensely greater 
than they used to be, the mortality-rate of 
the community or the nation is not much 
affected thereby. 

Amid all these pros and cons there is no 
sure footing, no solid and enduring basis for 
comparison, excepting statistics, collected as 
carefully and on as large a scale as possible. 
The larger the numbers dealt with, the less 
liability to serious error. A mistake or a 
misstatement may make for one side or the 
other of a question, but when the totals are 
very large, errors tend to counteract one 
another around a mean which can be taken 
as pretty nearly correct. 

What, then, have figures to say on this 
subject? In the first place, there is the de- 
cline in the death-rate. Now, a crude death- 
rate, as usually given, while it serves a pur- 
pose in the comparison of one year with 
another in the same community, is not well 
adapted to serve as a basis for comparing 
different countries or different periods of 
time far apart, for the reason that the gross 
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comparison of total deaths and total popu- 
lations, under a deceptive appearance of 
accuracy, really conceals a compounding of 
dissimilar ratios, which is wholly inadmissi- 
ble excepting under certain conditions and 
with proper reservations. 

The mortality in any community varies 
greatly at different ages. In infancy it is 
very high, in childhood very low, from ten to 
fifteen years of age lower than at any other 
time of life, continuing low, though increas- 
ing gradually, until middle age, and then ris- 
ing rapidly in every succeeding decade. 

it is plain, therefore, that in a town where 
the proportion of infants and old persons is 
large, the mortality will be higher than in 
one where these elements of the population 
are fewer and the proportion at what may 
be called the healthy ages is larger. Sup- 
pose, for example, that in two towns, each 
having a population of 100,000, A has 20,000 
children under five years of age and B has 
only 15,000. Now suppose the death-rate to 
be, in each town, 100 per thousand for the 
children, and 15 per thousand for the re- 
mainder of the population. Then the death- 
rates of the two towns would be, respectively, 
32.00 and 27.75 per thousand, the difference 
being entirely due to the different age-dis- 
tribution, and not to the sanitary conditions. 

We cannot, therefore, arrive at any defi- 
nite conclusion by comparing the death- 
rates of the century with another, or of the 
early part of the century with its close. 

By the common agreement of statisti- 
cians the only fair means of making such 
comparisons is the life-table, by which is 
ascertained the expectation of life at each 
year of age. Such tables are the basis of 
all the calculations of insurance actuaries, 
and are constructed from the mean popula- 
tion for a series of years at the various 
ages, and the mean annual number of deaths 
at the corresponding ages. The construction 
of such a table, although not difficult, re- 
quires great care and patience, and is a very 
tedious task, and too technical for descrip- 
tion here. 

Unfortunately, our data for comparisons 
of this kind are, for the most part, lacking, 
excepting for about two thirds of the nine- 
teenth century. A census giving the ages of 
the living population is a comparatively 
modern institution, the first one in England 
having been taken in 1841, and in the United 
States in 1851. 

The accurate registration of deaths, more- 
over, begins in the nineteenth century, Eng- 
land leading in 1837. For the purpose of 
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this article the English statistics are the 
best, because they have been more carefully 
collected and collated than any others cov- 
ering so long a period. 

The table which follows gives the English 
life-table for males prepared by Dr. William 
Farr from the deaths for seventeen years, 
1838-54, and the censuses of 1841 and 1851; 
the latest English life-table for males, pre- 
pared by Dr. Tatham from the deaths for 
ten years, 1881-90, and the censuses of 1881 
and 1891; and the Massachusetts life-table 
for males prepared by Dr. Samuel W. Ab- 
bott from the deaths for five years, 1893-97, 
and the State census of 1895. 


MEAN AFTER-LIFETIME (EXPECTATION 








OF LIFE). 

Aor. | —t..6|.. ee lemeemem 
3k so 39.91 43.66 44,09 
ge 49.71 52.75 52.88 
ge aes 47.05 49.00 49.33 
2 See 43.18 44,47 45.07 
, a 39.48 40.27 41.20 
ee 36.12 36.28 37.68 
ae 32.76 32.52 34.28 
. oo 29.40 28.91 30.87 
a 26.06 25.42 27.41 
ee 22.76 22.06 23.93 
eee 19.54 18.82 20.53 
ee a" a 16.45 15.74 17.33 
ae 13.53 12.88 14.38 
a: 10.82 10.31 11.70 
.. 8.45 8.04 9.34 
ee esis 6.49 6.10 7.37 
ee 4.93 4,52 5.70 
wes % 3.73 3.29 4.31 
fee 2.84 2.37 3.16 
2.17 1.72 2.22 

c Jae 1.68 1.24 1,21 














From these tables, which similar ones for 
other countries confirm in the main, it will 
be seen that the expectation of life for males 
at birth has increased nearly four years dur- 
ing the last fifty years. That is to say, in 
the words of Dr. Tatham, “A male exposed 
throughout life to the rate of mortality ob- 
taining in England and Wales in 1881-90 
would, on an average, live 3.75 years longer 
than he would have lived had he been sub- 
ject to the rates prevalent in 1838-54.” The 
expectation of life in Massachusetts, it will 
be noticed, is from one to two years greater 
at each age than in England, the excess 
being the greatest from twenty years upward, 
and this is the usual showing of American 
life-tables. 
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While this increased expectation of life is 
true of the infant, a close examination of 
the expectations at different ages will show 
that from the age of thirty-five upward the 
reverse is true, and that in the later years 
of life especially the expectation is lower 
than it was fifty years ago. The following 
table makes the cause of this difference 
clear. . 








MEAN ANNUAL MORTALITY PER THOUSAND 
LIVING, ENGLAND AND WALES. 

AGE. 1841-2. 1881-90. garrett mcm aeey 
i, 66.03 56.82 —13.9 
Ds 9.03 5.29 —41.4 
1p: . 5.27 3.02 —42.7 
15. 7.46 4.35 —41.7 
20. 9.28 5.61 —39.5 
25 . 10.25 7.53 —26.5 
35. 12.85 11.42 —11.1 
45 . 17.03 17.06 +.2 
55 . 29.86 31.33 +49 
65 . 63.59 64.65 +1.6 
TO 162.81 153.67 —5.6 














It will be readily seen that the greatest 
diminution in the mortality has been in the 
earlier years of life, especially between five 
and twenty years, and that after forty-five 
there has actually been an increased mor- 
tality up to extreme old age. 

There can be no question that the les- 
sened mortality in early life is chiefly due to 
what is called “improved sanitation,” for the 
methods in use for this purpose, from their 
very nature, produce more effect upon the 
health of infants and small children than 
upon adults, their tissues being soft, unde- 
veloped, and plastic, and the processés of 
nutrition and growth being easily diverted 
in one direction or another. The main causes 
of mortality in the early years of life are 
those affecting the organs of digestion (diar- 
rheal diseases, malassimilation, etc.), and 
contagicus diseases, like scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, and measles, which seldom attack 
adults. These are the very diseases which 
modern sanitary methods have done the most 
to prevent, while the diseases producing the 
greatest havoc in later periods of life are 
not yet fairly under control, and most of 
them are not likely to be for many years to 
come. 

The rosiest outlook is that for the diminu- 
tion of the ravages of consumption, the 
“ great white plague ” of temperate climates; 
but the vast majority of the diseases which 
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carry off adults, being the result of personal 
habits of life and mostly connected with the 
control of animal appetites, may never be 
greatly diminished. Few people have enough 
self-control to become centenarians. The 
game for them is not worth the candle. But 
the saving of so many lives among the young 
has important bearings upon the general 
viability of a community. It results in 
throwing forward into the later periods of 
life a large number of weakly persons, and 
the average stamina of the population is 
cor” {uently reduced, so that when the de- 
clit’ 2 of life begins, and the physical powers 
decay, this undue proportion of weakly lives 
tends to increase the mortality at advanced 
ages. | 

The lowering of the general death-rate of 
communities, therefore, and the correspond- 
ing increase in the expectation of life, do 
not necessarily imply increased longevity 
of the race. The careful preservation and 
nurture of the invalids, the weaklings, and 
the cripples may not, in the long run, con- 
duce to the well-being of a nation. There 
are even now some piping voices of warning, 
here and there, crying out that the inex- 
orable laws of nature are the best, and that 
man gains nothing in the end by striving to 
change the balance of forces which those 
laws tend to bring about. They point out that 
what is wanted in the world is strength and 
vigor, physical and mental, and that if 
things are left to work themselves out alone, 
the survival of the fittest, even if there be 
some waste in the process, will most surely 
bring about the strength and energy that 
both rulers and peoples most desire. Instead 
of allowing nature to take her course in this 
way, we thwart her efforts in both direc- 
tions by carefully guarding the weakly ones 
against her ruthless methods and prodigally 
wasting the strong in destructive wars. 

Although improved sanitation has prob- 
ably been the chief agent in the diminution 
of mortality among civilized nations in re- 
cent years, other causes have also been at 
work, the most notable of which perhaps 
has been the decreasing birth-rate. In the 
stress of modern life, the constant struggle 
for wealth, and theincreasing love of ostenta- 
tion in classes of the population that formerly 
were contented with frugal and uneventful 
lives, marriage is contracted later and later, 
and for that and other reasons the birth-rate 
has been quite generally decreasing. 

Now, a decrease in the birth-rate implies a 
decrease in the number of persons at the age 
when mortality is heaviest, and therefore 
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causes a proportionate decrease in the death- 
rate of a community taken as a whole, i.e., 
the general rate, the one in common use. 
Vital statistics, then, do not fully substan- 
tiate the claim that longevity increased 
much during the nineteenth century. The 
death-rate has been lowered largely by the 
preservation of undesirable elements, as the 
price of pepper may be reduced by the ad- 
dition of ground nutshells. 

If we pass now from the consideration of 
the longevity of the community as a whole 
to that of the single individual, and inquire 
whether there is a larger proportion of old 
people now than formerly, we find that our 
means of forming a judgment are very in- 
adequate. There have been centenarians in 
every age, or at least persons who claimed 
to be and were believed to be such. Those 
who have been mentioned in an earlier part 
of this article can almost be called young in 
comparison with Henry Jenkins, aged one 
hundred and eighty-five, or Thomas Parr, 
aged one hundred and fifty-two, who died 
more than two hundred years ago. Mr. 
Thoms has shown how fallacious most of 
such claims are, and how readily old people 
deceive themselves and others when their 
minds become enfeebled. Moreover, there 
seems to be a natural and almost irresisti- 
ble tendency, after one has reached an age 
when wrinkles and white hair render it no 
longer possible to dissemble, to overstate 
one’s age, so as to be congratulated upon 
such admirable preservation. Sometimes, 
indeed, the very old appear to guess at their 
age, and make it greater or less according 
to some inscrutable passing whim. A ludi- 
crous illustration of this is given in the re- 
port of the New York State census of 1875. 
Mr. C. W. Seaton, the superintendent, had 
the records of three previous censuses 
searched for the names of those persons who 
were returned in 1875 as being one hundred 
years old or more. Forty-eight such were 
found, and a few of the records are given 
here as samples: 


AGES AS RETURNED AT FOUR CENSUSES. 




















No. 1860. 1865, 1870. 1875. 
79 88 | 96 102 
“ 82 80 94 100 
9. 80 100 94 108 
-; 78 8 | 9% 101 
86. 78 oS | ww 105 
44 . 56 7 | 70 | 100 
46 . 65 9 | 102 
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The difficulty, under such circumstances, 
of procuring trustworthy statistics relating 
to persons of advanced age without pro- 
longed and tedious investigation is very 
apparent, and although there are undoubted 
instances of veryold age in individuals, which 
can be easily authenticated, all statements in 
the gross of ages above eighty-five must be 
taken with considerable allowance for error. 

It is doubtful if sanitary improvements 
have produced much effect in the prolonga- 
tion of life to an advanced age, which, after 
all, is what most persons have in mind when 
they speak of increased longevity. Weakly 
persons who liave been preserved amid the 
dangers that assail early life are not likely 
to possess much of that innate power of 
resistance to toxic influences that charac- 
terizes those who live to be old. And yet, 
even if their inherited vitality be insufficient 
to put them on an equality with the favored 
few, their preservation beyond the unrea- 
soning age gives them an opportunity of 
profiting by experience,. and, without a 
doubt, enables them, by conforming their 
way of life to well-established hygienic laws, 
to live much longer than they would have 
done at a time when ignorance of such mat- 
ters was the rule. The muscular, full- 
blooded person-who laughs at doctors, and 
thinks his appetites great gifts of nature, to 
be satiated rather than satisfied, does not 
always outlive the valetudinarian who counts 
his grapes and stops at one glass of wine. 
So it may be said with truth that the say- 
ing of lives at the earlier ages brings a large 
number of persons to a point where they can 
look out for themselves, and however de- 
plorable the general neglect to do this may 
be, it is certain that the average man has a 
better chance of living long than he ever 
did before in the history of the world. 
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Those who live to an extreme old age are 
probably. the result of a long series of se- 
lected lives, further fortified by exemplary 
personal habits, like the Jews, who, for two 
thousand years, have been compelled to live 
in crowded quarters of cities, with a mini- 
mum of air and light, until nature’s selec- 
tive processes, together with their rigid ad- 
herence to the admirable sanitary code of 
Moses, have produced a stock that can en- 
dure almost anything with little apparent 
injury. The Ghetto in Rome was the health- 
iest quarter of the city, and at the p. vont 
day the Jewish quarter of New York, oe 
most crowded and, until recently, the dirti- 
est part of the town, has the lowest death- 
rate. 

Persons with such constitutions, being, 
in a large measure, proof against morbific 
influences, are generally injured only by 
their own excesses, and it will be found, as 
a rule, that centenarians have been persons 
of this class, who have seldom been ill in 
their lives, who have had the contagious dis- 
eases of childhood lightly, if at all, who 
have always been temperate in all things, 
light eaters and drinkers, slow to wrath, able 
to control their passions and emotions, and 
usually leading a placid, uneventful life. 
Such conditions can be brought about by 
sanitary laws only as a result of long-con- 
tinued teaching and pressure extending over 
many generations, and may not be percepti- 
ble in the race for a hundred years to come. 
Our first parents were driven from the 
Garden of Eden for fear they would become 
immortal, and their descendants have lost 
so much ground that only one out of mil- 
lions is able to reach the physiological limit 
of life, which certainly should be one hun- 
dred years, and possibly one hundred and 
twenty. 
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DE CAPTAINE OF DE “MARGUERITE.” 
[ILLINOIS FRENCH-CANADIAN DIALECT.'] 


BY WALLACE BRUCE AMSBARY. 
WITH PICTURES BY FRANK VER BECK. 


vant to know who ’t is Iam? You ’re stranger man, I see. 
I don’ min’ tell to you som’t’ing concern’ de life of me. 
My fadder ’s com’ from Canadaw, "long vit Pére Chiniquy, 
’Vay in de early fifty year, to lan’ of libertee. 
An’ I am born here on de State, an’ rose soon high to be 
De captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 


De people all is know me here. Ven I vent down de street, 
Vit moch respec’ dey ’s bow at me, venever dem I ’d meet. 
De ladies call me “Captaine,” de men is call me “Cap,” 

De childern ovére de hull place dey ’s mgs’ly eall me “ Pap.” 
I ’m “caractére publique,” dey say. Vatever dat may be, 

I ’s captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 


An’ ven de var is outbreak in de spring of Nanty-Ate, 
I ’’s grow so patriotique, an’ I am so moch elate 
To haf de chance to go to front, I vill be brave, bold man, 
An’ fight de Spanish grandee; but I ’ll fight not on de lan’. 
I ll go opon de gentlemen-of-vgr, I say tome; ~ 

~ I’m captaine of de Marguerite#dat sail de Kankakee. 


An’ den I put de Marguerite in dry-dogf for a vile. 
I gat me to Chicago town. My face is all on smile. 
Dey mak’ recruit for nayge dere; for seaman advertise. 
De officére he ’s dress ik doode, say I ’s ’mos’ undére size. 
“Vat experance it is you haf, my man?” he say to me. | 
Den I tol’ him ’bout de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 
1 See “De Cirque at Ol’ Ste. Anne” in THE Century for March, 1902. 
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An’ ven he hear me all of dis, he mak’ de gran’ salute 
An’ say he vill accep’ me—mighty glad of dat, to boot. 
Ven Messiew’ Schley an’ Sampson, de bossmen of de fleet, 
Vas know I join de navee, vill ’mos’ tak’ dem off deir feet. 
All of dis talk I hear I t’ink is gratify to me 

As captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 





An’ ven ve ’re down on blockade, off Cienfuegos Bay, 

I ’s man de boat dat cut de line of cable-vire dat day; 

De bullets dey com’ t’ick an’ fas’, an’ death he ’s com’ dere, too, 
An’ in dat hell of fire an’ smoke vas awful howde-do. 

It ’s differant from quiet tams, dan ven I go to sea, 

I ’s captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 





An’ in dat Santiago fight I ’s cut op quite a dash: 
I’s on de Gloucester steamboat, dat is smash dem all to smash; 
Ve ’s mak’ ’em scat like grasshoppear, vit shell ve ’s mak’ ’em bus’. 
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De Brooklyn an’ de Texas vere not in at all vit us! 
I ’s man behin’ de gun, I ’s pull de trigger, don’ you see? 
Galant captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 























An’ ven de var is ovére, I gat honorab’ discharge, 

I t’inks I now haf tam to t’ink of Rosalie La Farge; 

Dat gairl she’s twice refuse me vonce, but now dat I’m hero 
She ’ll t’ink about it two-t’ree tam before she let me go. 
She glad I no mak’ bait for shark dat swim opon de sea, 
But still captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 


At home dey meet me vit brass-ban’, sky-rocket, an’ flambeau; 
Dey turn de town upside undére; at me de rose dey t’row. 

I ’s ride in state to Cité Hall; to me dey mak’ a speak. 

I try to mak’ von, too, but I gat mix op an’ I steeck; 

I ’s talk about de country dat I save, an’ "bout de flag, 

An’ den I set me down again, for me I don’ lak brag: 

It ’s not become de hero man to talk an’ speak so free, 

Nor de captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 


An’ den dere vas de gran’ banquay to honneur me dey geeve, 
De maire an’ all de council here in Kankakee dat leeve. 

Dey mak’ a toas’; I give von back; ve haf som’ jollie fon, 
An’ den ve sing an’ laugh an’ shout, den de hull place ve ron. 
Dey ’s fill me op vit cognac till again I ’s on de sea, 
Formére captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 





An’ now I’m com’ back from de var; I t’ink I’’s rose op high. 
If I keep on a-goin’ op, I ’ll gat op to de sky. 

Dey say I vas premiére factor in fight opon de sea. 

An’ now ven I go down de street, here ’s vat dey say at me: 
De ladies call me “ Admiral,” de men is call me “ Ad,” 

De childern ovére de hull place dey ’s lov’ to call me “ Dad.” 
You see, from caractére publique I am exalt’ to be 

De Admiral Gran’ of de hull fleet dat sail de Kankakee. 
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JONES'S LITTLE GIRL. 
BY CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN. 


WITH PICTURES BY FANNY YOUNG CORY. 


NNIE and her mother had had a differ- 
41 ence of opinion, and spanking had been 
mentioned as a possible result. It was all a 
matter of some few scraps upon the floor. 
To Annie’s mother’s mind there were reasons 
why the scraps should be picked up; while 
to Annie’s, and doubtless from her point of 
view as logical, there were reasons why they 
should lie where they were. Annie did pick 
them up, as spanking is not agreeable to con- 
template; but she uttered, rising on her short 
legs from the task, an awful threat. 

“T won’t be Annie Lowe,” she said, “a min- 
ute longer! I ’ll go be Jones’s little girl.” 

Now this, as she knew, should have brought 
any proper-feeling mother straight to terms; 
but instead of begging her to stay, Mrs. 
Lowe continued dusting, and said cheerfully: 
“Very well, Annie; run along!” Unable to 
believe it, Annie stood staring, first in sheer 
surprise, then in astonished wrath and grief. 
She had not in the least intended to carry 
out the threat, but after that there was only 
one course left to take. 

Without another word, she walked up- 
stairs to her little corner in her mother’s 
room, and took out her dolls. These, Big- 
Dolly and Little-Dolly, with Little-Dolly’s 
clothes, and as many of her own as she could 
find, she packed, with an occasional jolting 
sob, in a valise. Big-Dolly had only one 
dress, and that was fastened on—facts which 
Annie, as she squeezed the satchel to upon 
her, was for once too much engrossed with 
other matters to regret. Putting on her best 
hat, a straw with brown ribbons down behind, 
and crown scooped out to accommodate a 
brown-silk pompon on the top, she descended 
with her burden bumping after her, and 
walked out through the kitchen, without a 
glance in the direction of the room beyond, 
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in which her mother was. A little gate in 
the fence between led from their yard into 
the Jones’s. Opening it, she went through, 
and reached up, from the other side, to hook 
it fast behind. 

Mrs. Jones was sitting on her back stoop, 
peeling apples for pies, when she looked 
down and saw Annie, whose tear-wet eyes 
were trying to regard her with asmile. The 
small person looked up bravely, realizing 
that something might depend upon a good 
impression in this her new start in life. 

“IT ’m not Annie Lowe any longer, Mrs. 
Jones,” she hastened to explain. “I’ve come 
to be your little girl.” 

Mrs. Jones went on with the apple, and 
Annie thought she caught on her new mo- 
ther’s round, good-natured face a suspicion 
of something like her late mother’s smile. 
But her words belied her looks. 

“Well, now,” she said, “if that is n’t nice! 
I’ve always thought I ’d like to have a little 
girl. Come right in, Annie, and take off your 
hat.” 

Annie climbed the steps with some diffi- 
culty, and when she reached the top, set the 
valise down, for she was warm. 

“What all,” Mrs. Jones demanded, with a 
return of the expression which had troubled 
Annie at first, “have you in there?” The 
tone, too, was just the least bit discon- 
certing. 

Annie edged up closer to her bag. 

“T have Big-Dolly,” she said a little timidly, 
“and Little-Dolly, and my clothes and Little- 
Dolly’s clothes. I think,” she added, with an- 
other very pleasant smile, lest Mrs. Jones 
should feel that she had brought too much, 
“they ‘ll all go in one drawer.” 

“Oh, don’t you worry over that,” Mrs. 
Jones answered reassuringly; “I guess we ’ll 













































find a place for them. There ’s a great big 
empty bedroom up above the porch that ’s 
been waiting for some little girl. You sit 
down until I finish here, and then we ’ll go 
up-stairs.” 

Sitting on the top step, with her feet on 
the one below it, Annie watched patiently 
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the thought had just occurred to her, “ you’d 
like to make the saucer-pies yourself? I 
don’t believe I know just how.” 

Annie was silent because she found no 
fitting words. She had deemed it bliss, at 
home, to roll up little dough balls out of 
what was left, and bake them brown, on bits 
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HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY C. W. CHADWICK. 


““DoO YOU EVER MAKE SAUCER-PIES, MRS. JONES?’” 


while apple after apple lost its coat and was 
chipped up into the blue bowl on the bench 
near by. 

“Do you ever make saucer-pies, Mrs. 
Jones?” she ventured finally. 

Mrs. Jones flung off the last green curli- 
cue, and scraped her knife against the pan. 

“Why, I never have,” she said. “Mr. 
Jones has never seemed to want them. But 
now I ’ve got a little girl I suppose I ’ll have 
to, won’t I? Perhaps,” she added, as though 


of paper, on the oven rack. But to be allowed 
to make a real pie on a real greased dish, to 
pinch it with her thumb, and lay the curly 
slats across, had been beyond her dreams. 
Well, if it were going to be like this! 
When she found herself perched on a chair 
beside the rolling-board, after taking off her 
hat and setting up the dollies in the bedroom 
that was all her own, like big folks’, she 
thought emphatically that it was worth while 
being Jones’s little girl. Her eyes shone as 
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she squeezed the dough up through her fin- 
gers, and her cheeks glowed beneath the 
grimy tracks of tears. She floured her head, 
she floured her dress, she floured her shoes, 
all of which, as every one should know, is 
unavoidable in flouring pie-crust; and Mrs. 
Jones, who clearly proved her- 
self to be a mother who could 
view things in the proper light, 
never once said, “ There, now— 
just see!” 

When the pies, hers and the 
larger ones, were in the stove, 
and she had been washed off, 
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up the baking-things. You wait and help me 
when there ’s something nicer. You don’t 
want to get your pretty fingers wet!” 

But that was just what Annie did want 
very much. The rainbow foam, left to itself 
when the last dish had been rescued, sank 







HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY C. W. CHADWICK. 


“RUNNING TO SHOO HIM BACK WITH INDIGNANT FLAPPING OF HER SKIRT.” 


Annie sat in the rocking-chair and swung 
her feet, while Mrs. Jones washed up the 
rolling-board and -pins. 

The wave of suds mounting about the big 
bare arms—how often had she yearned in 
secret for that feeling on her own!—moved 
her, fresh from achievement, to try if other 
wonders were in store, and slipping down, 
she edged up to the sink. 

“Can’t I wash, too, Mrs. Jones?” she 
hinted helpfully. “I think that I could do 
the cups.” 

Mrs. Jones’s hands, stirring beneath the 
surface, came up with a splash, and set in 
the tray the bowl that had held the apples. 

“There are no cups, ducky deary,” she re- 
sponded, scrubbing the bowl with the towel 
until its blue pagodas shone. “I’m only doing 





down crackling, melting, as it had done so 
many times before her longing sight. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jones,” she gasped, with a sigh 
that popped out of itself, “may n’t I put my 
hand in there just once?” 

Mrs. Jones dried her own hands, untied 
her apron, tied it round Annie’s neck, and 
tucked up her sleeves. 

“Well, then,” she answered, “ muss away — 
until I get the floor wiped up.” 

Annie put in first one arm and then the 
other, with such contortions of her face as 
might have indicated pain to any one un- 
versed in the extremes of joy. 

“Oo-00-00!” she ejaculated as she brought 
up the arms, covered, warm, and dripping 
with bubbly reefs and shoals. She held 
them out, watching with devouring eyes un- 
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til the last small dome glistening on the wet 
brown skin had broken, and then, with un- 
diminished ardor, plunged them in again, 
ruffling the foundations of the deep that it 
might yield more bubbles on the top. 
Higher and yet higher, 
in answering abandon, 
rose the foam, until it 
would have cast itself, 
but for Mrs. Jones’s inter- 
vention, upon her little 
gingham breast. The 
smell of pies, escaping 
from the oven, permeated 
all the air, but even it 
failed to reach her nose, 
filled with the intoxicat- 
ing smell of suds. 

While the chops were 
fried for lunch she stood 
beside the stove and held 
the pepper-box, and was 
allowed to take a dish, a 
small white dolphin with 
gilt fins, and get the 
jumbles from the jumble- 
pot. Each one, crisp and 
sugared, had a gum-drop 
on the top, and at lunch 
she ate as many jumbles 
as she could and the gum- 
drops off some she could 
not eat. 

“Do we have these 
often, Mrs. Jones?” she 
asked. 

After lunch Annie 
dressed Little-Dolly in 
the frock she wore for 
afternoons, and sat with 
her on the top step of 
Mrs. Jones’s back stoop. 
She wore Mrs. Jones’s 
sunbonnet, as the sun was 
warm, and as she rocked 
to and fro, holding to Little-Dolly’s lips a 
candy she had saved for her, she cast an 
occasional condescending glance toward the 
house across the fence. 

“Little-Dolly by-by, Little-Dolly by-by!” 
she sang aloud, just to show, if anybody over 
there should happen to be listening, how very 
well content she was. 

She was roused from the peacefulness that 
was a joint effect of sun and jumbles by a 
shrill alarm. A few yards before her, in the 
garden, pluming himself as though he, too, 
had a right to be there, stood a bird with 
which she was acquainted. 
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“ON THE DARK STAIR, WHERE A BEAR IS 
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“Why,” she exclaimed, running to shoo 
him back with indignant flapping of her 
skirt, “there ’s Lowe’s old rooster scratch- 
ing up our onion-bed!” 

The long summer afternoon passed by, 
and. the sun, creeping 
home at last, slipped out 
of Mrs. Jones’s yard with 
many a backward peep, 
and stopped to play a 
little longer in Mrs. 
Lowe’s next door—per- 
haps because it was so 
lonely there without a 
child about. 

Mrs. Lowe herself, in 
a pretty ruffled dress, sat 
by the window with her 
sewing. She looked up 
every now and then and 
cast a glance over to- 

ward the Jones’s, and 
once she saw Annie 
and Little-Dolly on 
the step; and once 
she laughed out- 
right, and then 
she very foolishly 
wiped her eyes as 
she saw the 
rooster come 
back through 
the fence. 


SO LIABLE 
TO FOLLOW ONE.” 


Mr. Lowe came up the path toward tea- 
time, glancing about among his shrubs, and 
stooping here and there to clip a dead twig 
with his penknife or to knock off a bug. He 
stopped beneath the window where his wife 
was sitting, and handing in his paper, began 
to train up one of the branches of the rose- 
bush which had slipped out from its fasten- 
ing against the house. 

“Where ’s baby?” he demanded suddenly, 
for he missed something to which he was 
accustomed —the charge in his direction, and 
the clasp of two small, stout arms. 

“Annie has left us,” Mrs. Lowe replied 
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regretfully. “She ’s gone to live next 
door.” 

She rose to set the table, laying down her 
work, a petticoat that she was making, oddly, 
for Jones’s little girl. She took from the 
cupboard, from mere force of habit, a tin 
tray, and a mug marked, “ For a Good Child,” 
and then, remembering that she was child- 
less, put them back again. 

After he had been sitting at the table for 
a moment, Mr. Lowe glanced at the place 
where the mug and tray should have been, 
and laid down his knife and fork as though 
to rise and go for something; but Mrs. Lowe 
looked up and asked how business had been, 
which turned the current of his thoughts. 
Business had been doing well that day, and 
there were several things to tell. When tea 
was over, he sat down beside the lamp and 
read his paper, while she cleared the sup- 
per-things away. 

As she moved about, she could make out 
dimly the house next door, for it was grow- 
ing dark outside. The Jones’s shades were 
down, and a narrow chink of light under 
each, or a shadow now and then, was all 
that gave a clue to what was going on 
within. By and by a shade up-stairs was 
suddenly illumined, as though some one 
might be going to bed. Mrs. Lowe went to 
the window and stood with her face against 
the glass. When she came, at last, and sat 
down on the other side of the lamp, Mr. Lowe 
read her a bit of news here and there, as he 
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always did, although by and by he frowned 
and laid the paper down. 

“Had n’t I better go over and get baby, 
Anna?” he inquired. 

She lifted up her big gray eyes. 

“Why, no,” she said; “she’s gone to stay. 
But you might leave the door a little open, 
Henry,” she added, “when you come up- 
stairs—the one next Mrs. Jones.” 

When she went up, a little later, she 
walked over to the crib and turned the covers 
down as usual, and taking from the desk a 
paper-weight, —a silver elephant that always 
slept with Annie,—put him beneath the 
pillow, undoubtedly that he might feel no 
change. Then she herself went quietly to bed. 

One might have fancied from her peace- 
fulness that she was asleep; but she was not. 
She lay and listened, for she knew nothing 
of the saucer-pies and soapsuds, until the 
house grew still, and the night without loud 
with the chorus of innumerable things. And 
at last, above the sawing of the katydids, 
she heard it—the pattering that she had 
been expecting! She was aware of it afar 
off, for her ears were sharp, even before the 
gate squeaked, or the door; and when on the 
dark stair, where a bear is so liable to follow 
one, it turned into a scramble, she sat up and 
put out her arms. 

“Mother, mother, mother,” wept a little 
voice, and the cold nose and feet that fol- 
lowed it were endurable because so very 
precious, “I are n’t really Jones’s little girl!” 
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FIRST LESSONS IN HUMOR. 
BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


INE pleasant afternoon in 
early summer, | sat on 
my veranda, comfortably 
looking out over my bit 
of lawn, and feeling at 
peace with myself and 
the world. And I had no 
reason to feel otherwise. 
I was a young man with fair business 

prospects. I owned one of the prettiest 

houses on one of the prettiest streets of the 
pretty village of Brookdale. I possessed an 
unusually amiable wife and a usually ami- 
able baby. I had plenty of friends and amuse- 
ments, and there was nothing in my life that 

I wished out of it, and very little out of it 

that I wished in it. 

And so I sat there, in my comfortable 
piazza-chair, quite contented to let the world 
go round, until dinner-time at least, with- 
out assistance on my part. 

Soon my wife came out from the house, 
and appropriating another of the piazza- 
chairs, joined me in a cordial and amiable 
silence. Gladys was a very beautiful young 
woman, and as she sat there in her fresh, 
pretty white dress and blue ribbons, it added 
greatly to my contentment to sit and gaze 
at her. 

“There comes the postman,” she said, as 
she spied a gray uniform far down the street. 
“T ll bet you a box of candy he ’ll bring us 
a letter.” 

As this identical bet was very often made, 
and as I always paid it irrespective of win- 
ning or losing, it was not an unduly exciting 
affair, and so I lazily replied, “I ‘ll bet you 
a box of candy that he won’t,” and then we 
sat calmly awaiting his arrival at our gate. 

“I ’m very happy to-day,” said Gladys, 
with a soft sigh of content. “It is such a 
perfect day, and you ’re home early, and 
Lovely Peg went to sleep like a little lamb, 
and I have n’t a thing on earth to bother 
me. But I suppose just for that very reason 
something dreadful will happen to us soon.” 

I have always wondered why people hold 
so strongly to the conviction that when one 
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is particularly contented and happy some- 
thing unpleasant is about to occur. For 
ninety-nine times out of every hundred the 
unpleasant thing does not occur; but on the 
hundredth occasion, when it does happen, it 
blots out the other ninety-nine experiences, 
and we sigh and say, “That ’s always the 
way!” 

With a mild interest we watched the post- 
man draw near, and as he turned in at our 
gate Gladys cried, “There, I ’ve won my 
bet!” with as much glee as if she would n’t 
have claimed the wager in either case. 

There was only one letter, and as I took it 
from the postman’s hand I exclaimed, “ Aunt 
Molly Millarkey!” 

“Is she dead?” asked Gladys, with a po- 
litely repressed hope in her voice. 

Of course this hope, even though dis- 
creetly hidden, was a distinctly wicked one, 
but then you must remember that Gladys 
had never seen my Aunt Millarkey, and her 
name was to my wife only as the name of a 
future gold-mine. For at Aunt Millarkey’s 
death I would fall heir to her large fortune, 
and though I had no desire that the old 
lady’s taking-off should be in any manner 
hurried, yet her will, as a will, was exceed- 
ingly satisfactory to me. 

“No,” I replied to my wife’s casual in- 
quiry; “of course she is n’t dead, or this 
letter would n’t be in her handwriting, and 
besides, it would be a telegram.” 

“To be sure it would,” said Gladys, “and 
then I would have lost my bet.” 

She came and sat on the arm of my chair 
while we read my aunt’s letter together. It 
was the hundredth occasion! Something 
unpleasant had happened, for the letter 
informed us that my aunt wished, for the 
future, to make her home with us. 

“Oh, Bert,” said Gladys, with what 
sounded like a little moan, “we can’t have 
her! We’re so happy, just us two and Peggy. 
Don’t let her come and spoil our home.” 

“It shall be as you say, dear,” I replied; 
“but we must think it over, and look at it 
from all sides.” 
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For I well knew that if my aunt did not 
make her home with me she would go to live 
with my cousin Roger, in which case codi- 
cils might show themselves upon that afore- 
said will. 

And, too, aside from all mercenary inter- 
ests, I had, though not exactly affection, a 
good deal of reverence and respect for the 
lady in question. 

She was my mother’s youngest sister, a 
widow of long standing, snd a woman of 
strong and noble nature. 

And so it came about that, after a serious 
talk over the matter, Gladys and I concluded 
to accept this unwelcome dispensation of 
Fate, and install my aunt as a permanent 
member of our household. 

Now this was very unselfish and praise- 
worthy on my wife’s part, and I want her to 
have full credit for it. 

Gladys was not of a mercenary mind, and 
would gladly have relinquished all claim to 
the least portion of my aunt’s money rather 
than have an outsider in our small happy 
family. 

But when she saw that I felt it a duty to 
consent to my aunt’s request, she bravely 
put aside her own wishes and consulted only 
mine. 

“Perhaps she ll be more fun than we 
think,” said my wife, hopefully. “Molly 
Millarkey is such a funny name; surely any- 
body with that name must be gay and 
amusing.” 

“But Millarkey was her husband’s name, 
you know,” said I. “She was born Molly 
Loftus, and that name really suits her 
better, for she is a tall, spare woman of 
great dignity and reserve. I don’t want to 
deceive you, Gladys. My aunt is not of a 
cheery, affable nature. She is very conser- 
vative; and, too, she is somewhat provincial, 
having lived for many years alone in her 
country home.” 

“Well,” said Gladys, cheerfully, “I ’ll be 
so nice to her that she can’t help being nice 
to me”; and as I had great faith in my wife’s 
powers, I quite believed her assertion. 

‘A few weeks later Aunt Millarkey ar- 
rived. 

She was not an ill-looking woman. Though 
of a tall, gaunt frame, she had a high-bred, 
patrician face, which wore a never-changing 
expression of calm repose. 

She was generous and most kind-hearted, 
and but for her extreme seriousness would 
have proved very good company. 

Gladys tried conscientiously to entertain 
her, and Aunt Molly tried to respond to my 
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wife’s advances; but there was, somehow, a 
lack of congeniality between the two. 
Lovely Peg evinced a decided antipathy 
toward the newcomer, and remarked, “No, 
no,” with distinct emphasis whenever the 
—g lady attempted to make friends with 
er. 


“THERE ’s only one thing the matter with 
Aunt Molly,” said Gladys, thoughtfully, 
when we were alone one evening, “and that 
is, she has no sense of humor. At first I 
thought she was grumpy and sour, but she 
is n’t at all. She is only serious-minded—so 
much so that she can’t see the funny side of 
anything. I believe the sense of humor was 
entirely left out of her make-up.” 

“You’re right,” I answered. “When Jack 
Farland said such funny things the other 
night, Aunt Molly did n’t even smile, and 
I’m sure it was because she did n’t see the 
point of the jokes.” 

“T know,” said Gladys; “and when Peggy 
says and does such comical little things, 
Aunt Molly never sees anything funny about 
them.” 

“Lovely Peg has her own ideas of humor,” 
said I, “and perhaps it is not to be wondered 
at that Aunt Molly does n’t see anything ex- 
quisitely witty in having her face brushed 
with a whisk-broom, which is one of your 
daughter’s pet jokes.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” said my wife, 
hastily; “ but to-day I was telling Aunt Molly 
of the time Peg first saw the ocean, and she 
said, ‘Oh, see ze great big soda-water!’ and 
Aunt Molly never moved a muscle of her 
face. But I suppose she can’t help it. A 
sense of humor is born in people, like a 
talent for music or painting.” 

“But sometimes,” said I, “people have 
latent talents—so latent that they don’t even 
know themselves that they possess them. 
Perhaps Aunt Molly has a latent sense of 
humor that nothing has ever yet aroused.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Gladys; “but if 
she has, I wish it might be developed, for I 
covflld really be very fond of her if we could 
have some fun together and she would n’t 
always look so serious and solemn.”, 

“Gladys,” said I, “let us try to develop 
that latent sense in Aunt Millarkey. You, 
my dear, have a pretty wit, and I am some- 
thing of a wag myself. Let us try rationally 
and systematically to bring the smile of ap- 
preciation to our aunt’s face.” 

“T have tried,” said Gladys, wrinkling her 
fair brow, “and it did n’t seem to-do any 
good. But we ’Il try again, together, and 
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perhaps our united_efforts will be more suc- 
cessful.” e 

But they were n’t. 

I drained my wit to the very lees in my 
endeavors to bring a smile to my aunt’s sol- 
emn face. Gladys fairly scintillated with 
repartee and airy persiflage. But Aunt Mil- 
larkey listened to it all with an expression 
on her face half wonderment and half pity. 
After a few weeks of this ineffectual effort 
on our part, Gladys and I discussed the 
matter again, and as we talked and thought 
it over together a new notion struck me. 

“Gladys,” said I, “our theories have been 
all wrong. We’ve been trying to draw water 
from an empty well, and of course we ’ve 
failed. How absurd to try to appeal to Aunt 
Millarkey’s sense of humor when she has n’t 
any, latent or otherwise! Now, how much 
wiser it would be for us to endeavor to im- 
plant a sense of humor in her; to inoculate 
her, so to speak, with a bacillus of wit, and 
then, by judicious encouragement and stimu- 
lation, insure its development.” 

“That ’s a fine theory,” said Gladys, mus- 
ingly, “but do you suppose it would be 
practical?” 

“We can try it,” I replied, “and if we 
fail, there ’s no harm done. And even if we 
succeed only to a slight degree, it will be an 
improvement on the present state of things. 
And there ’s this in our favor,” I went 
on: “we can teach Aunt Molly the more 
easily as she has nothing to unlearn. Her 
mind is as innocent of a funny idea as a 
sheet of blank paper, and it only remains for 
us to write thereon the ‘First Lesson in 
Humor.’ Sounds like ‘First Aid to the In- 
jured,’ does n’t it?” 

“What shall the first lesson be?” asked 
—_ now thoroughly interested in the 
plan. 

“It must be some simple, obvious joke,” 
I replied. “ Almost any joke will do. And 
then we must try to make Aunt Molly see 
the point of it.” 

“Well,” said my wife, decidedly, “that 
must be done by repetition. I find that 
Peggy will learn a thing only by hearing it 
over and over again. So, after we decide 
upon our first joke, we must say it to Aunt 
Molly, and to each other in her presence, 
morning, noon, and night, at the table, you 
know; and then I ’ll say it to her at intervals 
through the day, and you can say it a few 
times each evening.” 

“But, my dear!” said I, aghast at this 
outlook. 

“There is no ‘but’ about it,” said Gladys, 
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positively. “It is the only way to accomplish 
ae end. And now, what shall the first joke 

“That is a question not to be hastily con- 
sidered,” I replied. “Much depends on the 
nature of the first seed implanted in this 
virgin soil.” 

“It must not be a pun,” said Gladys, “for 
Sydney Hook, or somebody, said that a pun 
is the lowest form of wit.” 

“I know,” said I; “but Theodore Smith, 
or somebody, responded that consequently 
a pun is the foundation of all wit; and so I 
think a good pun would be the very best thing 
for Aunt Molly’s rudimentary instruction.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” admitted Gladys. 
“What do you think is the best pun you ever 
heard?” 

“Now, Gladys, we must n’t be narrow- 
minded or self-opinionated in this thing. The 
question is not, what do J think the best pun, 
but what is the best pun according to the 
tests of long life and usage. And I am sure 
that the survival of the fittest is shown un- 
mistakably in ‘When is a door not a door? 
When it ’s ajar.’” 

“But that ’s a conundrum,” objected 
Gladys. 

“No matter,” said I, firmly. “It’s a good, 
solid joke, and a pun at that, and if it were 
once mastered by a beginner, it would pave 
the way for many a more complex and subtle 
witticism. As to its being a conundrum, so 
much the better, for either of us can ask it, 
and the other can reply.” 

“Well, we ’ll give it a fair trial,” said 
Gladys, “and if it does n’t seem effective we 
can try another. Let ’s begin to-morrow 
morning at breakfast.” 

The next morning, as I sat at our pretty 
breakfast-table,—Gladys opposite, smiling 
and charming; Lovely Peg on my right, 
humming a little tune to herself, and care- 
lessly mistaking her shaddock for a finger- 
bowl; Aunt Molly on my left, with a demeanor 
about as gay as that of an old-fashioned 
tombstone,—I opened our prearranged con- 
versation. 

“Gladys,” said I, “here ’s a good joke Id 
like to tell you. When isa door nota door?” 

I spoke plainly and impressively, and 
Aunt Millarkey listened with an air of polite 
attention. 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Gladys, dim- 
pling over the coffee-cups. “When is it?” 

“When it ’s ajar,” I replied, with oratori- 
cal effect. 

“But a door can’t be a jar,” said Gladys, 
looking perplexed. 
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“No, dear; the door is ajar,” I said. “See? 
Ajar—not quite shut, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Gladys; “you mean it is 
really ajar, but it sounds as if you said it was 
a jar, such as we keep pickles in. Ah, ha— 
oh, ho, how funny that is!” 

Aunt Millarkey looked bewildered, but 
said nothing, and though Gladys and I had n’t 
hoped for much encouragement at our first 
effort, still we could n’t help feeling pleased 
at the bewilderment. 

Before breakfast was over, Gladys said, 
“Bert, I wish you ’d tell me that joke again; 
it was so funny.” 

I repeated it, and explained it even more 
fully than before, Gladys asking pertinent 
and intelligent questions concerning it; and 
this time Aunt Molly smiled. 

I feared the smile might have been in- 
duced by our hilarity, and not by the joke 
itself; but still it was a step in the right 
direction, and I went away to my business 
with hope in my heart. When I returned 
home, Gladys, fairly beaming with delight, 
met me at the gate. 

“Bert,” she cried, “ our success is assured. 
The seed has taken root, and we ’ve only to 
fan the flame to produce a mighty, rushing 
torrent.” 

“Good!” I replied. “I hope the peach 
crop won’t be a failure. But tell me all 
about it.” 

“Well, I repeated the joke at intervals of 
two hours during the day, sometimes to 
Aunt Molly, sometimes to Lovely Peg, and 
sometimes as if I were just talking to myself. 
I would have tried it on Norah, but I was 
afraid she ’d think I’d lost my mind. And, 
do you know, the last time I asked Aunt 
Molly the question, she repeated the answer 
herself, and she chuckled—really chuckled, 
Bert! There, now, what do you think of 
that?” 

“T think it ’s fine, little woman, and J] ’m 
sure victory is already perching itself on 
our banners. But if our pupil is advancing 
so rapidly, we must get another joke ready. 
You know, teachers always have to study to 
keep ahead of their pupils.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Gladys; “but we 
must n’t go too fast. You jar the door a few 
times this evening, and to-morrow we ’ll 
begin on the second lesson. I have it all 
ready.” 

“What is it?” I demanded. 

“Well, it ’s this: ‘Why do most of the 
Chinese people have to walk? Because there’s 
only one Cochin China.’” 

“That ’s all right,” said I, after a mo- 
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ment’s thought. “It’s better to stick to the 
old standards for the rf nt, and later on 
we can use more modern jokes, and even the 
brilliant jests that are original with our- 
selves.” 

The next day we called all our powers of 
subtlety and tact to our assistance and 
taught Aunt Molly the Cochin-China joke. 
It required elaborate and oft-repeated ex- 
planations, and we were hindered a bit by 
the fact that we kept Cochin-China chick- 
ens, and somehow those fowls mixed them- 
selves up with the joke in Aunt Millarkey’s 
mentality until her tutors were well-nigh 
discouraged. 

But resolution and repetition will accom- , 
plish wonders, and we resolved afresh when 
we were alone, and repeated afresh when we 
were with Aunt Molly, until—well, there 
could be no doubt about it—a sense of 
humor was growing in the mind of our solemn 
and serious aunt. 

What a triumph it was for Gladys when, 
one night at dinner, Aunt Millarkey (after 
several hints and promptings from my wife) 
stammered out: “ Bert, what does an old lady 
in the middle of the sea resemble?” 

“*Like,’” corrected Gladys. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Molly; “what does an 
old lady in the middle of the sea like?” 

“No, aunty,” said Gladys, patiently; “you 
mean what is she like?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Aunt Molly, eager as a 
child; “what is an old lady in the middle of - 
the sea like?” 

I hesitated, uncertain whether a profound 
ignorance or a wrong answer would better 
further our cause, when Gladys helped me 
vut by saying gently: “Tell him, Aunt 
Molly.” 

“Like to be drowned,” exclaimed my aunt, 
with such a beam of merriment in her eye 
as even a man with a mote in his Own eye 
might see clearly. 

“Ha, ha!” I roared, and Gladys chimed 
in with her pretty laugh, and Aunt Molly 
gave her peculiar chuckle, with which we 
were already proudly becoming familiar. 

After this our pupil fairly forged ahead. 

She learned to tell glibly that birds in 
their little nests agree because they ’d fall 
out if they did n’t. She came to understand 
why an elephant is like a brickbat; was 
perfectly cognizant of a hen’s reason for 
crossing the road; and could tell correctly 
and on the instant what makes more noise 
than a pig under a gate. And how she did 
enjoy this knowledge! 

The chuckle with which she at first dis- 
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pensed these precious bits of information 
deepened to a guffaw; the smile broadened 
to a wide grin; the titter swelled to a peal 
of laughter. 

Lovely Peg began to cultivate her aunt’s 
acquaintance; for what child-nature could 
be proof against such a merry, rollicking 
aunty? 

As the summer wore away the tyro waded 
out into deeper waters. 

She grasped the fact that a night-key is 
like the full moon, because there ’s a 6 in 
both. She told, with all the cleverness of 
a raconteur, the story of the man who, when 
they cabled oversea to him, “ Your mother- 
in-law is dead. Shall we embalm, cremate, 


‘or bury?” replied, “Embalm, cremate, and 


bury; take no chances.” And she gleefully 
described the man with the hat who was like 
George Washington because he had his 
hatchet. One evening, as I was coming 
home, she ran out to the gate to ask me what 
the difference was between a man who lived 
at a hotel and had occasional twinges of 
rheumatism, and a man who was perfectly 
well, but who lived at home. I gave it up, 
and she said: “One is well some days and 
has rheumatism others, and the other is well 
every day and has a room at his mother’s, too.” 

I took pleasure in bringing home books of 
a humorous character, and within twenty- 
four hours after their arrival they might 
have been found on Aunt Molly’s reading- 
table. Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs” and vol- 
umes of a kindred nature were replaced by 
the works of Edward Lear and “ Mr. Dooley.” 
And these books were read by our aunt with 
shrieks and roars of merriment. 

I remember the night I brought home 
Eugene Field’s “Tribune Primer.” 

Aunt Millarkey took it from me, and 
stood under the hall gas-light to look at it a 
minute, and we could n’t get her to come 
out to dinner. She stood there reading, and 
rocking herself from side to side with silent 
laughter, which presently broke into shouts 
of hilarity. 

When we spoke to her, she looked at us 
unheeding, read another bit from the Primer, 


_ and then paced up and down the hall, her 


gasps for breath alternating with fresh peals 
of laughter, until we fairly feared for her 
reason. She laughed until her glasses fell 
off, her lace collar became awry, hair-pins 
shot from their places, and the tears rolled 
down her red and puffed-out cheeks. 

It was shortly after this that Aunt Molly 
began to add to or improve upon the jokes 
she heard or read. 
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Her first achievement in this direction was 
when I asked her which was greater, a loco- 
motive or Queen Elizabeth, and as she 
could n’t guess, I told her that a locomotive 
was a wonder, but Queen Elizabeth was a 
Tudor. 

“Yes,” said she; “but to the locomotive 
you must add the tender.” 

This quick comprehension and the dawn- 
ing of an inventive genius amazed me, and 
I hastened to tell Gladys of our aunt’s re- 
markable progress. 

“It’s wonderful,” said my wife. “I never 
saw anything like it. Her sense of humor is 
growing so fast that even now she can’t 
wear her last month’s jokes.” 

One evening I read this joke aloud from 
my paper: “‘What made the fly fly? Be- 
cause the spider spied her.’” 

“Pooh!” said Aunt Molly, “it ’s easy to 
say things like that. What made the quail 
quail? For fear the woodpecker would peck 
her. What made the tart tart? Because 
she did n’t want to let the baker bake her. 
What made—” 

“Stop, Aunt Molly!” I cried. 
did you read those things?” 

“Nowhere,” said she. “I made them up. 
They ’re as good as the one you read.” 

And so they were, and from that time 
forward Aunt Molly received no further in- 
structions from us. 

Rather, she appropriated the réle of pre- 
ceptress herself, and her jests and whimsies, 
both quoted and original, kept us in an up- 
roar of fun. 

And she was no respecter of persons or 
of occasions. When a dear friend was ill 
with appendicitis, and in speaking of it we 
disagreed as to the pronunciation, I con- 
sulted the dictionary, but the word was not 
there. 

“I suppose this dictionary was printed 
before appendicitis was invented,” I said. 

“Look in the appendix,” suggested Aunt 
Molly, promptly; “where else could you 
expect to find it?” 

And sure enough, there it was. 

Again, when we heard of the business 
failure of a prominent merchant of our town, 
and heard, too, that his own interests had 
been carefully if not very honorably guarded, 
Aunt Molly exclaimed: 

“When that man failed to make money, 
he failed to make money!” 

The subtlety of this word-play quite stupe- 
fied me, and I wondered to what heights of 
cleverness Aunt Molly would finally attain. 
But we had little time to wonder. 


“Where 
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She whirled us along in the gales of a 
jocularity that was uncontrollable and irre- 
sistible. 

We rose in the morning to be thrown into 
convulsions of irrepressible mirth; we retired 
at night exhausted from innumerable and 
unconquerable fits of laughter. 

To be in Aunt Millarkey’s presence meant 
to be in a constant state of giggling, with 
frequent spasms and paroxysms of insane 
mirth. 

I realized that we had overreached our 
aim, and that Aunt Molly’s sense of humor 
was abnormally developed—so much so, 
indeed, that she now had no sense of gravity. 
I endeavored to explain this to her, but she 
was so funny about it that I laughed till I 
cried. 

Then I endeavored tactfully to lead her 
mentality into some other channel. 

I offered to take up with her the study 
of folk-lore, but she said she preferred joke- 
lore! 

She told Lovely Peg such funny stories 
and made her laugh so heartily and continu- 
ously that we feared the child would become 
a driveling idiot. And when callers came in 
the evening, they immediately grew so up- 
roarious over Aunt Molly’s fun that Peggy 
was awakened and insisted on coming down- 
stairs to see aunty. Then, imbued with the 
spirit of the hour, she laughed until she fell 
asleep from sheer exhaustion, only to be 
wakened again by fresh snickers and shrieks. 

The little dinners for which Gladys was 
justly famous degenerated into side-split- 
ting affairs at which no one could eat, so 
screamingly funny were Aunt Molly’s con- 
tinuous witty speeches. 

When our specially grave and dignified 
minister came to call, he had n’t been in 
the house five minutes before he had burst 
two buttons off his clerical waistcoat; and 
when he finally went out of the door, it was 
with a tottering, uncertain step, as of one 
who had passed through a strong emotional 
upheaval. 

The wedding of a friend was spoiled, from 
an artistic point of view, because, during the 
ceremony, Aunt Molly leaned over and whis- 
pered to the bride’s mother. That good lady 
vainly endeavored to repress her mirth, and 
the result was something between a snort 
and a cackle that set everybody laughing. 

Gladys and I were at our wits’ end (and 
we heartily wished Aunt Molly might arrive 
at hers). 

Like Frankenstein, we had voluntarily 
created a monster that now threatened 
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catastrophe to the peace and dignity of our 
household and the disposition of our child. 

Something must be done, and that quickly, 
for Aunt Molly was steadily becoming more 
and more comical, and more incapable of 
repressing her drollery when occasion re- 
quired. 

And though Gladys and I realized that we 
were responsible for this awful state of 
things, yet we felt that we could not endure 
the consequences, and must avert them, if 
possible, for the sake of Lovely Peg, as well 
as for ourselves. 

But the solution of our difficulty arrived 
from a most unexpected source. One even- 
ing Aunt Millarkey announced that she had 
something funny to tell us. This was by no 
means an unusual or improbable statement, 
and though we knew it was our duty to dis- 
countenance these over-hilarious proceed- 
ings, yet such was the fascination of Aunt 
Molly’s fun that it dominated our sense of 
duty, and we weakly surrendered, saying, 
“What is it?” and settled back in our 
chairs in anticipation of mirth exquisite 
even to the verge of pain. 

But, instead of a new conundrum or a 
comical story, Aunt Molly remarked, in an 
impressive whisper: 

“I’m going to marry the minister.” 

The grave and even awe-struck expres- 
sion in her eyes left no room for any doubt 
of the sincerity of her words, and as the 
situation dawned upon Gladys and me, we 
broke into half-horrified laughter. 

It was indeed funny to think of Aunt 
Molly unequally yoked together with an 
austere and dignified clergyman—and espe- 
cially with Dr. Plunkett, who was the very 
apotheosis of clerical dignity and solemnity, 
and who, since the death of his wife many 
years ago, had renounced all social claims 
save those imposed on him by-his pastoral 
duties. 

“T told you it was funny,” said Aunt. Mil- 
larkey, still with that half-scared look on 
her face, and this convulsed us afresh. 

“Is he willing?” asked Gladys, at last, 
wiping her eyes. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Millarkey. “He thinks, 
as I do, that we shall have a good effect on 
each other. He thinks I have a wonderful 
fund of gaiety.” 

“He is right,” said Gladys, earnestly. 

“ And he thinks that I can share that with 
him, and, goodness knows, I ’ve got enough 
for two.” 

“Enough for twenty,” I thought, but I 
said nothing. 
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“ And he thinks,” went on Aunt Millarkey, 
“that he has enough decorum and serious- 
ness to share with me; and so, you see, we ’ll 
make a perfect combination, like chills and 
fever.” 

“It ’s a fine thing,” said I. “I congratu- 
late you both heartily”; and I spoke sincerely, 
though aware of an undercurrent of self- 
congratulation that we were to be so grace- 
fully relieved of my aunt’s presence in our 
home. 

After the wedding of this contrariant 
couple, which function, by the way, pre- 
sented a far more hilarious than clerical 
aspect, there returned to our household the 
calm and delightful atmosphere of earlier 
days. One evening, after we had sent Lovely 
Peg to bed, and without the sense of futility 
which for so long had accompanied that 
proceeding, Gladys and I had a long talk 
about my aunt and her probable effect on 
her husband’s life and work. 

“It ’s‘a fearful thing,” said Gladys, “to 
introduce an element like Aunt Molly into 
the ministry—even indirectly.” 

“My dear,” said I, “it ’s an interesting 
psychological problem. We, intentionally, 
but with no foreknowledge of the awful con- 
sequences, instilled in Aunt Millarkey a sense 


of humor. The results, as you know, were 
overwhelming, and the growth of that sense 
of humor killed or crowded out from her 
nature all sense of gravity. Now, may it not 
be that Dr. Plunkett, not so scientifically as 
we did, but still effectually, may instil in 
Aunt Molly a sense of decorum and piety 
which will grow and thrive until it counter- 
acts the fun, and Aunt Molly Plunkett will 
become anormal and well-balanced woman?” 

“It may be,” said Gladys, after a moment’s 
deep thought; “but as Aunt Molly’s nature 
seems to be such extraordinarily fertile soil 
for the implanting of traits or characteris- 
tics of any kind, I am more inclined to think 
that the decorum and piety germ will grow 
and develop so luxuriantly that it will choke 
up and root out the humor, and Aunt Molly 
will become an exaggerated type of a rigid, 
old-fashioned Puritan, a regular St. Cecilia 
in a strait-jacket.” 

“Good gracious, Gladys,” I exclaimed, 
“what a picture! But you may be right. 
Time alone can tell. However, I’m convinced 
that it ’s a dangerous thing to tamper with 
other people’s mentalities, and hereafter I 
prefer to watch these interesting scientific 
experiments from a distance, and not con- 
duct them under my own roof.” 





SOWING. 


BY FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES. 


ERE ’S a heart lies fallow, 
Stripped of pride and creed; 
Sorrow holds the plowshare, 
God drops the seed. 


Lips of thirsting furrows 
Wait their wine from above; 
Come, rain of humility! 
Fall, sunshine of love!— 


Help this heart to its harvest 
Of an hundredfold, 

Till the field that now lies barren 
Waves with gold! 
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A LITTLE ESSAY ON BOOKS AND READING BY 


MARTIN DOOLEY. 
BY FINLEY P. DUNNE. 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE. 


| OGAN tells me that wan iv th’ first 

things man done afther he’d l’arned to 
kill his neighborin’ animals, an’ make a meal 
iv wan part iv thim an’ a vest iv another, 
was to begin to mannyfacther lithrachoor, 
an’ it ’s been goin’ on up to th’ prisint day. 
Thim was times that th’ Lord niver heerd 
about, but is as well known to manny a la-ad 
in th’ univarsity iv southren Injyanny as if 
th’ histhry iv thim was printed on a poster. 
Hogan says a pro-fissor with a shovel an’ a 
bad bringin’-up can go out annywhere along 
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7° 
th’ dhrainage-canal an’ prove to ye that th’ 
Bible is no more thin an exthry avenin’ edi- 
tion iv th’ histhry iv th’ wurruld, an’ th’ Noah 
fam’ly was considhered new arrivals in th’ 
neighborhood where they lived. He says 
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he ’ll show ye th’ earth as though ’t was a 
section iv a layer-cake or an archytect’s 
dhrawin’ iv a flat-buildin’, an’ p’int out how 
’t was accumylated. First ’t was a mere 
squdge in which ne’er a livin’ thing c’u’d be 
found. 

This peryod lasted 
a few million years, 
an’ thin the mush 
caked an’ become 
buildin’-materyal, an’ 
threes grew out iv 
th’ buildin’-materyal 
an’ fell down an’ be- 
come coal. Thin th’ 
wather come—but 
where it come fr’m 
I don’t know, fr they 
was no God at th’ 
time—an’ covered th’ 
earth, an’ thin th’ 
wather evaporated 
an’ left little p’ints 
iv land shtickin’ up 
with ready-made men 
an’ women occypyin’ 
thim, an’ at that mo- 
ment th’ Bible begun. 
Ye might say we ’re 
livin’ on th’ roof iv a 
flat, with all th’ apart- 
mints beneath us oc- 
cypied be th’ bones 
iv submarine mon- 
sthers an’ other tin- 
ants. 
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Lasteways, that ’s what Hogan tells me, 
but I don’t believe a wurrud he says. Most 
iv th’ people iv this wurruld is a come-on f’r 
science, but I’m not. Ye can’t con-vince me, 
me boy, that a man who’s so near-sighted he 
can’t read th’ sign on a cable-car knows 
anny more about th’ for- 
mation iv th’ earth thin 
Father Kelly. I believe th’ 
wurruld is flat, not round; 
that th’ sun moves an’ is 
about th’ size iv a pie-plate 
in th’ mornin’ an’ a car- 
wheel at noon; an’ it’s no 
proof to me that because 
a pro-fissor who ’s peekin’ 
through a chube all night 
says th’ stars ar-re millions 
iv miles away, an’ each is 
bigger thin this wurruld, 
that they ’re bigger thin 
they look, or much higher 
thin th’ top iv th’ shot- 
tower. I ’ve been up tin 
thousand feet on a moun- 
tain, an’ they seemed so 
near that I kept whiskin’ 
thim off me nose as I lay 
there on me back, but they 
was n’t anny larger thin 
they were on th’ sthreet- 
level. I believe what I see 
an’ some iv th’ things I ’m told, if they ’ve 
been told often, an’ thim facts iv science has 
not been hung long enough to be digistible. 

But, annyhow, they say that man first 
begun writin’ whin he had to hammer out 
his novels an’ pomes on a piece iv rock, an’ 
th’ hammer has been th’ imblim iv lithrachoor 
Vou. LXIV.—11. 











































iver since. Thin he 
painted it on skins, 
hince th’ publisher; 
thin he played it an’ 
danced it an’ cro- 
shayed it till ’t was 
discovered that ink 
an’ pa-aper wu'd 
projooce wurruds, 
an’ thin th’ printin’- 
press was invinted. 
Gunpowdher was 
invinted th’ same 
time, an’ ’t is a 
question I ’ve often 
heerd discussed 
which has done 
more to ilivate th’ 
humanrace. Ajoke. 

Th’ longer th’ wurruld lasts th’ more 
books does be comin’ out. Day be day I 
r-read in th’ pa-apers announcemints iv new 
publications that look like th’ dilinquent 
tax-list. They ’s a publisher in iv’ry block, 
an’ in thousan’s iv happy homes some wan is 
pluggin’ away at th’ romantic novel or whalin’ 
out a pome on th’ type-writer up-stairs. A 
fam’ly without an author is as contimptible 
as wan without a priest. Is Malachi near- 
sighted, peevish, averse to th’ suds, an’ can’t 
tell whether th’ three in th’ front yard is 
blue or green? Make an author iv him! 
Does Miranda presint no atthractions to th’ 
young men iv th’ neighborhood, does her 
overskirt dhrag, an’ is she poor with th’ 
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gas-range? Make anauthoreen ivher! For- 
chunately, th’ manly insthinct is often too 
sthrong f’r th’ designs iv th’ fam’ly, an’ 
manny a man that if his parents had had 
their way might have been at this moment 
makin’ artificial feet f’r a deformed pome 
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is always wondherin’ what th’ other la-ad 
w’u’d do. He might have th’ punch left in 
him that w’u’d get th’ money. A woman 
niver cares how manny men are kilt, but a 
man believes in fair play, an’ he ’d like to 
see th’ polis intherfere about Chapter Three. 


MR. DOOLEY. 


is ’'adin’ what me fri’nd Hogan calls a glad, 
free, an’ timperymintal life on th’ back iv a 
sthreet-car. 

But lithrachoor is th’ gr-reat life-wur- 
ruk iv th’ modhren woman. Th’ con- 
throl is passin’ into th’ hands iv th’ fair 
sect, an’ th’ day will come whin th’ wurrud 
book will mane no more to an able-bodied 
man thin th’ wurrud gusset. Women write 
all th’ romantic novels that ar-re anny good. 
That ’s because iv’ry man thinks th’ thrue 
hayroe is himsilf, an’ ivry woman thinks 
he ’s James K. Hackett. A woman is sure 
a good, sthrong man ought to be able to kill 
anny number iv bad, weak men, but a man 


Women writes all th’ good romantic 
novels, an’ reads thim all. If anny proud 
la-ad in th’ gum business thinks he riprisints 
th’ ideal iv his wife’s soul, he ought to take 
a look at th’ books she reads. He ’ll l’arn 
there th’ reason he’s where he is is because 
he was th’ on’y chanst, not because he was 
th’ first choice. ’T w'u’d humble th’ haugh- 
tiest prince iv thrade to look into th’ heart 
iv th’ woman he cares most f’r an’ thinks 
laste about, an’ find that, instead iv th’ photy- 
graft of a shrewd but kindly man with a 
thriflin’ absence iv hair on his head an’ a 
burglar-proof safe on his watch-charm, 
there ’s a pitcher iv a young la-ad in green 


























tights playin’ a mandolin to a high front 
stoop. On th’ stoop, with a rose in her hand, 


is his lawful-wedded wife, th’ lady Annama- 
riar Huggins iv Peotone. Ye can’t keep her 
away fr’m a romantic novel. No matther 
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name escapes me, though his language is 
familiar to anny wan who iver helped load a 
scow. Stevenson,” I says, “does n’t appeal 


to me, an’ if he sh’u’d, I ’ll revarse th’ deci- 
sion on th’ ground iv th’ bad prevyous char- 
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MR. HENNESSY. 


what Edward Atkinson tells ye, she prefers 
“Th’ Age iv Chivalry” to th’ mos’ atthrac- 
tive honsewurruk. A woman’s readin’ is 
niver done. Hardly a day passes but some 
lady fri’nd iv mine stops me on me way to 
catch a car, an’ asks me if I don’t regard 
Morse Hewlett as th’ gr-reatest an’ mos’ 
homicidal writer tv our time, an’ what I ’ve 
got to say about Hinnelly’s attack on Ste- 

venson. “Madam,” says I, “I w’'u’d n’t know 
' Morse if I was to see him goin’ down th’ 
sthreet ax in hand, an’ as f’r Hinnelly, his 





ackter iv th’ plaintiff, while,” I says, “ad- 
mittin’ th’ thruth iv what he said. But,” 
says I, “th’ on’y books in me libr’y is th’ 
Bible an’ Shakspere,” says I. “They ’re 
gr-reat fr ye,” says she. “So bully f’r th’ 
style. D’ ye read thim all th’ time?” she 
says. “I niver read thim,” says I. “I use 
thim fr purposes iv definse. I have niver 
read thim, but Ill niver read annything else 
till I have read thim,” I says. “They shtand 
between me an’ all modhren Jithrachoor,” 
says I. “I ’ve built thim up into a kind iv 
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breakwather,” I says, “an’ I set behind it 
ca’m an’ contint while Hall Caine rages 
without,” says I. 

Yes, sir, th’ readin’ an’ writin’ iv books is 
as much woman’s wurruk as th’ manny- 
facther iv tidies. A woman is a nachral 
writer. She don’t mind givin’ hersilf away 
if ’t will bring a tear to th’ eye or a smile to 
th’ lips. But a man does. He has more to 
give away. I ’m not sayin’ that anny man 
can’t write betther thin a woman if he wants 
to. But so can he cuk betther, an’ sew bet- 
ther, an’ paint minichoors betther, an’ do 


annything betther but nurse th’ baby—if he 
wants to; but he don’t often want to. He 


despises such thrivyal pursuits. Mos’ iv 
th’ gr-reat writers I iver see th’ pitchers iv 
was little, thin, peevish men that was always 
gettin’ licked. Wanst in a while a sthrong 
man got into th’ game, a bull-necked, round- 
headed man that might have made a fine 
thrackmaster or boiler-maker, but was ad- 
dicted to dhrink, an’ niver had energy 
enough left in th’ mornin’ fr annything 
more thin writin’ th’ best plays or th’ finest 
novels or th’ gr-reatest histhries in th’ 
wurruld. But if ye got at th’ rale feelin’ iv 


three-meal-a-day men about writin’, ye ’d find 
they classed it with preachin’, school-teach- 
in’, play-actin’, dancin’, an’ lace-wurruk. A 
man iv that kind might start to write, but 
if he did, he ’d stop an’ think afther a while, 
an’ say to himsilf: “What ’s a big, sthrong, 
able-bodied, two-hundherd-an’-tin-pound, 
forty-four-acrost-th’-chest crather like me 
doin’ here, pokin’ these funny hireyoglyphics 
into a piece iv pa-aper with a little shtick? I 
guess I ’l] go out an’ shoe a horse.” 

So it is with readin’. I ’m tol’ I ought 
to read more be Hogan, who ’s wan iv th’ 
best-read an’ mos’ ignorant men I know. 
Well, maybe I ought, though whin I was a 
young man, an’ was helpin’ to build up this 
counthry, th’ principal use iv lithrachoor 
was as a weepin. In thim days, if a little 
boy was seen readin’ a book, his father took 
it away fr’m him an’ bate him on th’ head 
with it. Me fa- 
ther was th’ mos’ 
accyrate man in 
th’ wurruld with 
letthers. He 
found th’ range 
nachrally, an’ he 
cu’d wing anny 
wan iv us with 
th’ “Lives iv th’ 

Saints” as far as 
he c’u’d see. He 
was a poor man, 
an’ on’y had such 
books in his li- 
br’y as a gintle- 
man sh’u’d take, but if ye ’d give him libr’y 
enough, he ’d capture Giberaltor. If lith- 
rachoor niver pinetrated me intelleck, ’t was 
not his fault. But nowadays, whin I go 
down th’ sthreet, I see th’ childher settin’ on 
th’ front steps studyin’ a book through 
double-compound-convex spectacles, lookin’ 
like th’ offspring iv a pro-fissyonal diver. 
What ’ll they iver grow up to be? Be hivens! 
that la-ad Carnaygie knows his business. 
He ’s studied th’ situation, an’ he undher- 
sthands that if he builds libr’ies enough an’ 
gets enough people readin’ books, they won’t 


. be anny wan left afther a while capable iv 


takin’ away what he ’s got. Ye bet he 
did n’t arn how to make steel billets out 
iv “Whin Knighthood was in Flower.” He 
Yarned it be confabulatin’ afther wurrukin’ 
hours with some wan that knew how. I 
think he must be readin’ now, f’r he’s writin’ 
wan or two. ’T is th’ way with a man who 
takes to readin’ late in life. He can’t keep 
it down. 
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Readin’, me fri’nd, is 
talked about be all read- 
in’ people as though it 
was th’ on’y thing that 
makes a man betther 
thin his neighbors. But 
th’ thruth is that readin’ 
is th’ nex’ thing this side 
iv goin’ to bed f’r restin’ 
th’ mind. With mos’ peo- 
ple it takes th’ place iv 
wurruk. A man does n’t 
think whin he ’s readin’, 
or if he has to, th’ book 

is nofun. Did ye iver have something to do 
that ye ought to do, but did n’t want to, an’ 
while ye was wishin’ ye was dead, did ye 
happen to pick up a newspaper? Ye know 
what occurred. Ye did n’t jus’ skim through 
th’ spoortin’ intillygince an’ th’ crime news. 
Whin ye got through with thim, ye read th’ 
other quarther iv th’ pa-aper. Ye read about 
people ye niver heerd iv, an’ happenin’s ye 
did n’t undhersthand—th’ fashion notes, th’ 
theatrical gossip, th’ s’ciety news fr’m Peoria, 
th’ quotations on oats, th’ curb market, th’ 
rale-estate transfers, th’ marredge licenses, 
th’ death notices, th’ want ads., th’ dhry- 
goods bargains, an’ even th’ iditoryals. Thin 
ye r-read thim over again, with a faint idee 
ye ’d read thim befure. Thin ye yawned, 
studied th’ design iv th’ carpet, an’ settled 
down to wurruk. Was ye exercisin’ ye-er 
joynt intelleck while ye was readin’? No 
more thin if ye ’d been whistlin’ or writin’ 
ye-er name on a pa-aper. If anny wan else 
but me come along they might say: “ What 


. ways 


a mind Hinnissy 
has! He ’s al- 
readin’.” 

But I w’u’d kick 

th’ book or pa- 

aper out iv ye-er 

hand,an’grabye 

be th’ collar, an’ 

cry, “Up, Hin- 

nissy,an’ to wur- 

ruk!” fr I ’d 

know ye were 

loafin’. Believe 

me, Hinnissy, 

readin’ is not thinkin’. It seems like it, an’ 
whin it comes out in talk sometimes, it sounds 
like it. It’s akind iv nearthought that looks 
ginooyne to th’ thoughtless, but ye can’t get 
annything on it. Manny a man I ’ve knowed 
has so doped himsilf with books that he ’d 
stumble over a carpet-tack. 

Am I again’ all books, says ye? I ’m not. 
If I had money, I ’d have all th’ good lith- 
rachoor iv th’ wurruld on me table at this 
minyit. I might n’t read it, but there it ’d be 
so that anny iv me fri’nds c’u’d dhrop in an’ 
help thimsilves if they did n’t care f’r other 
stimylants. I have no taste fr readin’, but 
I won’t deny it’s a good thing f’r thim that ’s 
addicted to it. In modheration, mind ye. In 
modheration, an’ afther th’ chores is done. 
F’r as a fri’nd iv Hogan’s says, “Much 
readin’ makes a full man,” an’ he knew what 
he was talkin’ about. An’ do I object to th’ 
pursuit iv lithrachoor? Oh, faith, no. Asa 
pursuit ’t is fine, but it may be bad f’r anny 
wan that catches it. 
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"IT is a curious fact that in the 

} past many astronomers who have 

made no special study of the sur- 

face of the moon should have 

desi most strenuously that it is still sub- 

ject to changes visible from the earth; while, 

on the other hand, the great majority ‘of pro- 

fessed selenographers!—specialists, that is, 

in this very subject of the moon’s surface— 

have as confidently maintained a contrary 
opinion. 

Perhaps one reason why some astronomers 
still question these changes lies in the fact 
that the study of lunar detail requires, pre- 
eminently, a perfect atmosphere. Thus, with 
a telescope five inches in diameter, in the 
island of Jamaica, from which the writer has 
recently returned, one may see at a glance 
details that are never visible, even under 
the most favorable conditions, with the lar- 
gest telescopes at Cambridge. It was partly 
to obtain such an atmosphere that the Har- 
vard station in Peru was established in 1891, 
where, at an altitude of eight thousand feet, 
among the Andes, the moon appears with a 
clearness and sharpness of detail that is 
never vouchsafed to observers in our North- 
ern latitudes. Naturally, therefore, the con- 
clusions presented in this article are based 
almost entirely on observations made at 
these two Southern stations— Mandeville, 
Jamaica, and Arequipa, Peru. 


VOLCANIC ACTIVITY. 


THERE is no doubt that in former times vol- 
canic action played a very important part in 
the history of the moon. At the present 
time this action has greatly diminished in 
intensity. All astronomers are agreed on 
these two points. The question is whether 
all volcanic action has ceased. The best- 
known example of possible volcanic activ- 
ity within historic times is the little crater 
known as Linné, after the great botanist 


Linneus. Here our earliest evidence de- 
pends on a map constructed by Grimaldi in 
1651, where Linné is represented as a deep 
crater of moderate size. It is next noted by 
Schroeter in 1788, who described it as “a very 
small, round, brilliant spot containing asome- 
what uncertain depression.” Itis certain that 
if the crater of Linné had been no larger 
then than it is now, it could not have been 
detected by either of these astronomers with 
the imperfect telescopes of their times. 

With more modern instruments, however, 
the testimony becomes much more precise. 
Thus, early in the last century Lohrmann 
described Linné as being very deep, and as 
over four miles in diameter. Maedler ob- 
served it seven times, and described it as 
very distinct under the oblique illumination 
of the sun, when the contrast of shadow was 
strongest, and as measuring six miles in 
diameter. Schmidt drew it eight times, and 
represented it as being seven miles in diame- 
ter and one thousand feet deep. Schmidt, 
in 1843, was the last astronomer, apparently, 
to see it with any such dimensions, and in 
1866 he announced that it had disappeared. 
A few months later, however, he found in 
its place a small “craterlet” about one 
quarter of a mile in diameter, which, in the 
course of a couple of years, gradually in- 
creased to a mile and a half. Although still 
visible, its diameter has now sunk to three 
quarters of a mile. 

Another equally interesting but perhaps 
less well-known instance of lunar volcanic 
activity is the large crater known as Plato. 
The floor of this crater is a smooth, nearly 
level plain, some sixty miles in diameter, 
but studded over with numerous small vol- 
canic cones. These range from about a mile 
in diameter down to a few hundred feet only. 
They were first carefully studied by a com- 
mittee of the British Association between 
1869 and 1872, and thirty-six craterlets in 


1 As, for example, Schroeter, Maedler, Schmidt, Webb, Neison, and Elger. 
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all were mapped. They were next studied 
by A. S. Williams and three other English 
astronomers acting in cooperation, who pub- 
lished a second map, showing thirty-eight 
craterlets. A few years later another map 
was published by the same astronomers. 
Finally, the craterlets were studied by the 
writer in 1892, when he 
succeeded in mapping 
forty-two of them. The 
maps which accompany 
this article, however, 
show only the location of 
the ten most prominent 
craterlets in each of these 
three periods, their loca- 
tion and the order of their 
prominence being in each 
case indicated bynumerals. 

It will be noted that 
the central craterlet is 
the most conspicuous 
throughout, but only 
three others are common 
to the three maps. The 
craterlet which was third 
in brilliancy on the first 
map was replaced in 1892 
by a hazy patch of light. 
No. 5, as it is called on 
the first map, was so faint 
in 1892 that it could 
just be seen. Nos. 6 and 
9 could not be found 
at all, although a much 
larger telescope was used, 
and the work was carried 
on under much more fa- 
vorable atmospheric con- 
ditions. No. 10, on the 
other hand, was so con- 
spicuous in 1892 that it 
was assigned the third 
place. The craterlet 
which was given the sixth 
place in 1892 may perhaps have been newly 
formed, as it had not been detected by any 
previous observer, while the seventh crater- 
let in 1892, which had been No. 13 in 1870, 
was entirely invisible in 1881, although seen 
as a very faint object a few years later by 
the same observers. One can see from these 
examples—there are many others — that 
the evidence in favor of the idea that vol- 
canic activity upon the moon has not yet en- 
tirely ceased is pretty strong, if not fairly 
conclusive. A second step, however, tends 
to bring the moon into still closer relations 
with the earth. 
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THE PRESENCE OF SNOW. 


To explain this step a few preliminary 
points must be brought out. It is almost 
certain, for instance, that the density of 
the lunar atmosphere does not exceed one 
ten-thousandth of that which we find at the 
surface of the earth. 
Under these conditions 
it is absolutely impossible 
for water to exist upon 
the moon in the liquid 
state. Above the freezing- 
point it would be wholly 
gaseous; below it, it would 
be partly gaseousand part- 
ly solid. In the latter case 
the formation would be 
analogous to snow, or, 
more strictly speaking, to 
hoar-frost. We do not 
certainly know the tem- 
perature of the moon’s 
surface where exposed to 
a vertical sun; but, ac- 
cording to Professor 
Lengley, it cannot be far 
from 32° F. The temper- 
ature of the dark portion 
of the disk, and of the 
regions in shadow in the 
bright portion, must be 
far lower than any found 
upon the earth’s surface. 
Again, if there are any 
active volcanoes upon the 
moon, it is evident that 
they must expel some- 
thing. In other words, 
there must be some 
gaseous pressure to make 
them active. What these 
gases are remains to be 
seen, and whether or not, 
as in the case of the earth, 
the most important is water-vapor. Finally, 
in designating the time at which any event 
occurs upon the moon, it must be remembered 
that the lunar day, from sunrise to sunset, is 
nearly as long as fifteen terrestrial days, and 
it will therefore be convenient to express an 
interval of time in this lunar day as being so 
many terrestrial days after lunar sunrise, and 
not to record it in divisions of the lunar day 
itself. It may be stated in this connection 
that astronomers always represent maps of 
the moon with south at the top, since that 
is the way that the moon appears as seen 
through the telescope in Northern latitudes. 
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All the drawings in this article excepting 
those of Censorinus are onascale of z: 
or about thirty-two miles to an inch. On 
this scale the moon would be very nearly six 
feet in diameter. The drawings of Censo- 
rinus are on four times this scale. 

Very many of the craterlets upon the 
moon are lined with a white substance which 
becomes very brilliant when illuminated by 
the sun. The same white substance lines 
portions of some of the larger lunar craters, 
and is found also on a few of the higher 
lunar mountain-peaks. It may be noted in 
this connection that, owing to the bright 
yellow color of a large part of the moon’s 
surface, the white regions present a greater 
contrast on photographs, and are thus more 
clearly defined than they are when observed 
visually through the telescope. 

Besides these very bright patches and 
spots, there are other regions less brilliant, 
but exhibiting a curious characteristic. 
They are invisible for the first twenty-four 
hours after sunrise, but gradually appear as 
the sun rises higher and higher, becoming 
fairly conspicuous at the end of a couple of 
terrestrial days. Later they begin to fade, 
and finally disappear shortly before sunset. 
These “partly bright” regions, as they 
may be called to distinguish them from the 
wholly bright spots first noted, comprise con- 
siderable areas in the interior of some of the 
larger craters. They cover the upper slopes 
of many of the mountains, the rims and some- 
times the central peak of numerous moder- 
ate-sized craters; and form a bright halo, so 
to speak, extending for miles around many 
of the smaller craters and craterlets. The 
most striking appearance, however, consists 
of long bright lines radiating in all direc- 
tions— in some cases for hundreds of miles 
—from some prominent central crater. 

It seems likely that these partly bright 
regions represent areas that are only partly 
covered with the white material—whatever 
it may be—of the more brilliant patches, 
which, perhaps in some degree through 
melting, has sunk into hollows and crevices, 
leaving the projecting irregularities of the 
surface exposed. On account of the rarity 
of the atmosphere, the lunar sky is abso- 
lutely black, and no substance, however 
white, will be visible until it is illuminated 
by the direct rays of the sun. This explains 
why the partly bright regions are invisible 
at sunrise, since the white material which 
causes them can become visible only when 
the sun has risen high enough to shine into 
the crevices and cavities in which it lies. 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


The illustration on page 93 represents the 
chain of peaks known as the Apennines, 
taken at the close of the lunar day, It will 
be noticed that many of the peaks, although 
within a few hours of sunset, are still very 
brilliant, while other lower surfaces equally 
inclined to the sun’s rays are much darker. 
The brilliancy of the polar regions at the 
bottom of the picture is also quite noticeable, 
and is worthy of further attention. Thus, if 
we examine a photograph of the full moon, on 
page 95, taken at a time when the two poles 
are about equally illuminated by the sun, we 
shall find that it contains three large bright 
regions and numerous comparatively small 
ones. The latter are always associated with 
mountain-peaks or craters. Of the three 
large areas by far the most conspicuous 
surrounds the great crater Tycho, and ex- 
tends northwestward from it as far as the 
moon’s equator. This whole region is ele- 
vated and mountainous. The two other 
large areas surround the two poles of the 
moon; that at the south pole is virtually 
continuous with the region surrounding 
Tycho, although the space between them is 
slightly less luminous than either of these 
regions. The north polar region is quite 
isolated from the others. The entire limb or 
edge of the moon is dark except for these 
two bright polar spots. 

The question now arises, What is this 
white material? The fact that it gathers at 
the poles, on mountain-peaks, and about the 
rims of craters, would lead us to suspect that 
it might be hoar-frost or snow; but there are 
still other facts bearing upon the question 
which should first be considered. It will be 
convenient, for this purpose, to return to the 
crater Linné, which has perhaps been more 
carefully studied than any other feature of 
the moon’s surface, and about which our 
early knowledge is more reliable. This crater 
is surrounded by a halo of partly bright 
material, which becomes visible only a day 
or a day and a half after sunrise. The diam- 
eter of the halo was measured a number of 
times by ten different astronomers during 
the years 1866, 1867, and 1868. For the most 
part these measures lie between five and a 
half and nine and a half miles—a perplex- 
ingly wide range of variation. In 1897 and 
1898 another series of measures of Linné 
was made by the writer, who found that his 
measures, too, varied through a wide range, 
extending from two and a half to five miles. 
The results seemed inexplicable at first, 
until it occurred to him to compare the 
diameters of the area in question with the 
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4. THE LUNAR APENNINES. 


number of hours that it had been exposed, 

in each case, to the sun. The whole matter 

then became clear. When the white spot 

first became visible, one and a half of our 

days after lunar sunrise, it was five miles in 

diameter. As the sun rose, the spot rapidly 
Vou. LXIV.—12. 


diminished in size, un- 
til, one day after the lunar 
noon, it was only two and 
a half miles in diameter. 
From then on, till one and 
a half days before sunset, 
when it disappeared, it 
steadily increased in size, 
reaching a diameter of four 
miles. During the lunar 
night it must have con- 
tinued to increase, until 
after sunrise it again be- 
came, as before, five miles 
in diameter. We thus see 
not only that the spot was 
then permanently smaller 
than it had been thirty 
years before, but also that 
it was subject to a change 
in size dependent on the 
altitude of the sun. The 
latter phenomenon is evi- 
dently analogous to that of 
the changing size of the 
polar caps of Mars or of 
our own earth. 

Since drawings are some- 
times more satisfactory 
than mere numerical re- 
sults, I give, in the accom- 
panying figures, some 
sketches made in Jamaica, 
during the past year, show- 
ing the changes in the out- 
line of some of these small 
white regions after they 
have been illuminated for 
different periods by the sun. 
It will be noticed that in 
the case of Linné the spot 
was smallest one terres- 
trial day after lunar midday, 
and then again increased 
in size. In the case of an- 
other crater, Abulfeda e, 
on the other hand, the spot 
continued to grow smaller 
until it disappeared, and 
was not seen again until the 
next “lunation,” or lunar 
day. The date of disappear- 
ance was about one day 

before sunset. Censorinus is anather crater- 
let showing similar changes, except that 
the spot does not disappear until sunset. 
Although the outlines of these white spots 
are sharply defined in the drawings, for the 
sake of clearness, yet they are much more 
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5. THE FULL MOON, 


This view of the full moon is so printed as to show the moon as it 
appears to the eye in a small telescope. In comparison with Figure 
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larger of the two, and of an en- 
tirely different shape. Neison 
describes A as elliptical; Elger 
says it is triangular, with curved 
sides. 

Here would indeed seem to be 
sufficient evidence of a physical 
change on the moon’s surface, 
excepting for the fact that, as 
Neison justly observes, “it does 
not seem possible to conceive 
any admissible manner in which 
such a change could have been 
produced. . . . Until it can be 
shown with probability how on 
the moon a round ring-plain some 
miles in diameter can be squeezed 
into a contorted form, the dif- 
ference now existing between 
the two ring-plains of Messier 
will not in general be held to 
establish an instance of actual 
change in the formation on the 
surface of the moon.” 

Now, singularly enough, not 
only was every one of these as- 


6, it should be noted that the polar regions are but little brighter tronomers undoubtedly right in 


than the left-hand edge. 


hazy when seen upon the moon, and the ob- 
servation is by no means an easy one except 
under favorable atmospheric conditions. The 
reason is, as already pointed out, that to the 
eye the contrast between the yellowish-white 
rocks and the snow is comparatively slight. 
Unfortunately, these objects are too small to 
photograph satisfactorily. It has recently 
been found that their outlines are much more 
distinct when viewed through blue glass. 
There is one other formation that may be 
mentioned in this connection that should 
have special interest for all amateur astron- 
omers, since it can be readily studied with 
the smallest telescope, and yet 
has gone through a series of 
changes that no astronomer has 
as yet been able toexplain. I refer 
to the pair of craters known as 
Messier and Messier A. Their 
history, in brief, is as follows: 
Schroeter first suspected some . 
change in them, and represents 
Messier as the larger of the two. 
Beer and Maedler state that in 
size, shape, and brightness they 
are precisely alike, and that the 
striking resemblance between 
them is most extraordinary. 
Webb pronounced them marked- 
ly dissimilar, A being now the 
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his observations, but any amateur 
can watch these identical changes going on 
from night to night at the present time. He 
can watch a round “ ring-plain” some miles in 
diameter as it is apparently in the process of 
being “squeezed” into a great variety of 
contorted forms. Moreover, at different lu- 
nations these forms are by no means identi- 
cal. Sometimes one crater is the larger, 
sometimes the other. Sometimes one or 
both are triangular, sometimes elliptical. 
When elliptical, sometimes they are parallel, 
sometimes nearly at right angles. All these 
changes can be watched with a four-inch 
telescope, yet no one can predict them, save 
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in the roughest way, nor give 
the reason for them. 

It may be suggested that an 
irregularly varying distribution 
of hoar-frost, instead of a defi- 
nite distribution under definite 
conditions, may have something 
to do with the changes ob- 
served; but this is certainly nota 
complete explanation, and cannot 
therefore be called entirely satis- 
factory. Someof these shapesare 
shown in the drawings of the cra- 
ter Messier on page 98. Figures 
16, 17, and 18 were all taken at 
about the same time in the lunar 
day on different lunations; not 
only their shapes, but also the 
dark markings within them, all 
are different. Thedotted lines in- 
dicate a hazy light bounding Mes- 
sier on the north and south. It 
will be noted that the last sketch 
gives the impression that if this 
haze were more brilliant, so as 
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to be indistinguishable from the Here the full moon is photographed so as to bring out those regions 
that are supposed to be covered with snow. As compared with Fig 


brilliant crater, we should have ures, the rea difference in the nature of different parts of the sur 
P 7 H face is here shown — a difference which the eye alone would hardly 
the appearance of two bright el- suspect. The position of the moon’s poles is indicated by the two 


liptical craters upon a dark back- white lines. 
ground; and this was, in fact, the appearance 
on the previous day, July 1, 1901. 
ORGANIC LIFE. 

WHILE the differences in the atmospheric 
conditions of the earth and moon render it 
impossible that similar organic forms should 
exist upon them, the differences between the 
two are, nevertheless, less marked than those 
which exist above and below the surface of 
the ocean—differences which certainly do 
not serve as a hindrance to a luxuriant or- 
ganic growth in either region. If the moon 
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possesses an atmosphere containing water- 
vapor among its ingredients, no matter how 
rare it may be, there is no reason in the na- 
ture of things why organic growth upon its 
surface should be impossible, although it 
seems probable, under these circumstances, 
that any such growth would be of a very low 
order, as compared with that existing under 
the more favorable conditions upon the sur- 
face of the earth. Moreover, if we find evi- 
dence of such growth, this, in its turn, 
increases the evidence in favor of the exis- 
tence of water-vapor, and, consequently, in 
its frozen form, of hoar-frost. 
My attention was first drawn 
to the “ variable spots,” as I then 
called them, while observing at 
Arequipa in 1893. Since then 
it had been possible to give lit- 
tle attention to the matter until 
last summer, when a return to 
a low latitude in Jamaica en- 
abled me to continue the re- 
searches under suitable atmo- 
spheric conditions. The general 
phenomena exhibited by a vari- 
able spot are a rapid darkening, 
beginning shortly after sunrise, 
followed by an equally rapid fad- 
ing toward sunset. The darken- 
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Of these two pictures, that at the left represents a portion of the moon 
at sunrise, and that on the right hand the same region five and a half days 
later in the lunation, when the surface has become partly obscured by the 
appearance of the snow. The right-hand picture was taken two days before 
full moon, when nearly all of the shadows had disappeared. A few small 











regions can be identified which are particularly bright in both pictures, and 
are permanently bright under all illuminations, but most of the white areas 
in be right-hand picture belong to the second class, that of partly bright 
regions. 
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ing is sometimes accompanied 
by a diminution in size, and the 
fading by an increase. Near 
sunrise and sunset the spots 
are almost invisible. At their 
maximum some of the spots are 
intensely black, some are a dark 
gray, and others a light gray. 
Near the equator the changes 
in density occur frequently in 
the course of a few hours after 
sunrise; in higher latitudes 
several days pass before the 
changes begin, but they are 
then usually very rapid. No 
spots are known north of lati- 
tude +55° or south of latitude 
—60°. The spots are always 
associated with small craterlets or deep, nar- 
row clefts, and are often symmetrically ar- 
ranged around the former. When found in- 
side of a crater, they always, unless very 
extended, occupy the lowest portion of the 


floor. If the floor is smooth and level, few 
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16 — 1898, August 26, 
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6.4 days. 


changes of interest occur in the 
spot during the lunation, but if 
rough, very marked changes are 
liable to be seen. Since those 
spots found near the center of 
the lunar disk are blackest when 
the moon is full, and fade out at 
sunrise and sunset, it is evident 
98 
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THE CRATER CENSORINUS. 
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THE CRATER MESSIER. 
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that they cannot be due in any 
way to shadows, which are 
geometrically impossible at full 
moon. Consequently, there 
must be a real change of some 
sort in the nature of the re- 
flecting surface. Organic life 
resembling vegetation, but not 
necessarily identical with it, 
seems to be the only simple ex- 
planation of this change, and 
if we consider the long lunar 
day as being analogous, on a 
small scale, to our terrestrial 
year, the theory of such life 
seems to be an adequate expla- 
nation—coming up, flourishing, 
and dying just as vegetation 
springs and withers on the earth. At least, 
the burden of proof would seem to lie with 
those who have any other solution of the 
observed facts to offer. 

The sketches on page 99 show the 
changes which take place in the interior of 
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the crater known as Franklin, 
after it has been exposed for cer- 
tain intervals to sunlight. At 
first the floor is bright. It soon 
darkens uniformly, but on the 
third day the extreme northeast- 
ern portion begins to fade, and by 
the sixth day the faded region 
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covers one quarter 
of the floor. Onthe f 
fourth day a slight 
darkening is noticed 
to the south of the 
central peak. This 
rapidly develops, 
and the next day 
O 


the region is seen 
to contain two very 
dark spots, each 
located in the vicin- 
ity of an elongated 
crevice which may be observed earlier in the 
lunation. These spots remain virtually un- 
changed until the twelfth day. They then 
suddenly fade, and by the next day have com- 
pletely vanished, leaving only the gray tint 
in the southwestern half of the floor, which 
disappears at sunset. 

Other craters, such as Atlas, Alphonsus, 
and Riccioli, present similar phenomena. In 
the last, which is near the equator, the 
changes are exceptionally rapid, and occur 
immediately after sunrise. Since it is lo- 
cated near the eastern edge of the disk, sun- 
rise occurs a day or two before full moon, 
and the complete series of changes can there- 
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THE CRATER FRANKLIN. 
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fore be watched in 
the course of a sin- 
gle night. These 
changes are very 
striking, but can 
be seen to advan- 
tage on only two or 
three nights in the 
course of a year 
when the libration 
is favorable; that 
is to say, when that 
edge of the moon 
is turned slightly toward the earth so as to 
bring the crater well into view. 

The few examples of change above de- 
scribed each represent the result of many 
nights of watching, and many hours of 
study. They serve, in this place, to il- 
lustrate the new selenography—the sele- 
nography which consists, not in a mere 
mapping of cold dead rocks and isolated 
craters, but in a study of the daily altera- 
tions that take place in small selected re- 
gions, where we find real, living changes, 
changes that cannot be explained by shift- 
ing shadows or varying librations of the 
lunar surface. 
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AUBREY DE VERE. 
DIED JANUARY 20, 1902. 


BY G., 


E. W. 


XRUE to the Muse, and unto mankind true, 
Bard of thy race, amid the foolish sage, 
Take now thy crown among our sacred few, 


Who wast Christ’s laureate in a faithless age. 
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MR. SWINBURNE. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


Se EGie|Y general acclamation Mr. Swin- 
ke. a4 burne takes place to-day at the 
z 5 summit of our contemporary 
Yi 3%) Parnassus. Twenty years ago, 

SeeesS] as Browning once amusingly 
said, the English public seemed inclined to | 
recognize “two kings of Brentford ”—Ten- 
nyson and himself. But since 1892 no serious 
critic of any school has pretended that Mr. 
Swinburne is not the greatest living English 
poet. This supremacy being acknowledged, 
and the immense services of this writer being 
taken for granted, we are next confronted 
by the curious fact that the premier poet of 
England, and, with the doubtful exception 
of Mr. George Meredith, her most eminent 
contemporary man of letters, is very little 
discussed nowadays, takes no part in the 
movement of literature, and is almost wholly 
without influence. Once belauded and imi- 
tated by every scribbler in the land, Mr. 
Swinburne rises out of the mass of writing 
people like an inaccessible snow-mountain 
that nobody looks up at any longer, and that 
no one dreams of climbing. 

This is a passing mood of the strange, 
sensation-loving, idle world of letters. It 
does not matter; Mr. Swinburne is there, and 
one of these days the Mahomets of criticism 
will come to him. But just at this moment, 
when his shrine is comparatively flameless, 
it may be interesting, in a very brief and 
summary manner, to see where the body o 
his production stands, and how it begins, 
time recedes, to resolve itself into periods o 
masses. In writing about Mr. Swinburne, an 
old friend has to beware of the unseemly 
“T could an I would” attitude; but it is quite 
certain that a province of literary history at 
present entirely unexplored, and of the most 
entrancing interest, will one day be revealed, 
when the chronicle of Mr. Swinburne’s in- 
tellectual development from, say, 1850 to 
1865 is published in the fullness of time. 
From the first it was understood and almost 
fulsomely insisted upon that Mr. Swinburne 
was “precocious.” The whole note of his 
reception, at the moment of his meteoric 
flight into fame, was, “ And he ’s so young.” 
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Mr. Swinburne lived on into later middle life 
under the halo of his astonishing “youth.” 

Now, in 1865, when he flashed so brilliantly 
on the world, he was no longer, as a matter 
of fact, so excessively juvenile: he was in his 
twenty-ninth year. But, without indiscre- 
tion, it may be proved that the instinct of 
the public was right. I believe that I may 
venture on a single anecdote, which is of 
real interest: I have been told, on the best 
authority, that Samuel Rogers hailed our 
bard as a poet of the future. Now, Mr. Swin- 
burne was only eighteen when Rogers died, 
and the visit in question certainly took place 
long before the final decline of the venerable 
author of “The Pleasures of Memory.” In- 
deed, it may be confessed, Mr. Swinburne 
was a small boy at Eton at the time. Some 
years ago, in happening to turn over some old 
volumes of “ F'raser’s Magazine,” I was struck 
by some stanzas beginning: 


Where shall I follow thee, wild floating symphony? 


and signed “ A.C. S.,” in an early number for 
the year 1849. Two months later, as search 
revealed, a longer piece of verse, beginning, 


To struggle when Hope is banished, 


bore the same initials. These pieces, though 
very childish, possess a certain fluency and 
gusto which faintly prefigures the adult 
genius of Mr. Swinburne, who was just 
twelve years of age, and about to go to 
Eton, when they were published. A careful 
search in the pages of “Fraser’s Magazine” 
from 1849 to 1856 will reveal a good many 
more of these juvenilia, which I take to be 
unquestionably by Mr. Swinburne, and which 
I am confirmed in so taking by Mr. T. J. 
Wise, the eminent bibliographer of our 
modern poetry. In the exquisite lines to 
Burne-Jones which form the epilogue to the 
“Poems and Ballads ” of 1866, Mr. Swinburne 
says of those famous lyrics that 


Some sang to me dreaming in class-time 
And truant in hand as in tongue; 
For the youngest were born of boy’s pastime, 
The eldest are young. 
101 
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In other words, the contents of the volume 
of 1866 were written at Eton before 1853, in 
Northumberland and at Oxford until 1860, 
and in various places during the Wander- 
jahre 1860-65. It will probably be discov- 
ered that “ Atalanta” and “Chastelard” were 
both written long before they were published, 
and the last date at which Mr. Swinburne 
made a public appearance does not belie the 
true legend of his marvelous early maturity. 
He made a few half-hearted efforts to meet 

the eye of the public before his great triple 
advent in 1865-66. He was known to be a 
writer of brilliant verses. Early in 1858 
Tennyson quaintly records that “ young Swin- 
burne ” came to dinner, and struck the family 
favorably, “but what I particularly admired 
in him was that he did not press upon me 
any verses of hisown.” Evidently there were 
known, at that early date, to be verses which 
might have been “pressed.” That was, in- 
deed, the year of “Undergraduate Papers,” 
to which Mr. Swinburne, among other things, 
contributed a long poem of “Queen Iseult,” 
which has never been reissued. It bears 
strong internal evidence of the deep impres- 
sion made on the young poet by the early 
Arthurian work of Mr. William Morris, 
whose “ Defense of Guenevere” appeared in 
that year (1858). As a curiosity, the closing 
stanzas of “ Queen Iseult” may, with apologies 
to its author, be quoted here, as the original 
is rare: 

So in her great sorrow’s praise 

A fair tomb he bade them raise, 

For a wonder to the days. 


And between its roof and floor 
Wrote he two words and no more,— 
Wrote Roland and Blanchefleur. 


In 1860 came the earliest definite publica- 
tion, that of the two plays “The Queen 
Mother” and “ Rosamund.” This was “ affec- 
tionately inscribed to Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti,” whose acquaintance he had made in 
1857, when the painter-poet was decorating 
the Oxford Union with visions which have 
disappeared almost as completely as those 
very “daughters of dreams and of stories” 
themselves. The volume of plays fell abso- 
lutely still-born from the press, and the 
author withdrew once more in dudgeon into 
private life. Of the original Pickering edi- 
tion of “The Queen Mother” and “Rosa- 
mund” it is said that only twenty copies 
were distributed. One of these lies before 
me as I write, and I perceive that the poet’s 
name is misprinted on the label “ A. G. Swin- 
burne.” 
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If, however, he was late in coming forward 
with a vivid appeal to the public, Mr. Swin- 
burne was fortunate in his delay. No more 
perfectly happy appearance, in its conjunc- 
tion of circumstances, was ever made than 
by the poet of “Atalanta in Calydon.” He 
was fresh with youth and joy, yet perfectly 
mature in judgment and genius; he was en- 
tirely unknown to the world, but had long 
been whispered about and exulted over in a 
circle of ardent and influential admirers. 
Rossetti, whose private voice carried more 
weight with it than twenty reviews, had 
read his young friend’s verses, and openly 
pronounced them “highest in inexhaustible 
splendor of execution.” The time was ready 
for a new poet: a certain exhaustion was 
obviously draining the world of English 
letters. All the whispers of the powerful 
coteries announced the coming of a poet 
the most radiant and revolutionary that the 
modern world had seen. Mr. Swinburne 
blazed away in the darkness with three suc- 
cessive rockets, “ Atalanta in Calydon” and 
“Chastelard” in 1865, and “ Poems and Bal- 
lads” in 1866. As was said of an earlier 
poet, “he broke out like the Irish Rebellion, 
threescore thousand strong, when nobody in 
the least expected it.” 

Thirty-five years have passed, but we have 
not seen again anything like the cumulative 
sensation of those three volumes of poetry. 
First came “ Atalanta,” in its beautiful white 
cover with*mystic golden spheres designed 
by Rossetti, with its gushes of pure melody, 


such as: 
ro 


For the dead man no home is; ~ 
Ah, better to be 
What the flower of the foam is 
Ta fields of the sea, 
That the sea-waves might be as my raiment, the 
gulf-stream a garment for me; 


and its accents so strangely, poignantly new, 
as in: ‘ 


I would the wine of time, made sharp and sweet 
With multitudinous days and nights and tears 
And many mixing savors of strange years, 

Were no more trodden of them under feet, 

Cast out and spilt about their holy places: 

That life were given them as a fruit to eat 
And death to drink as water; that the light 
Might ebb, drawn backward from their eyes, 

and night 
Hide for one hour the imperishable faces. 


That was a note which had never before quite 
been heard in English poetry, and all men 
praised the new singer, although one and 
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another, like Tennyson, might shrink from 
the mixture of Hebrew invective with Hel- 
lenic fatalism. But, on the whole, an un- 
broken cloud of praise rose from the altars 
of the press. Then followed “Chastelard,” 
through the five acts of the rich blank verse of 
which there quivered such a pulse of amorous 
passion that timid readers began to look into 
one another’s faces, and to question whether 
the new young genius was not “ going rather 
far.” And then, before people knew where 
they were, there came “ Poems and Ballads,” 
and brought with it such scandal as had not 
been heard of since Byron and 1816. 

It is amusing to look back, across many 
books and men, to the so brilliantly and 


audaciously indiscreet little green volume of ; 


1866. It is difficult to reconstruct the horror 
and amazement with which the respectable 
reader regarded those dim heroines of Mr. 
Swinburne’s—those 


Faustine, Fragoletta, Dolores, 
Félise and Yolande and Juliette 


of his melodious numbers, or the ecstasy 
with which all youthful and ardent spirits 
rushed forward to welcome this emancipator 
of poetry, this herald of a new imaginative 
springtime. Those fascinating and always 
rather visionary ladies are now faint indeed: 


They are past as a slumber that passes, 
As a dew of a dawn of old time, 

More frail than the shadows on glasses, 
More fleet than a wave or a*rhyme. 


Nobody inquires very closely now into their 
errors. The little book in which they dance 
and sing is no longer locked up lest “ young 
people” should meet with it and be de- 
stroyed. Nothing fades more quickly than 
literary impropriety, and the scandal of yes- 
terday becomes the classic of to-morrow. 
When the late H. D. Traill, in one of his 
comic ballads, made a City merchant buy the 
book for his daughter on the ground that if 
she could find out what it was all about she 
must be “a deal cleverer than her pa,” the 
moral sting of the songs that were “stained 
as with wine and made bloody ” was already 
a good deal blunted. 

What remained sharp and clear, and what 
will perennially so remain, was the enchant- 
ment of the art of these books. Why they 
produced such a ferment of sensation is 
easily to be explained. The author, it is 
true, was in the direct line of the poets—not 
out of it, like Mr. Rudyard Kipling, for in- 
stance: he had studied his Auschylus and his 
Shakspere; hewasa direct disciple of Shelley, 
as Tennyson had been a direct disciple of 
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Keats. But he had introduced a note of the 
most exquisite freshness into the closed 
chamber of contemporary verse. He had 
thrown open the window, wide open, for new 
words to enter, for new thoughts, for des- 
perate and delirious images. In they came, 
the brisk Anglo-Saxon words “ not fitted for 
poetic diction,” the bold revolutionary ideas 
most scandalously smelling of regicide, the 
pagan images, with their flushed cheeks and 
fiery eyes, jostling the curates of contem- 
porary idyl. All that was young, all that 
was erratic, all that was tired of compulsory 
propriety and the universal dowdiness of 
conventionality, rose with a sigh of rapture 
to welcome the lyric reveler. It was as 


‘ though, at the close of a summer afternoon 


service in a Baptist chapel, the door should 
be flung open and reveal, in the glare of sun- 
\light, a young priest of Bacchus, wrapped 
insufficiently in a leopard-skin, and playing 
madly on a flute. One conceives the just 
‘horror of the elders, and the frenzied inter- 
jest awakened in what are styled “ the younger 
members of my congregation.” Such was the 
incursion of Mr. Swinburne in 1866, and 
nothing has ever been seen like it. Thanks 
to its immense success, perhaps, we have 
never needed to see anything like it again. 
The group of works which we have just 
been considering, although they form a small 
fraction of Mr. Swinburne’s entire produc- 
tion, are those by which he has made hi 
deepest impression, and by which, to this 
day, he is best known to the public. At the 
mention of the poet’s name, in the breast of 
the ordinary person of semi-cultivation there 
arises a vague remembrance of Atalanta, of 
Faustine, of Anactoria. It is thus that the 
world revenges itself upon a vivid tempera- 
ment for the vehemence of the shock which 
its first impact gave. It refuses to receive 
a second or a third impression, however 
subtly or brilliantly given. But more than 
thirty years have passed since Mr. Swin- 
burne definitely and finally relinquished the 
amatory paganism of his adolescence. He 
did so in words the symbolism of which left 
nothing to conjecture: 


But the fierce flute whose notes acclaim 
Dim goddesses of fiery fame, 

Cymbal and clamorous kettledrum, 
Timbrels and tabrets, all are dumb 
That turned the high chill air to flame; 

The singing tongues of fire are numb 
That called on Cotys by her name 
Edonian, till they felt her come 
And maddened, and her mystic face 
Lightened along the streams of Thrace. 
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He turned, without looking back, from “the 
storm-birds of passion, that ruffled wild wings 
in a wind of desire,” to an entirely different 
scheme of thoughts and hopes. Mingled with 
the general rebellion of the volume of 1866, 
as one of its lesser elements, close observers 
had noticed a turbulent aspiration after po- 
litical liberty. It had inspired the “Song in 
Time of Revolution,” and the still more rever- 
berating and glowing “Song in Time of 
Order.” The “Ode to Victor Hugo ”—writ- 
ten, as I am informed, in 1865—was full of 
this republican fervor. But in 1866 the poet, 
already prepared for and almost consecrated 
to the service of the cause, yet not perceiv- 
ing exactly what direction his activity should 


take, met Mazzini. The great Italian patriot, | 


as I have been told, at their first meeting 
bade the ardent disciple leave off singing 
about love, and dedicate his genius wholly 
to the celebration of liberty. Accordingly, 
in the second group of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poems we see him engaged in no other in- 
terests but those of political revolution; in 
season and out of season he is shouting the 
republican battle-cry. The publications of 
this period of his work are “ A Song of Italy” 
(1867); “Ode on the Proclamation of the 
French Republic” (1870); “Songs before 
Sunrise” (1871); and“ Songs of Two Nations” 
(1875). 

There is something faintly pathetic in 
turning over the pages of these jubilant 
prophecies of successful insurrection. It is 
not merely that the revolutions so melodi- 
ously heralded have not taken place, but 
that after thirty years there is virtually 
nobody left who wishes that they had. The 
poet saw “a rose renewed with red new life 
begin in the bruised heart of Spain,” but we 
are all very happy to congratulate Alfonso 
XIII on the approach of his sixteenth birth- 
day. The sound of all “the ringing rivers” 
of Germany was announcing a republic to 
the disciple of Mazzini in 1867, but what does 
the Kaiser say in 1902? Even in Rome, even 
in Athens, there reigns a fairly popular and 
extremely constitutional monarch. In Sep- 
tember, 1870, Mr. Swinburne was rewarded 
by a republic in France, and of that for 
thirty-two years he has had to make the best 
he can, since the proclamation of a republic 
in Brazil was, and is, definitely repugnant to 
the Muses. Moreover, with the moving age 
the poet himself has moved, and noimperialist 
is to-day more scornfully and patriotically 
hostile than he to the notion of a republic in 
Ireland or the Transvaal. He has changed, 
we have changed, the world has changed. 
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This chain of circumstances has had a 
very unlucky effect upon the political group 
of Mr. Swinburne’s writings. Com 
a heat of most sincere enthusiasm, these odes 
and litanies and hymns to the republic now 
produce the opposite effect, an air of affec- 
tation and coldness. This is extremely unjust 
to the poet, but for the time being it seems 
inevitable. Frankly, nobody in the world is 
interested, at the opening of the twentieth 
century, in “the imminence of immeasurable 
insurrection,” and the time has not arrived 
when this curious episode in poetry will take 
its historical position, and recover its posi- 
tive value as the record of a wave of in- 
ternational feeling. For the present, it is 
hopeless to endeavor to make people care 
about “Songs before Sunrise,” or even to 
perceive that the book contains some of the 
most admirable poetry in the world—poetry 
which will, sooner or later, take its final place 
with the best of Shelley, Leopardi, and Vic- 


tor Hugo. For it is precisely in this collection | 


of tempestuous outpourings of chimerical 
politics that the amazing talent of Mr. Swin- 


in ; 


burne as a virtuoso is most brilliantly re- * 


vealed. 

It is doubtless owing to the unsympathetic 
and unreal nature of the central topic that 
comparatively few, even of those who read 
poetry carefully, seem to be aware of the 
transcendent beauty of a great part of 
“Songs before Sunrise.” Yet, if we dissociate 
the symbol from its prototype, and think 
merely of the diction, of the imagery, of the 
music, what was ever written more exquisite 
than this: 


By rose-hung river and light-foot rill 
There are who rest not; who think long 
Till they discern as from a hill 
At the sun’s hour of morning song, 
Known of souls only, and those souls free, 
The sacred spaces of the sea. 


Or this: 


Only her bosom to die on; 

Only her heart fora home, 
And a name with her children to be 
From Calabrian to Adrian sea 
Famous in cities set free 
That ring to the roar of the lion 

Proclaiming republican Rome. 


Or this, the opening of an “Ode on the In 
surrection in Canada”: 


I laid my laurel-leaf 
At the white feet of Grief, 
Seeing how, with covered face and plumeless 


wings, 
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With unreverted head 
Veiled, as who mourns his dead, 
Lay Freedom couched between the thrones 
of kings, — 
A wearied lion without lair, 
And bleeding from base wounds, and vexed with 
alien air. 


In such passages—and they are numerous in 
the pages of “Songs before Sunrise” —we 
have an intense intellectual passion trans- 
lated in terms of art as exquisite as a most 
delicate skill in manipulating the English 
language can make them. 

For a moment there may have been a fear 
that Mr. Swinburne, like Mazzini, might 
renounce the career of literature for the 
more direct path of political action. But for 
this he must have soon felt that he was un- 
fitted. When the great patriot, late in 1870, 
was arrested on his return by sea from Sicily, 
and put in prison at Gaeta, the enthusiasm 
of the English disciple reached its summit. 
He could scarcely be prevented from rushing 
to Italy to attempt Mazzini’s rescue. But the 
Italian government was only too glad to save 
him the trouble, and from this moment the 
storm of propaganda—pensiere ed azione— 
began to die down. It subsided in Mr. Swin- 
burne also, and after the death of Mazzini at 
Pisa, in 1872, the English poet wrote little 
more about republics. Even the “Songs of 
Two Nations” of 1875 is mainly a reprint of 
what had been written before Mazzini died. 

The third period of Mr. Swinburne’s work 
in poetry is chiefly dramatic. This group is 
much less clearly defined than the two pre- 
vious ones which we have briefly outlined, 
and it is accompanied by a ceaseless lyrical 
production which is independent of it. But 
we may distinguish in a sort of section the 
series of romantic dramas on which the poet 
was engaged from the “Bothwell” of 1874 
to the “ Locrine” of 1887. Among these we 
may place what has sometimes seemed to us 
to be the masterpiece of Mr. Swinburne’s 
whole career, the noble choral tragedy of 
“Erechtheus.” In juvenile days his sympa- 
thies had been ‘strongly drawn to the career 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and the early 
tragedy of “Chastelard ” is a first essay on a 
theme which later on inspired an entire 
trilogy, one of the most colossal of dramatic 
efforts. In her loss of personal liberty, in her 
reckless passion, in her paganism and her 
subtlety and her courage, Mary of Scotland 
commended herself on every side to the study 
of the poet. Mr. Swinburne has not merely 
celebrated her over and over again in elabo- 
rate song: he is even, in sober historical 
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prose, one of the authorities regarding her 
chronicle. 

Of Mr. Swinburne’s plays I believe that 
only one, out of the ten which he has pub- 
lished, has been publicly acted. I was among 
those who had the privilege, two or three 
years ago, of witnessing a careful and re- 
spectful performance of “Locrine” in Lon- 
don. It was an experiment of a character 
no less hazardous than would be the staging 
of a tragedy of Webster’s or a comedy of 
Middleton’s. There was great peril in its 
long, lyrical tirades, in the figurative nature 
of its diction, in the slightness of its action, 
in the elaboration of its soliloquies. But 
the poem bore the ordeal better than could 
well have been expected. Its simplicity and 
fervor told; its melody gratified the ear with- 
out too much fatiguing it; its characters 
stood out well defined in a certain antique 
grandeur of outline. But for the theater, as 
at present constituted, it is obvious that Mr. 
Swinburne does not write. He has not been 
impressed a jot by the modern European 
reformers of stagecraft, and he follows the 
buskined tradition of the Elizabethans with- 
out a sign of being the contemporary of Ibsen 
and Hauptmann, of D’Annunzio and Tolstoi. 
The extreme ductility of his youth has been 
succeeded in advancing years by an absolute 
impenetrability to new ideas and forms, nor 
is this anywhere more curiously exemplified 
than in his successive contributions to the 
drama. 

In the briefest consideration of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s place in English poetry, it is neces- 
sary to insist on the closeness of his relation 
to the whole body of preceding literature. 
He is linked, as with chains of gold, to Isaiah 
and to Auschylus, to Catullus and to Milton, 
to the Latin and Provengal and French and 
English poets in along sequence that scarcely 
closes with Baudelaire and Victor Hugo. He 
is perhaps the most accomplished man of 
letters who has ever been able to apply him- 
self to a universal study of poetry without 
thereby losing any of the individuality or any 
of the freshness of his own innate poetic 
genius. The time has not yet come for at- 
tempting to decide what the final position of 
Mr. Swinburne will be. He has not, we may 
be happily sure, lost his power to surprise 
us by new and marvelous feats in metrical 
magic. But however his reputation may, for 
a period, decline, or however the current 
taste of the age may wander away from his 
peculiar qualities of imaginative speech, it is 
perfectly certain that Mr. Swinburne’s fervor 
and color, his impetuous melody, his great 
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resource in art, and his unfailing virtuosity, ever goes, Mr. Swinburne must always remain 
wili always retain their importance in the one of the exhilarating figures of European 
history of poetry. Whoever comes and who- literature in the nineteenth century. 











A SONG OF ART AND SCIENCE. 
BY CLINTON DANGERFIELD. 


HE SPEAKS. 


\ ULTIFORM Science, with swift, quivering hands, 
And you, O Art, with strange, bewildering eyes 
Which dominate my dreams, are there no lands 
In which you have no part? A paradise 


Lies in the forest. To the primal day 
I will return, and I will break your claim 
On me forever. All the splendid sway 
Of beating waves and woodland sunset flame, 


All first instinctive beauty, shall be mine, 
Beyond your limits, and my every mood 

Stir elemental joy, grown half divine, 
Seeing true life and saying, “It is good!” 


THEY ANSWER. 


CHILD of the world,—grown in thy feeble pride 
Most insolent,—who gave you sight? Who taught 
You that symbolic splendor was allied 
To sky and waves in which you first saw naught? 


Who bade you even in the tiger’s den 
To seek weird charms? When on you visions fell, 
Who, in a thousand ways, through many men, 
Offered you power to hold them and compel 


The mad world’s ear? Aye, who, indeed, but we 
The royal sisters! To your primal day 
Return, and in your bootless liberty 
Learn how all beauty passeth swift away, 


Cloud-hidden, save we show it. Heed us not, 

And Rapture stoops from her high throne in vain: 
Thyself, in whom the brute is soon begot, 

One with the cattle herding on the plain. 
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THE SUMMER LIFE OF THE QUEEN OF RUMANIA. 
BY ZOE DE BALATCHANO. 


iy was in August, 1878, that I returned to 

Rumania for the first time since my child- 
hood, in order to be presented to my sov- 
ereign, Queen Elizabeth, who had graciously 
invited me to Sinaya, that gem of the Car- 
pathian Mountains, afterward transformed 
by the King into the most ideal summer 
resort imaginable. 

At the time of which I speak—a period 
immediately after our war of independence! 
—the coquettish-looking little town was only 
a mere handful of villas grouped about an 
ancient monastery, where the reigning couple 
resided. The magnificent structure, in the 
German Renaissance style, which now stands 
like a fairy castle in the valley of Pélés had 
hardly been begun. Bukharest and Sinaya 
were virtually connected by a railway; but 
the line did not extend beyond Ployeschi, and 
the seventy kilometers between that country 
town and the royal residence had to be ac- 
complished by post. 

The road made many an unexpected de- 
tour in ascending the steep inclines of the 
mountain, often winding along near the bank 
of the Prahova, a river that ran in torrents 
over its rocky bed, now shooting forth 
streams of emerald-green water, and again 
white with foam, which was flecked against 
our faces as we passed. 

Taken as it was in an open conveyance, 
the drive proved enchanting. The vehicle 
rolled on at a pace which left one dizzy, to 
an accompaniment of rhythmic shouts from 
the postilions, whose many-hued garments 


4 
seemed notes of bright color, thrown fito 
relief by the dark background of wooded 
hills. Innumerable repetitions of the wild 
melopeia were echoed back as we drove on 
for hours, through dreamland, toward an 
enchanted palace. It was near the close of 
day when we arrived, and the sun, disap- 
pearing behind the towering peaks of Mount 
Bucegi and Mount Caraiman, had gilded the 
trees on the roadside with pale green-gold 
tints, that gave a fantastic touch to the 
scene. 

My presentation took place on the follow- 
ing day. A state carriage, which had been 
sent for me, drew up before the door of my 
hotel, and no sooner had I stepped into it 
than a nervous dread of the approaching 
ordeal took possession of me. I had no idea 
how entirely one might rely on the Queen’s 
gracious tact in the matter of overcoming 
all such sensations of embarrassment. 

The memory of that first hour will remain 
with me as long as I live. Mile. G——,, the 
principal maid of honor, ushered me into a 
small salon so profusely decorated with 
alpine flowers, boughs of evergreens, and 
branches of pink eglantine as to have wholly 
the look of a bower. I swept a low curtsy, 
but before I could attempt a second one, 
Queen Elizabeth came forward with a charm- 
ing smile, drew me toward her, and em- 
braced me. Reassured, I ventured to look 
up, and met with an ineffaceable vision of 
loveliness and grace. 

Of commanding stature, she impressed 


1 Up to the time of the treaty of Berlin (1878) Rumania was tributary to Turkey 
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one from the first as being endowed with a 
rare quality of goodness. Brown, waving 
hair, worn at half-length, shaded with re- 
bellious curls a brow as pure as a child’s; 
changeable gray eyes gathered light or dark- 
ened with the ever-varying thoughts which 
animated them. The face was delicately oval 
in form, and a firm, almost imperceptibly 
arched nose gave strength and character to 
a physiognomy the ideality of which was no 
less pronounced than was its look of extreme 
youth. An expressive, mobile mouth, teeth 
like so many brilliant pearls, a complexion 
which had successfully defied the fatigue 
and broken rest inseparable from an exalted 
station of life—all these represented a per- 
sonality the indefinable charm of which has 
never been adequately portrayed. 

The Queen’s costume had been designed to 
facilitate an active out-of-door existence. It 
was original —indeed, peculiarly her own idea 
at the time, although often copied since then. 
It-consisted of a straight tunic of embossed 
velvet, bringing to mind the hunting-cos- 
tumes seen on stained-glass windows of the 
time of Charles VII of France, a skirt some- 
what longer than the over-garment, reveal- 
ing long gaiters that reached half-way to the 
knee. Her Majesty gave a final touch to this 
medieval attire by wearing a becoming little 
cap made of the same fabric as the dress, 
the effect of which, as a whole, was largely 
due to her incomparable carriage. 

At the first words that Queen Elizabeth 
addressed to me I was struck by the mellow 
quality of her voice. The conversation soon 
became interesting, and my annoying timid- 
ity vanished with the effort to respond to 
the countless ideas suggested by this en- 
chantress—ideas with which the very atmo- 
sphere of the room seemed charged. 

While talking, her Majesty took up some 
work that had been laid aside when I entered, 
and went on with her free-hand illuminating 
after the style of the Grimani breviary, done 
on large sheets of parchment, which were 
destined to form a part of the wonderful 
“Book of the Twelve Apostles,” afterward 
given to the cathedral of Curtea d’Arges. 

The text of this entire work was written 
out in Gothic characters by the Queen, whose 
designs introduce different varieties of the 
fauna of the country, and whose figures of 
the saints display the admirable regard for 
detail that is so noticeable in the missals of 
the old monks, with whom this form of art 
originated. 

We discussed literature and painting, and 
all at once I became aware of that strong 
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bond of sympathy which has sustained me in 
different circumstances of my life. 

The Queen referred to her works with ex- 
treme modesty. Up to that time she had 
absolutely refused to have her already volu- 
minous writings published, and she yielded 
the point only when she came to realize the 
amount of trouble it gave those about her 
to copy and preserve her manuscripts. The 
fact of her celebrity as an author, ac- 
quired under the pseudonym of “Carmen 
Sylva,” is acknowledged throughout the 
world, though comparatively few of her 
poems have been translated into French or 
English. 

The little volume entitled “A Queen’s 
Thoughts” was, I believe, the first to win 
general recognition and appreciation in be- 
half of the writer’s philosophic trend of 
thought and clear order of intelligence. 
Queen Elizabeth honored me by a gift of 
these aphorisms in manuscript, and her 
beautiful handwriting, with its regular 
upstrokes, in a way suggests the flight 
of birds of passage soaring toward the 
horizon. 

If such details and daily occurrences as 
served to inspire her Majesty’s improvisa- 
tions could be noted down on the margin of 
each volume, they would make interesting 
reading. A chance word let fall in conver- 
sation frequently formed the corner-stone 
of a romance, a fairy-tale, or a poem. To 
this acquisitive mind all that came was as 
food for the creative flame, ready to kindle 
at a spark. 

I do not know how long we talked before 
the opulent silhouette of the Queen’s reader, 
the Baroness de W——, was seen through 
the tangled mass of flowers. She came to 
warn her Majesty that the luncheon-hour 
drew near, and that it was time to make a 
change in her dress. Simultaneously there 
entered a number of joyous demoiselles 
dhonneur, to conduct me to the room that 
had been prepared for me, where I too was 
attired in the costume de rigueur. 

Half an hour later the members of the 
court and invited guests assembled in one 
of the open galleries of the old cloister to 
await the coming of the sovereigns. They 
were not long in making their appearance, 
and were duly announced by an aide-de- 
camp. 

The King’s noble countenance, delicate yet 
forceful, bore visible traces of the fatigue 
and care imposed by the recent war. The 
Queen looked even more queenly than before 
in her richly embroidered national dress, and 
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the thin white veil in which she was envel- 
oped formed a nimbus, and floated off in 
cloud-like draperies as it gently undulated in 
the breeze from the mountains. 

Every one present was greeted with a 
kind word of welcome, and we passed on to 
one of the vast halls in the monastery, where 
the repast that was served was partaken of 
in a spirit of cordiality, which, however, did 
not preclude the observance of etiquette. 
When it was at an end, the royal couple 
formed separate circles. The King lighted a 
cigar, and indicated that those who smoked 
should follow his example, while the Queen 
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wise. Talk flowed freely, and when their 
Majesties had retired and the guests had 
taken leave, the young girls of the court 
were at liberty to dispose of their time as 
they pleased. 

Four o’clock found us reunited for after- 
noon tea, which was served apart to the 
sovereigns and the members of their court; 
then came long walks through the beautiful 
country, or, better still, the Queen would ar- 
range to have music. Many of her ladies ex- 
celled in the art and she herself was a gifted 
performer, and she constantly drew about 
her celebrated musicians, poets, and artists. 


seated herself, and desired that the ladies Those were never-to-be-forgotten days, that 
who gathered about her should do like- passed too swiftly, satisfying every craving 
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of the soul by bringing within reach all that 
was elevated and esthetic. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the 
vitality of this court, where the arts and 
sciences found a common meeting-place in 
an old monastery, and were under the pro- 
tection of a queen who was herself an artist. 
The court of Navarre, in the days of “la 
Marguerite des Marguerites,” may have been 
somewhat similar, except that what took 
place at Sinaya was without literary preten- 
sions, and anything that bordered on vul- 
garity would have proved displeasing to the 
organizer and leading spirit of these charm- 
ing fétes. Every one who took part in them 
realized that the simple mode of life and the 
romantic surroundings were only passing 
privileges, to be enjoyed until such time as 
it became advisable to return to the palace 
in the capital, or until the Chateau de Pélés 
was completed; and this knowledge un- 
doubtedly enhanced the value of the delight- 
ful hours in the cloister. 

Like Fra Angelico, whose delicate crea- 
tions and radiant archangels she cleverly re- 
produced, Queen Elizabeth invariably arose 
at dawn. She anticipated day, and when 
the clock in the courtyard (reserved for the 
use of the venerable monks, who had with- 
drawn to a remote quarter of the building) 
rang out -its summons to matins, the work 
on the story or verses which she purposed to 
read to us at a later hour had already drawn 
to an end. 

Sometimes, at a very early hour, I could 
hear the Queen’s clear, powerful voice carol- 
ing as joyously as a bird on awakening; or the 
sound of her footsteps approaching my cell 
would be followed by a succession of sharp 
little taps on the window with her parasol. 
I would jump up hastily, to find it full day, 
ashamed to have been caught napping while 
my sovereign was setting so admirable an 
example in industry and early rising; yet I 
was never permitted to feel that I was not 
at liberty to: do as I pleased. On the con- 
trary, the Queen’s maternal solicitude was 
aroused by my frail health, and she was un- 
remitting in her efforts to spare me unneces- 
sary trouble or fatigue. 

In spite of this tender care, there were 
times when the malady that I was endeavor- 
ing to throw off reasserted itself and con- 
fined me to my bed. It was during these 
depressing hours that I learned to know the 
full significance of the name Maica ranitilor 
(“mother of the wounded ”) bestowed on the 
Queen by the soldiers when she moved among 
them on the battle-field. Her presence by 
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my couch, the soothing effect of her words, 
were restoratives that seldom failed to act 
likeacharm. She did not always come alone, 
but sought to provide diversion for me by 
making my room a place where subjects of 
interest could be discussed. 

On one occasion, a lady who had intro- 
duced first one topic, then another, strove 
to uphold the theory, and with no small de- 
gree of eloquence, that a person who had 
been overburdened by sorrow in early years 
was not apt to be happy later on. “Do not 
believe that,” exclaimed the Queen, smiling 
brightly. Then, seizing upon a poetic figure 
of expression, she added: “ Happiness is like 
the ocean. It bears you away from your 
past and its sorrow, provided you do not 
persist in looking backward.” 

At the time her Majesty was still suffer- 
ing from the painful impressions evoked by 
the tragic scenes she had witnessed during 
the war of 1877; in her works she has en- 
graved their most moving phases on the 
tablets of history. To how many humble yet 
heroic virtues has she not thus religiously 
raised an imperishable monument of glory! 
Her inspiring poems fired us with enthusiasm, 
and each one of us felt that she possessed 
the spirit of a warrior. 

Certain days were set apart for charitable 
undertakings in behalf of deserving persons 
who had become disheartened by the miseries 
incident to want. Our sovereign, aiming to 
relieve their distress, founded a society which 
bore her name, and which still carries on 
its work under her august patronage, with 
the support of nearly all the women of Ru- 
mania. 

The Queen seldom went out, especially 
when in town, without having a petition cast 
at her feet or thrown into her carriage. It 
devolved upon those of us who accompanied 
her to see that these humble requests were 
granted, either by drawing the necessary 
funds from her Majesty’s private purse, or 
by forwarding the appeal to one of the min- 
isters, with a strong recommendation to his 
aid. But it was the Queen’s ready sympathy, 
invariably entering into these gifts, which 
rendered them priceless. 

Although naturally gay and inclined to- 
ward happiness, above all at the period to 
which I refer, there were days and weeks at 
a time when the dear gray eyes were veiled 
with an expression of indescribable pain. 
The poems composed in these melancholy 
hours bore the imprint of a burning sorrow. 
One would have said that a mysterious com- 
bat went on within the Queen’s proud soul, 
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until she finally gained a victory over the 
irrepressible longing for a beloved little 
being whose loss was not to be effaced by 
all the gifts of the earth. None ventured 
to touch upon this bereavement, for it was 
realized that Queen Elizabeth’s maternal 
nature had sustained a blow the more en- 
during in that she was destined to remain 
uncomforted by other children. 

It was toward art in its various forms 
that she turned for distraction, seeking to 
hide her grief in intellectual pursuits, and, 
as it were, bursting into flower after each 
silent struggle. It has always seemed to me 
that the Queen’s character is based on phe- 
nomenal moral and physical courage. Dur- 
ing her many illnesses I cannot remember 
having seen her abandon herself completely 
to inactivity. An adjustable small desk was 
attached to her arm-chair, and even to her 
couch, that this indefatigable worker might 
write or paint whenever the inspiration 
seized her; for she never allowed weakness 
or bodily suffering to obliterate thought. If 
the nature of her ills temporarily dulled her 
imagination, her Majesty gave herself up for 
weeks to music, being, as I have said before, 
an accomplished musician and an enthusi- 
astic listener; or she would take up her 
embroidery, and accomplish marvels in the 
way of fine work and beauty of coloring. 

The evenings spent in the royal hermitage 
at Sinaya were usually calm, almost like 
family gatherings, except when their Majes- 
ties received distinguished personages, or 
sought to provide entertainment for guests. 
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These occasions served as pretexts for the 
young people who surrounded the youthful 
sovereigns to make the rafters of the austere 
cloister ring with the merriment of a dance, 
and to improvise plays and tableaux vivants, 
in which celebrated pictures by old masters 
were reproduced with much art. The Queen 
often threw a long cloak over her shoulders 
to protect her from the chilly evening air, 
and we would pace rapidly to and fro in 
one of the open galleries, where the moon- 
beams penetrated, until she was advised 
that the King was alone and awaited her. 

We termed these nocturnal promenades 
Vécole des péripatéticiens, because we never 
dared to sit down while philosophizing, for 
fear of the dew of these alpine nights. 

Alas! autumn soon appeared, and warned 
us that the free manner of existence we had 
enjoyed must give way to the round of duties 
and worldly pleasures identified with life in 
the palace of the capital. 

A short time after leaving Sinaya, the 
malady which had been arrested by the 
ozone of the mountains again prostrated me. 
By advice of her Majesty the Empress of 
Austria, that noble and admirable woman 
whose tragic death moved humanity at large, 
I was sent to the charming island of Corfu, 
whence I made my way back to my native 
country several years later. 

My sovereign’s brown tresses have now 
become white, and our talks of the past are 
tinged with sadness, but her enthusiasm for 
all that is beautiful and true remains as 
ardent as ever. 


ILLUSION. 


BY JOSEPHINE MARRS KING. 


I 


USH, lest the Dreamer wake. From that dear Dream, 
. Into some other he must straightway pass 


Which no such comfort brings. In the Soul’s glass 


We darkly see, things not that are, but seem. 


By Visions veiled, mysteriously kind, 

Men look upon Life’s awful Janus face— 

So ghastly grim, so bright with starry grace, 
We mortals else had long gone mad, or blind. 


Thus men have ever lived— must so. And you— 
Who see Life sad, unchanging, ever bare 
Save draped by deathless Pity—leave despair. 
Your Dream may be, that you can see things true. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOGAN, M.P.” 
AND “FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE COUNSELOR.” 


WITH PICTURES 





T was a moonlight night of a cold spring, 
a late and chilly season, though drawing 
near to the time of long days. 

An east wind had harried the town all 
day, sweeping acrid dust into the citizens’ 
faces, lashing their cheeks with tiny spike- 
lets of weather-worn granite, filling their 
hair with atoms of straw and of last year’s 
sad leaves. 

At sunset the wind had fallen, the warmth 
of the sunny places had gone, too, and a steel- 
like chilliness filled the air. Only for the 
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BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE. 


“THEY HAD UNROLLED THE WRAPS AND SHAWLS, AND WERE ADMIRING THE INFANT.” 











long, clear twilight it might have been mid- 
winter. Quiet possessed the place, drifts of 
dust left by the wind as by an ebb-tide were 
lying in strange marking along the deserted 
footways. 

The soft light of the April moon streamed 
into a window and down, in a long, crooked 
beam, upon an uncarpeted floor, showing 
three pairs of children’s shoes, each with its 
owner’s stockings tucked in it. Close by, 
against a whitewashed wall, was a large bed 
on which lay three children, sleeping so 
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quietly that even their breathing was not to 
be heard. 

It was quite different where a door led 
into a smaller room off this one. There was 
quiet enough, but not peace. A small bed 
was placed so that it sat opposite the win- 
dow, which was unshuttered and had only a 
short muslin curtain, giving freeadmission to 
the moonlight. On this lay a woman, staring 
with fixed eyes out at the bit of sky to be 
seen through the top panes of the window. 

Every now and again she turned and 
shifted her position uneasily, but always 
noiselessly. A holy-water font hung within 
her reach. She dipped her fingers in it, then 
began a prayer, but broke off with a groan. 

“Disgrace! Disgrace! Heartless fraud!” 
she muttered. “It is easy for the magistrate 
to say that. Does he ever count how I have 
been robbed,—fifty-one pounds ten of bad 
debts,—and widow and all with three chil- 
dren as I am? I must pay my dealers to the 
hour. I have to give law and civility to all 
the world, to drunken men that can earn 
stalls of money and won’t, out of good-fel- 
lowship, and won’t pay me, but go car-driv- 
ing and spend twelve or fourteen shillings 
of one Sunday. How am I to make up the 
rent—the rent? 

“Five pounds five for sticking less than 
half an ounce of dripping under the scale? 
If 1 was a strong shopkeeper, and able to 
meet the inspectors, I would have gone free. 
Five pounds? How am I to overtake it? 
The trade is all leaving me. I am behind; I 
have not cleared twenty-five shillings this 
whole week. The rent—oh, God, the rent!” 
So muttering, she fell into an uneasy stupor 
every now and again. 

“ Disgrace, indeed!” She took up her text 
again. “To keep my children in their 
home?” The light crept down the wall by 
degrees as the moon rose, and at last reached 
the restless creature’s face. It was that of 
a woman young still, but very careworn 
and thin. The lines of the mouth were soft 
and a little weak, but it was a good face and 
kindly, if somewhat querulous. 

“Cheating the poor!” The judge’s ad- 
monition seemed to ring in her ears. “I am 
poorer myself than them that cheat me. 
The moment the children come from school 
to-morrow I will go to St. Thomas and put 
up a candle,—God Almighty nor the blessed 
Mother will listen to myself, —and one apiece 
for each of the children, too. Himself 
knows it was for them I did it.” 

Two great tears filled her burning eyes, 
and, overflowing, ran down her thin cheeks. 


| 
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That instant there rang a sound through 
the room, and startled her so that she let 
the beads fall with a rattle on the floor, and 
leaped into a sitting posture in her bed. 
She breathed the name of her youngest 
child involuntarily, and listened hard. 

“T am mad, surely,” she said, listening so 
intently that she could hear her own heart 
beat. 

There was stillness for a second or so, 
then the cry was repeated—the fitful, im- 
perious wail of a young infant awakening. 

She rose quickly and hurried into the other 
room. One look satisfied her that the sound 
did not proceed from its inmates. 

“This is no dream; I am awake,” she said, 
pressing her hands to her aching forehead. 
That very instant the cry rang out again, 
sharper than before. She turned back, 
quickly passed through her own room into 
the shop, and with shaking hands began to 
undo the fastening of the street door. 

“T can’t! It is not possible.” But the 
door opened, and on the one flat stone step 
lay a small, shapeless, moving mass. She 
looked out, and upand down thestreet. Nota 
living creature was to be seen. The morning 
was breaking, and the whole place lay empty 
in the gray light. Then a sudden blinding 
anger seized her. Who had done this to her, 
alone woman? Was it the hand of an enemy, 
like the hidden foe who had denounced her 
to the police for giving short weight? 

In her anger she had drawn back one foot 
as if to spurn the thing from her door into 
the street; but it cried again,—this time 
weakly,—and the sound had barely ceased 
when a rush of hot shame filled her. 

“ Almighty God, what had I nearly done?” 
she breathed, and swiftly stooped and lifted 
up the child and fled back into her house, 
as if fearful of being seen. 

She shut the front door, forgetting to 
bolt or bar it, went through the shop into 
her own room, and lay down on the bed, 
with the infant still on her arm. She was 
breathless and panting; her heart beat in 
big throbs against her side. The creature 
moved its head once or twice, then seemed 
to find itself comfortable, for it uttered no 
further sound. 

She could not think. She was dazed and 
stupefied. After the misery and terror of the 
day before, she had no power left for fresh 
emotion, though it was stifled. Little by lit- 
tle she grew calmer and more composed, and 
her strained eyes closed in sleep at last. 
The sun was shining brightly into the room 
when she awoke some hours later, and her 

















“ONLY ONE COURSE OF REDRESS OR RESENTMENT WAS OPEN TO HIM.” 


three little daughters, already dressed, were 
standing in wondering silence at her bed- 
side. 

She sprang up into sitting posture, and 
stared round wildly. She had forgotten her 
troubles, and they had forgotten her. The 
bundle on her arm rolled over, right side 
uppermost, and disclosed a small, red, puck- 
ered face. Tranquil enough, it was sucking 
its thumb. 

“Oh,” screamed the three little girls, “a 
baby! A baby! A baby!” The eldest seized 
it in herarms. “Is that for us? Oh, mama 

-oh, mama, I want it; give it tome!” They 
disputed and tried to take it from one an- 
other. The mother was awakened now. 

“Stop, children!” she ordered. “Don’t 
drive me mad.” Then she saw by the clock 
that she had overslept, and force of habit 
asserting itself, she leaped up, put on her 
clothes hurriedly, and began her work. 

The fire was still alive in the grate. She 
filled and put on the kettle, and kneeling 
down, worked the bellows energetically. She 
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never turned her eyes once in the direction 
of the children. It was the duty of the 
eldest to set the table for breakfast, but all 
was forgotten. They had unrolled the wraps 
and shawls, and were admiring the infant, 
which they passed amicably from one to the 
other, every now and again calling, but in 
vain, to their mother to join them. She 
spoke not a word. 

The fire kindled, she swept the room, and 
then the shop, out the door, into the street, 
working with feverish energy. She dusted 
and put the two little inner rooms in order; 
then unbarred the broad shutter of the win- 
dow of the shop, showing the dishes of 
dripping and bundles of red herrings, fire- 
lights, cheap song-books, bottles and jars of 
Glasgow sweets, and clay pipes, which 
formed her chief stock in trade. On the 
two shelves which stretched from end to end 
of the wall, dishes of lump butter, canis- 
ters of tea, rolls of tobacco, real or imita- 
tion, filled the spaces between floridly col- 
ored advertisements, disposed so as to cover 
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em spaces on the shelves; piles of old 
pote Bro stale cabbages, and sacks of 
potatoes, some half empty, occupied the 
floor. 

The breakfast—tea and bread and drip- 
ping—was soon ready. 

“Time ye were on the road to school,” she 
ordered. 

The youngest child, Cathie, was kissing 
the baby’s face. All three came to the table, 
holding the child, as it were, among them. 
She looked at them grimly. 

“Three to feed, three to keep, and how 
am I to do it now?” she was saying to 
herself. She steadfastly kept her eyes 
turned away from the baby as she stood 
pouring tea into three cups and cutting slices 
of bread, and she went out into the shop 
when she saw the eldest pour milk into a 
saucer and begin to feed the baby with a 
spoon. She closed her ears to the delighted 
cries of the three little girls busy with their 
new toy, a live doll 

She gathered up potatoes where they 
had scattered themselves in cornérs; wiped 
down the greasy counter; then suddenly 
she stopped and wrung her hands together. 

“None will buy them. I ’ll be left; we ‘ll 
be ruined!” She almost said the words 
aloud. “Get away to school, will you?” she 
cried angrily. 

“Who will mind the baby?” asked all 
three together, and the youngest ran to 
her. “Let me mind it. I will stay at home; 
I ‘ll be nurse.” 

“It’s a doll you want, in truth,” the 
mother replied. “It is going up to the work- 
house the moment I can get ready.” 

The youngest girl—she was only six years 
old—began to cry rebelliously, and the sound 
set the baby off into a hearty roar. 

“What ’s all this?” said a woman at the 
door—a very dirty and unkempt person, 
bonnetless, and with an unpleasing, scowl- 
ing face. 

The incomer was no friend. She owed the 
widow money, and had not entered her shop 
for some weeks, taking her ready-money cus- 
tom elsewhere, an unpardonable offense. She 
had come now ostensibly to buy a penny- 
worth of butter or dripping, but really to 
spy how things were going—how Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald was taking her punishment of the day 
before, and if any of the usual morning cus- 
tomers had called. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald, distrusting her entirely, 
took an ironic, distantly civil tone. 

“Just a visitor called for an hour or two 
on his way to the workhouse. He ’s not 
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going to stop long, Mrs. Burke, ma’am. He 
is impatient to be on his travels again.” 

“Laws!” uttered Mrs. Burke, opening 
mouth and eyes. “A foundling?” 

“You won’t take him to the workhouse, 
mama,” pleaded the children. 

“No? What, then, please?” 

“Give him to us to keep. We ’ll rear 
him. I washed Nanny Murphy’s new baby; 
she lets me keep it as much as ever I like. 
Ah, mama, don’t put away the nice little 
baby!” 

The widow burst out laughing for reply. 

“Do you tell me that was left on your 
door?” the neighbor questioned. 

“ Aye; about five this morning.” 

“You told the police?” 

“No. I will take it to the chapel to be 
christened, and then I ’ll leave it up to 
James street. Let them see to the police.” 

“ Aye,” sneered Mrs. Burke, “once in a 
way is enough of them.” 

The widow felt the gibe, but she affected 
coolness, and went round to the back of her 
counter, looking markedly at the plate the 
neighbor had set down there. The visitor 
was forced to make her purchase and go. 

“That ’s well rid of,” commented the 
widow. “I ’ll lock the door and let none of 
them in.” 

She did instantly, and scarce a moment 
too soon. Within five minutes the street 
was informed, and knocks and taps began to 
sound on the bolted door. 

“Now, Clara and Catty and Moya, listen 
to what I say to you, once for all, and stop 
your whining.” She raised her voice with 
sudden violence. “That child was left at my 
door to torment me, as if I had not misfor- 
tune enough. I am taking it to the work- 
house as soon as I wash and dress and get 
it baptized. Let me hear not one word! Go 
to school!” 

They stared at her, opening their deep- 
fringed gray eyes wide in remonstrance and 
surprise. They were like their mother, spare 
and reedy of form, dark-haired, and with 
large, expressive eyes, wistful and prepos- 
sessing of look. 

There was nothing of terror in the gaze 
they turned on her. The young brood were 
on good and friendly terms with their 
mother. An early bond of union had been 
called into existence by the drunken father 
whose maniacal violence had been the terror 
of their existence and hers, and with rea- 
son; for the one boy of the house had died in 
some mysterious way before two thirds of 
his first year of life had passed. How or 
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why had never exactly been known, though 
surmised. Mrs. Fitzgerald was a silent wo- 
man, but the sudden death, by a fit, of a 
healthy baby had been, unfortunately, coin- 
cident with a terrible spree of the father. 
The two elder ones kissed the waif and 
hung over it, then, singly departing, left it 
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lifted the child, and sat down with it in her 
lap to calm it and herself, for she was 
trembling all over. 

While waiting for the water to heat for 
the child’s bath, for the first time she took 
a good look at her visitor. It was a dark- 
haired child, between two and three months 
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to Moya, the youngest. She sobbed once or 
twice, then wiped her eyes with her school 
apron, and turning round at the door, fixed 
them on her mother’s with a solemn, wide- 
eyed stare, and said, pointing to the child, 
where it lay on the bed: 

“Mama, you are bad! You are wicked! 
You are—” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald let fall to the floor the 
cup and saucer she had in her hand, with a 
crash that shivered them into fragments 
and set the strange baby screaming with 
fright. 

They were all gone now; the shop door 
was bolted. She was alone with her super- 
fluous misfortune. The little girl’s words 
had caused the blood to rush to her head 
with a sensation like pins and needles. She 


old, healthy-looking and heavy, she allowed, 
beginning to untie and to unroll the gar- 
ments in which it was plentifully clad. 
Though coarse, they were clean and suffi- 
cient. Some working-woman’s belongings, 
she thought, as she stripped off, one by one, 
the clothes and laid bare the little red carcass 
of their inhabitant. He was a fine creature, 
she grudgingly admitted, broad-shouldered, 
square-backed, and firm of flesh, a finer make 
of child than poor Barty, whom she had 
lost; and hot tears sprang to her eyes at 
the reopening of that ever-green wound, 
and trickled down on the little unheed- 
ing waif on her knee. She choked them 
back, and washed him dutifully, and gen- 
tly, too, but unlovingly. The picture of her 
dead child came between. She raged in 
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her heart against the injustice of every- 
thing. Her one son taken from her! 

“God’s will, indeed!” she muttered. 
“That a man should make a wild beast of 
himself without let or hindrance, and—” 
But she drew her breath, for even to think 
of that was impossible; she had forgiven it 
all long ago, and prayed for both. 

The lines in her face deepened and dark- 
ened, and she grew older and harder-looking 
as she sat watching the infant turning and 
twisting itself about on her lap, as if at 
home and contented. 

Moya’s words came back to her with 
weight and significance. Moya, too, young 
as she was, knew and feared the word 
workhouse. Even the children knew what 
that meant—something horrible, hopeless, 
and disgraceful too. All of a sudden she 
kissed the child’s cheeks a couple of times. 
But she sprang up the next minute, and 
snatching her bonnet and cloak, put them 
on, and rolled up the child in his own wraps. 
At the door she found a group of women 
waiting. All were known to her. A couple 
who owed her money nodded impertinently to 
her; the others began at once to discuss the 
foundling without any prior civilities. She 
cut them all short. 

“To the chapel? Yes, of course, at once,” 
she answered, speaking generally. “James- 
street workhouse then, of course,” she 
snarled. “What else?” 

One and all, they began to praise the 
beauty and health of the child, and to des- 
cant on the pity, the certain ruin, of the 
workhouse. 

“ Any one likes can hinder it going there,” 
she declared, swinging herself half round 
and free of the group. “Let some of ye 
that is able adopt it. I’m not; I don’t get 
my living so cheap as some people.” She 
put a venomous point on the words, for one 
of her listeners owed her two pounds. “I 
have no one to work for me and my orphans.” 

They admitted this tacitly, but still per- 
sisted in their nagging comments. 

“Chuck it into the river at once; as good 
as give it to them to kill it,” shouted her 
largest debtor down the street after her. 
Then they all broke into open abuse. If she 
had no one to work for her, so best; she 
had no one to drink what she earned, or to 
take it from her. She might have been 
honest; she could well afford it. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald soon arrived at the 
parish church—a big, dirty one. It was 
empty; the eight-o’clock mass had been fin- 
ished for some time. All round the building 
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the walls and pillars were lined, as by a 
tidal wave of black grease, with the shoulder- 
marks of the congregation. Every ledge 
was black, every resting-place was loaded 
with dust, the woodwork of the confessionals 
especially; the solid residuum of mortal sins 
was piled deep on their roof. The windows 
were all shut, and the smell of the vestry 
and of last Sunday’s congregation, of can- 
dle-smoke and incense, mingled with that 
of the bonded warehouse beneath the dirty 
floor. Things spirituous and spiritual strove 
together for the mastery of the atmosphere. 

She had rung the chapel-house bell and 
sent in her message before entering the 
church. The priest was not long in appear- 
ing, while the clerk, an old gray-headed 
man, lighted the candle and made the re- 
sponses as godfather. Mrs. Fitzgerald, with 
an odd sense of its incongruousness, took on 
herself the office of godmother. Their voices 
echoed with a thin, chilled sound through 
the vast, empty building. The baby slept 
peacefully still. 

“What name?” asked the priest, suddenly. 
Until that moment this important part of 
the ceremony had not entered into her cal- 
culations. 

One that had been in her mind often, 
though for five years it had never passed 
her lips, sprang to them now almost unbid- 
den. 

“Barty!” she gasped. 

“Bartholomew, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The recipient accepted it, together with 
the cold water, with yells of reprobation. 
It was the second time that he had been 
baptized without his consent or knowledge, 
and the mark of that greatest of all in- 
fringements of his personal liberty —vac- 
cination—was still tender to the touch. 
Three grievances had Bartholomew, and 
only one course of redress or resentment 
was open to him. That, however, was very 
wide open indeed, and good howls filled 
the building. He was baptized now, at all 
events. They were registering him as fast 
as they could. Accordingly he was crying 
for a Catholic university, so it was all right. 

The clerk put out the candle in his usual 
manner, by putting his thumb and first fin- 
ger into his mouth and pinching the flame; 
then, equally in accordance with rubric, he 
wiped his hand in the usual place—the back 
of his old black cassock. 

The new churchman was registered as 
Bartholomew Fitzgerald. 

“Mrs. Fitzgerald is my name, sir,” added 
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the godmother. Then, cynically, “He’ll find 
plenty of the name where he is going.” 

His Reverence smiled approvingly, and 
added a commendation of her zeal in bring- 
ing the child to be baptized before taking 
him to the workhouse. 

“There would probably have been an at- 
tempt made to register and baptize it a 
Protestant,” he said 
over his shoulder as 
he walked rapidly away 
to his breakfast. 

“Och! for the work- 
house, what odds?” she 
muttered, wrapping up 
the baby once more, and 
taking her way out. 

Once on the church 
steps, she paused a mo- 
ment as the fresh air and 
the stir of busy life 
struck upon her in con- 
trast with the scene and 
ceremony in which she 
had just taken part. The 
street was crowded, peo- 
ple were hurrying to 
work, and a noise of 
traffic filled the place. 


She shaped her way 


to the workhouse. The 
riverside was populous. 
She hurried along, avoid- 
ing looking at the pass- 
ers-by. She was a home- 
staying woman, who sel- 
dom went out, and at all 
times she felt strange 
and out of her element 
in the street. But now, 
on her unwilling and un- 
graceful errand, she felt 
as if every face she met knew and ques- 
tioned hers. They did not, in truth; every- 
body had his own business most of all at 
heart. 

The workhouse once reached, the official 
formalities did not take long. Before they 
were quite over, Bartholomew Fitzgerald woke 
up, and made known that he was thinking 
of another breakfast. Mrs Fitzgerald had 
been secretly hoping that this might not be; 
that she might hand over the bundle as it 
had first come to her, peacefully and si- 
lently, and without hearing again the cry 
that had gone through her heart with a 
pang as from a stab of a steel knife, when 
it had startled her first in the gray early 
morning. The pauper nurse, a repulsive- 
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looking creature, was standing waiting, and 
held out her hands. Without as much as an- 
other look, Mrs. Fitzgerald placed the found- 
ling in them, and turned and hastened away. 
“We'll all be after him here soon. Some- 
thing tells me I will be here— myself and the 
children—before long,” she murmured. 

She oes her door and let herself in, 
not without noting that 
heads were at the win- 
dows and doors up and 
down the street, watch- 
ing her curiously. Then 
she set her door open 
for customers, and be- 
gan her day’s work at 
the counter. 


By the time the midday 
angelus was ringing 
from the city steeples, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald had sold 
two sods of turf for a 
halfpenny to a strange 
boy, and she had seen 
several of her best cus- 
tomers march past her 
to the big shop at the 
far corner of the street. 
At last a _ neighbor 
dropped in, a bonnetless, 
capless person, in no way 
ostentatiously or ‘obtru- 
sively washed or brushed. 
She observed Sunday in 
these matters of toilet, 
but respected the preju- 
dice of her equals on 
week-days. Still, you 
could see that she was 
a decent-living, sober 
woman. Like Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald herself, she hated drink to the extent 
of refusing it even when it was to be had 
for nothing. 

“Good day, ma’am,” she said pleasantly, 
resting her basket in a familiar way on 
the counter. The widow behind looked at 
her with a silent question in her eyes. In 
good truth, her heart had beat with a sud- 
den pulse of relief, if not of joy, at seeing the 
newcomer. This one remained faithful, and 
she was a ready-money customer; not a 
penny was down against her in the book; 
and she knew everything, too—of course 
she did. 

The widow choked a little as she forced 
herself to say, “I hope I see you well.” 

“Thank God! finely. We are having a fine, 
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open spring. I want a candle, and have you 
a tongue?” 

This was an American pig’s tongue, a 
barrel of which, one third full, stood at the 
back of the shop. Other purchases followed. 

“I ’m thankful to you, Mrs. Toole,” said 
the widow, taking the money. 

“Don’t speak of it.” Then followed a 
pause. Mrs. Toole adjusted her basket, 
seemed going, yet stayed. “You put up that 
child?” she observed at last, looking at the 
ground as she spoke. 

The other was silent for a minute. 

“Mrs. Toole, my business is gone. It was 
bad enough before. I am not able to meet 
my rent, and you know well the bad debts 
I have made—over fifty pounds. The place 
won’t hold over our heads, God knows.” She 
stopped, and wiped her eyes with her apron. 

“That ’s what I said. I told them that. I 
said you had too much on you as it is.” 

“There goes Mrs. Cassidy—look now. 
Look at her with her basket, and she is 
passing my door, too. If I was a real rogue, 
and able to meet the corporation inspectors 
the way the big shops do, I’d pass them and 
make my fortune. I can’t live; I won’t be 
let to live.” 

“Don’t fret yourself, avic.” 

“Easy saying. My little way of living is 
melting under my eyes, and now I ’ve been 
up to the law, no one will look the side of 
the road with me.” 

“Shoo, shoo; that’s no disgrace. Don’t let 
that annoy you. Every one knows you were 
hard put. Sure, all the shops do as much; 
and look at them—they have double sets of 
weights always handy. There ’s worse than 
you, far.” She spoke with the emphasis of 
profound conviction. “Here comes Mrs. 
Burke,” and she made way for the next. 

This was the visitor of the early morning. 
She wanted nothing; came for news of the 
baby only. She looked at the heavy basket 
the preceding customer was dragging with 
her, and a malevolent grin lighted up her 
dirty face. 

“You had the child baptized, I hear, first. 
Aye, well, well, the workhouse is the place 
for him. They live no time in it, I hear; and, 
sure, that’s best. Let them go home to God 
as soon as they can. Who wants ’em here?” 

“Why did n’t you take and rear it and do 
for it, heh?” asked the widow. 

A short, snarling laugh answered this. 
Then changing the subject: “Did you hear 
of old Minnie Kelly’s wake? Her daughter 
that’s out at service drew all her wages and 
gave a great treat entirely. Oh, yes, indeed. 
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She told the woman she was in service with 
it was no use to hinder her; she ’d go with 
leave or without it. She is a great girl, that 
Ellen Kelly. I was at it a couple of nights 
myself; not a sober creature in it. Ah, you 
may be talking!” 

She noted the disgusted expression on the 
Widow Fitzgerald’s face, and enjoyed the 
impression she was making. 

“She was in a burial society, and one of 
those tontines, too. Sixteen pounds in all, 
I hear. Five days the wake is going on now, 
and then there will be no funeral while she 
has a tester left. Ellen Kelly says so herself.” 

“If you have money, you may do anything,” 
said the widow. “Often and often I heard 
that if I ’d keep porter here for after hours 
or Sunday mornings, I ’d be the best then, 
never fear.” 

“Why don’t you? Sure, you might as 
well,” sneered the visitor. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald looked at her threaten- 
ingly this time, for the gibe in her voice was 
too insulting, too unmistakable. 

“I'll have nothing to do with that trade 
while I live. It won’t be long, for I see 
I won’t be let. I ’Il be after that child 
to James-street workhouse—before long, 
either. Lord, help me and mine!” 

“T’ll allow, indeed,” — the visitor changed 
her tone and became patronizing,—“it is 
hard on you, soitis. Bah!” she added; “this 
talking of goodness or badness is all trash 
and nonsense. You please yourself. If in 
pleasing yourself you please the rest of the 
people too, well and good, and you get a good 
renown; but if you don’t please them, then 
you are the worst of the world, of course. 

“There are people,” continued the speaker, 
“who are cute and never get into displeasure. 
Look at Rody Flaherty, beyond there; he is 
a great man. He has two sets of weights, 
the world knows; and he hides one as soon 
as he gets the word the inspectors are com- 
ing. Those are the boys,” she added admir- 
ingly; “you could not get into their houses, 
I hear, for sides of bacon and kegs of whisky 
—easy earned, too.” 

“ May they blister them, and all like them!” 
breathed the widow, but internally. The 
woman’s wicked talk was making ner go cold 
down her back. She stooped and began pick- 
ing up the dead cabbage-leaves that had 
dropped on the floor. After several attempts 
to renew the conversation, Mrs. Burke took 
herself off. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald filled a black pot with 
potatoes, washed them at a tap in the back 
yard, and set them on the fire. Then she took 
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a plate with a morsel of cold pork on it from 
a cupboard in the wall. A loaf, the inevitable 
teapot, and cups and saucers, finished the set- 
ting forth of the table. She fidgeted about, 
watching the clock. She longed for the chil- 
dren’s arrival, yet felt afraid to meet them. 

She pulled a little stool from its place be- 
neath the table, and sat down, with the bel- 
lows in her hand, to blow up the smoldering 
fire, for she felt cold. Want of sleep had 
disposed her to feel ill, the burning in her 
temples had never ceased. Between the 
puffs of the bellows she listened for the 
footsteps of the mob leaving school as usual. 
In a few minutes they, half stealthily, came 
in, all three at once, and very quietly she 
looked each one in the face, but met no 
response. They returned her look; silent 
reproof sat on their black brows, and the un- 
winking gray eyes were hard and cold. Usu- 
ally they ran to her and kissed her, and told 
her the school news, making the dinner-hour 
one of recreation and lightsomeness to her— 
a welcome break in the sordid toil of the day. 

The scanty meal was soon set before them, 
and they took their places. The youngest 
ate nothing, and hung her head. The mother 
pressed her, but no answer came. 

“She is sick,” volunteered the eldest; 
“could n’t do her lessons. Her head is bad.” 

A new fear struck to the mother’s heart, 
and she laid her hand on the little one’s hot, 
dry forehead. She turned her own chair 
away from the table to the fire, and lifting her 
into her lap, encircled her with both arms. 

“My heart’s core, my little hen, what ails 
. you?” she moaned, laying her cheek to the 
child’s. 

After a minute’s silence the little one put 
up her hand to her mother’s cheek, and 
turned her face to hers. “You are not bad, 
mama. I’m sorry.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald tightened her arms around 
the child, and stooped her head until it met 
the little dark-haired one that rested against 
her shoulder. 

The other children finished their dinner in 
silence. The mother wanted none, and sat 
still, her brows contracting and the lines in 
her forehead deepening as she watched the 
cinders drop one by one into the grate. Pres- 
ently there entered some one into the shop 
without. She lifted the now sleeping Moya 
deftly over to the bed, wrapped a coverlet 
over her, and passed out into the shop to 
attend to the customer. It was Mrs. Toole 
again. 

“ At least she will speak of good things,” 
said the widow to herself. 
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“TI forgot matches,” said Mrs. Toole, nod- 
ding as she met her eye, “when I was in this 
morning. I am sorry to annoy you, coming 
again.” 

“ Annoy me, Mrs. Toole? You have a wel- 
come foot, I tell you.” 

“Indeed, you don’t look quite yourself, 
ma’am.” She looked timidly into the widow’s 
face before going. “You don’t mind my 
making free to say it as a neighbor? Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, ma’am, you are not wise to 
trouble yourself so much. This world is not 
all things. Don’t think the worst.” 

“The worst!” echoed the widow, opening 
her great eyes. “My dear woman, you are 
the only one who left a shilling here this day, 
and to-morrow it will be worse—must be 
worse. We will all be after that child to 
James street.” 

“Pray! You should pray! Go to the holy 
saint at Harold’s Cross. He can do great 
things for you when your mind is troubled. 
I had a friend, a Kildare woman; she was 
at service in Rathgar, and she left her wages 
lying a whole year, to have it for them at 
home to meet the rent; and one day the 
creature she drew it all, the whole year’s 
earning,—ten pounds,—and went to buy an 
order to send it home. She had not gone two 
hundred yards on the Rathgar Road when 
she lost it. She was robbed or she dropped 
it. It was gone. My dear, she went quite 
frantic; she went quite mad, clean out of her 
head. At last she was found in Harold’s 
Cross churchyard, and how she came there 
to this day she knows nothing of it, and she 
was screaming, poor soul, and climbing up 
a tree. Well, an old feeble creature of a 
priest saw her from the house, and he came 
to her and caught hold of her, and he laid 
his commands upon her that she should tell 
him what her trouble was; and she did. Then, 
my dear soul, he took her by the hand and 
led her into the church, and she still sobbing 
and screaming with her trouble, and he drew 
her up to the high altar and inside the rails, 
and he put her kneeling on the step of the 
altar itself, and he fetched the great book 
of the altar out of the vestry, and he read 
the Latin prayers over her until she became 
quiet and ceased to cry. Then he made the 
sign of the cross over her, and he bid her 
to go and never to think of her trouble any 
more. She told it all to me herself, every 
word I have said to you; and from that day 
to this the thought of that lost money never 
darkened her mind.” 

The speaker looked up into Mrs. : Fitz- 
gerald’s face as she finished. The widow had 
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indeed been listening attentively, follow- 
ing with sympathy every word of the story, 
but only distantly, as one might a parable 
too vaguely worded to fit the occasion. She 
said nothing, only sighed. 

“Would you not go to Harold’s Cross and 
see the holy gentleman?” asked her friend. 
“He might do you good; it might rest your 
mind.” 

“You see,” began Mrs. Fitzgerald, awk- 
wardly, “she could make it up. She had only 
to go back to her work.” She was thinking 
of the cook; then she sighed more deeply 
than ever. Mrs. Toole untied and retied her 
bonnet-strings. 

“Still, to go might be good for you— 
might bring you luck.” 

“T never trouble them at any time. When 
himself —God rest his soul, poor man!—used 
to be—ugh!”—a long-drawn-out aspiration 
conveyed all her meaning,—“I never went 
near them with all my troubles, nor they me, 
though well they knew it; and I don’t see the 
good now. I never was a voteen. I did my 
best and paid my way, as honest as I would 
be let, God is my judge.” 

“Don’t speak against their reverences, 
alannah. It’s not lucky—you know it’s not 
lucky.” 

“They ’re no customers of mine. Yah! 
it’s town councilors, no less, gets all their 
custom.” 

“Whisht, whisht!” said her friend, sooth- 
ingly; “you don’t mean it; you don’t mean a 
word you are saying.” 

“I do; every word, every word! And I ’ll 
stick to it. Them that have money can meet 
the inspectors and have the back of the 
priests. Am I worse than those below the 
street here, that have taken every customer 
I had? Where do chapel-houses get their 
groceries, I ask you? I and my orphans may 
go to James street. Do you think any one 
will interfere?” 

“Whisht! agra; now whisht! You are 
vexed out of reason, so you are.” 

“Mary Toole, you are a kind woman, but 
I am broken and ruined, and my little or- 
phans with me. I don’t deny I did wrong, 
and I know it, but it was never the poor I 
went to wrong, but them that wronged me; 
that left me out of my money so long, and 
spent it, when they had it, elsewhere. And 
now I may face the workhouse—I that have 
fifty pounds owing to myself.” 

“Don’t say it. Take heart and say a good 
thing, and a good thing will happen. You 
are too cast down.” 

But Mrs. Fitzgerald leaned her arm on 
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the counter and laid her tired head upon it 
in silence. The dusk was falling now, and 
the shadows stretched themselves from the 
window to the shelves, and then everywhere, 
blotting out all the outlines, and gradually 
hiding everything. It was no use to light 
the lamps. After a word or two, which 
barely received an answer, Mrs. Toole gath- 
ered up her boxes of matches and left. The 
widow closed and barred the shutters, and 
withdrew to the back room. 

Moya was awake. She caught her mother’s 
hand in both of hers, as she bent over her bed. 

“Well, my little honey, and what is it 
now?” 

“The baby, the poor little baby, where is 
he to-night? Oh, mama, where is he?” and 
the voice trembled away into a sob. 

“TI think,” she said grimly, “you will see 
him soon enough.” “ As if I have not trouble 
enough, my God!” she thought to herself. 

“Oh, mama, when?” wailed Moya; and the 
two elder children, who had come in when 
it had got dark, raised their eyes to hers 
questioningly. 

She looked at all three in a dazed way. 
Then she sank, quite weak, to her knees on 
the floor beside Moya’s bed. “Where is he 
to-night?” rang in her ears like a portent. 
The two little girls looked at her curiously. 

“What is mama doing?” asked Cathie. 

“She has remembered she has forgot- 
ten her prayers,” said the youngest. Very 
gravely she was wiping her eyes. 


THE widow rose early next morning. She 
felt ill and despondent, but somehow calmer 
and more at ease with herself. She lighted 
the fire, filled the kettle, doing all very 
gently and quietly, so as not to awaken the 
three children; then dressed herself to go 
out, and taking the key of the shop door 
with her, hurried off. Nobody was up. Not 
a neighbor was to be seen, and, thankful that 
it was so, she sped down the street and 
away. 

She returned, breathless and excited-look- 
ing, about an hour later, still unobserved, she 
hoped, and slipped noiselessly into the 
house, leaving the shop door open behind 
her. She paused an instant before going 
into the inner room, where she could hear 
that the children were awake, and disengag- 
ing one hand, for her cloak covered some- 
thing heavy, she wiped her forehead and 
waited to get her breath. 

Then she entered the room. One of the 
children was dressed, the other two were not 
yetup. She opened her cloak, tossing it back 
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with her free hand, and none too gently 
tumbled her burden into the bed between 
the two little girls. 

“Now,” she said in a quiet voice, “there ’s 
your doll for you back again. Rear him 
among ye.” 

Without a syllable more, she turned her 
back on them, and hung up her bonnet and 
cloak, and set to her day’s work, mute, and 
paying no heed at all to the clamor of de- 
light with which the reappearance of Bar- 
tholomew was met, and to which his own 
voice lent no unimportant weight. 

Moya sat up straight and clutched him in 
her arms, kissing his wide-open mouth with 
rapture. 

“He’s hungry!” she shouted to the eldest. 
“Run for milk!” and she elbowed away her 
second sister, who wished to take hold of 
Bartholomew. 

Clara seized a jug that was standing on 
a shelf, emptied its contents with no less 
promptitude into the fireplace, causing a 
sputter of smoke and ashes into the room, 
and in a wild state of excitement darted out 
down the street to a little dairy-shop where 
they dealt. The milk-dealer surveyed her 
leisurely. 

“Good new milk; real good!” She echoed 
Clara’s excited demand. “What ’s up with 
you this morning?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Quinn, be quick! He’s hungry, 
he ’s crying! They have starved him in the 
workhouse.” 

“ Ah, starved what? Are you mad, child?” 

“The little baby. He’s back to us; mama 
gave him to us back again. Oh, do be quick, 
Mrs. Quinn!” 

“Run!” was the reply; and the same hand 
that gave the jug waved back the penny. 

Clara disappeared like a flash, and the milk- 
woman came round from behind her counter 
and followed with her eyes the flying fig- 
ure until it vanished within the widow’s shop 
door. Then she looked up and down in vain 
for some one to whom to impart the news. 
There was no one in sight, so she turned 
back most unwillingly into her shop, and 
served a customer or two, with a close eye 
to the window and any passer-by. Then, 
suddenly turning the key in the money- 
drawer and shouting a warning to some one 
at the back, she went out and up the street. 
After several impatient taps, she opened a 
latched door. 

“Mrs. Murphy!” she hailed discreetly. 

A very tumbled head of shaggy hair pre- 
sented itself. This was one of the widow’s 
debtors. She listened to the news rapidly 
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imparted by Mrs. Quinn with an expression 
of surly disbelief. 

At that moment a door at the back of the 
passage opened, and another person came 
on the scene. The draft of air from the 
front door had probably carried with it the 
scent of news. She was washing; drops of 
soapsuds fell from her crinkled fingers, and 
each arm was adorned with a well-marked 
black bracelet above the wrist. 

“Come in, can’t you?” she cried sociably 
to the two ladies at the door. “Himself is 
off to work.” 

Both tacitly accepted the invitation. The 
room was full of the reek and smell of soap- 
suds; lines of queer-colored clothing ran 
from. wall to wall across the grimy apart- 
ment; gray-colored puddles, that had 
dripped from the lines above, were here and 
there on the floor. Much and voluminous 
conversation ensued. At last the laundress 
snatched a bonnet off a nail, then, as with 
an afterthought, flung it on a bed, and pro- 
ceeded to rub with the palms of both hands 
a smooth surface on the front part of her 
hair. Having plastered it down flat on each 
side of her face, she surmounted it with her 
bonnet, having, after much hesitation, de- 
cided which was the front of the same. 

“Me faze!” she suddenly ejaculated, as if 
she had forgotten something. And, seizing 
the pendent corner of one of the damp 
things hanging from the line, she with rapid 
wipes distributed impartially over her coun- 
tenance the soap left on it since last Sunday. 

Meantime the milk-dealer had grown im- 
patient and had gone to the front door. A 
sudden cry from her, reaching the two within, 
cut short the toilet ceremonies. The laun- 
dress forgot her untied bonnet-strings, and, 
together with Mrs. Murphy, bundled out 
without delay, to find the milk-dealer scur- 
rying up the street at a rapid rate in the di- 
rection of Mrs. Fitzgerald’s house. She had 
just seen Mrs. Toole going into the shop. 

Maddened at the idea of being forestalled, 
both ladies charged simultaneously for the 
shop door, looking, for all the world, as if a 
mighty wind were driving them before it. 
The port of entry being narrow, and both 
being framed in a manner rather sugges- 
tive of Dutch construction, some damage 
ensued in collision: the bonnet of the laun- 
dress fell off, and was trampled out of all rec- 
ognition; a bit of jagged wood caught and 
wrecked the apron of Mrs. Murphy. They 
made good their entry, however, and in the 
nick of time, for an alarm had spread, and 
several neighbors were hastening up. 
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They passed boldly in through the empty 
shop, in the wake of Mrs. Toole and the 
milk-dealer, to the inner room. 

There they saw Moya sitting up in bed, 
trying to tempt her now satisfied and peace- 
able charge to drink more milk. Bartholo- 
mew was in a baby’s paradise. He was full, 
he was warm, and he was dry; he had for- 
gotten all his grievances and responsibilities, 
and lay placidly enduring the caresses and 
affection of his new proprietors. 

The visitors stood still and silent; more 
were approaching rapidly, and looked agape, 
amazed. There was the child, sure enough, 
back again, and no worse as yet. They 
stared at one another, and then at the widow, 
who was sitting at her hungry, bare table. 
She had poured out a cup of tea without 
milk, for Clara had refused to give her any 
until the baby was done with it. No bread 
was visible, for no one would go to fetch a 
loaf. There was only a hard crust; there 
was no butter or dripping, and only the 
merest spark of a fire in the grate. Mrs. 
Toole had a lump in her throat that came 
near choking her. She looked round, and 
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met the eyes of the others, and they all un- 
derstood one another plainly. 

“God help us all!” she said, and it was 
enough. 

Without a word more, they backed out 
into the shop, filling it most inconveniently 
full; and, early as it was in the day and late 
as it was in the week, ready-money pur- 
chases were made on a surprising scale. 
Everybody bought something, and paid cash 
down; then went away, and sent others to do 
the same. 

Within half an hour the last American 
pig’s tongue and the last leaf of yellow cab- 
bage had departed; not a match or a clay 
pipe or a Glasgow sweet remained in the 
glass bottles; and the potato-sacks were 
one and all shrunk to a heap of clay-colored 
web. By eleven o’clock the widow had bor- 
rowed a horse and cart and despatched a 
man to her wholesale dealer’s to replenish 
her store. 

And so it continued to be. Prosperity 
had returned with the waif child, and re- 
mained, and with him they all throve there- 
after. 
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A MAIDEN. 
BY ELSA BARKER. 


"G IVE me Love, O Lord,” I cried,— 
I “Give me Love, though naught beside! 
I would know the way he wanders, 
For the world is wide.” 


Then I found him at my side, 
For my cry was not denied. 

And the narrow world has nowhere 
For my heart to hide! 
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HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY H. DAVIDSON. 


“‘WE ’RE AL’AYS THE TAIL-EEND OF THE PERCESSION.’” 


Wun DY pushed back her faded slat-bon- 
.YR net with a faint sigh. It seemed, as 
she said to herself, “a pity that maw should 
be took with one of her spells jest when 
there was so much need of her not bein’ 
took.” But needs and happenings had never 


borne much relation to each other in the 
Haley family, and so, after one uneasy glance 
back into the rickety canvas-covered wagon, 
where the invalid lay with muffled head ona 
straw pillow, the girl turned to the man sit- 
ting on the board beside her. 
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“@G’ long, paw; we ’ve got to git there,” 
she commanded briefly. 

The man lifted his broad-brimmed felt hat, 
—gso weather-beaten that one could only sur- 
mise its original shape and color, —wiped his 
perspiring forehead on a calico shirt-sleeve, 
and addressed himself to the skeleton-like 
horse attached to his equipage: 

“Ho, thar, Jacob! H’ist yer bones! Git 
up, ye contrary brute!” 

The words were strong enough, but they 
were uttered with a soft drawl that made 
them only mildly persuasive, and so the de- 


HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY WILLIAM MILLER. 


“*s MAN WITH A FAM’LY HE ’S SORTER 
WEIGHTED DOWN.’” 
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jected horse evidently interpreted them. He 
moved forward slowly, jerking and straining 
his rusty, rope-patched harness, while a 
groan from back in the wagon answered the 
movement. The girl silently reached over 
and took the reins from her father’s hand. 

“Git up, Jake!” she said incisively. 

It was the one voice in the Haley house- 
hold that had any compelling force, and the 
namesake of the patriarch recognized it by 
a quickened pace. Mr. Haley, thus relieved 
from all responsibility, fell back on a mono- 
logue of his woes: 

“It ’s jist our luck! Some folks kin git 
ahead, but we al’ays hev bad luck. When we 
lived in Injiany the crops would n’t grow. 
’T was al’ays too cold fer the corn, an’ too 
hot fer every other blame thing. In Missouri 
we got the chills ’n’ fever, an’ we did n’t git 
nothin’ else; an’ in Kansas the grasshoppers 
et us up, an’ the blarstin’ winds blew us out. 
Now we ’re tryin’ to push into Oklahomy in 
time to strike somethin’, but we won’t. Yer 
maw ’s took a spell, an’ the old hoss is no 
good, an’ we’re ’most the tail-eend of the per- 
cession. We’re al’ays the tail-eend of the 
percession.” 

That last sentence was the family history 
in epitome, but if its statement made any 
impression upon M’lindy it evoked no reply. 
Her eyes were fixed on the receding caravan 
of “boomers” before her, and all her ener- 
gies were bent upon urging Jacob forward. 
The battered and patched cover of the old 
wagon was stained with days of travel and 
grimy with sand and dust, and the dress of 
the occupants bore equal mark of the jour- 
ney. The young hands which grasped the 
lines were rough and brown with toil and 
exposure, and the face, from which the hair 
was drawn plainly back with the sole idea of 
getting it out of the way, was burned and 
freckled by sun and wind. It held only the 
beauty of a pair of heavily fringed gray eyes 
to make it attractive, and a certain pathetic 
patience despite its decisive lines. 

“We won't git nothin’,” pursued Mr. 
Haley, in cheerful prophecy. “Everything 
"ll be took up afore we git there.” He had 
thought, in view of such depressing proba- 
bilities, of proposing to pause and rest,—a 
motion to rest was always in order with Mr. 
Haley, —but he saw that his daughter would 
not consider such a suggestion. He often 
remarked, with a mingling of mild regret and 
admiration, that “when M’lindy ’s sot out to 
do a thing ye might as well give her her 
head.” 

It was the only head worthy of mention in 
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the establishment, unless one excepted the 
small tow-colored one now pushed out from 
among the canvas curtains. The long ellipsis 
between M’lindy and the three-year-old boy 
was starred by half a dozen graves scattered 
through Indiana, Missouri, and Kansas; but 
this sturdy baby showed no inclination to 
succumb to circumstances, and there was 
no lack of determination in the voice with 
which he demanded “ somethin’ to eat.” 

“Git Andrew Johnson 
a piece, paw,” directed 
M’lindy, with scarcely a 
backward glance, as_ the 
creaking wagon rolled on. 

Across dreary level 
stretches, down into ra- 
vines, and up along un- 
even hillsides, they pushed 
their course toilfully, with 
staked-out claims and 
groups of squatters mark- 
ing the long line of those 
who had preceded them, 
until Mr. Haley’s doleful 
forecast that “nobody had 
left nothin’” appeared 
likely to be realized. It 
was far on the outskirts of 
the land marked desirable 
that they finally halted, 
and near a shallow creek, 
under a lonely cottonwood, 
began to unpack their 
few belongings. A rude 
shelter, half shanty, half 
tent, was erected, M’lindy 
doing her full share of 
the work as well as plan- 
ning it all, and Mrs. Haley 
was moved into the new 
quarters. She was beginning to recover from 
the “mis’ry spell,” as she designated her 
neuralgic attacks, and the daughter, who had 
pushed forward so persistently, was won- 
drously patient and tender the moment there 
was an opportunity to manifest such quali- 
ties. 

“I hope it did n’t make ye really worse, 
maw. I did n’t reckon it would, an’, ye see, 
we jist had to come on,” she explained, with 
an anxious little note of interrogation in her 
voice. 

“Oh, I ain’t expectin’ nothin’ to stop 
‘count of my sufferin’s—nobody has nor 
ever will,” Mrs. Haley responded, with a 
vaguely martyr-like air. “Yer paw ’s al’ays 
been a-goin’ somewhere ever since I knowed 
him, an’ I ’ve al’ays had to tag along. It’s 
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“*ANDREW JOHNSON HE ’S—HE ’S 
KINDER GOT LOST.’” 
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a mighty wearin’ life, but I ain’ta-complainin’. 
I ’d feel to like a cup o’ hot tea, if I could 
have it.” 

“Maw” was evidently her usual self, flac- 
cid, apathetic, and, as she would have phrased 
it, “injoyin’ poor health”—which, indeed, 
she did seem to enjoy more than anything 
else. With a little sigh of relief M’lindy went 
to kindle the outdoor fire and prepare the tea. 

“An’ now we ’re here, somebody else ‘Il 
jump on to this lot ’fore 
we git it filed,” prognosti- 
cated Mr. Haley, as he 
disposed of the evening 
meal of bacon, corn-bread, 
and molasses. He had 
been glad to leave Missou- 
ri. In truth, he had sur- 
rounded himself with no 
reasons for wishing tostay, 
and Oklahoma afar looked 
inviting. But his spasms 
of ambition were always 
short-lived, and before 
their prairie-schooner had 
traveled many miles Mr. 
Haley began to discover 
lions in the way, and would 
never have reached his 
goal but for M’lindy. Now 
he surveyed his location 
doubtfully, and reiterated 
his conviction that some 
one would “jump” it. “A 
claim oughter be filed the 
minute ye ’ve staked it; 
but a man with a fam’ly 
he’s sorter weighted down 
so ’s he can’t do things. 
He has too much to ’tend 
to.” 

It was not the head of the family, how- 
ever, but M’lindy who, the next day, was found 
in the long line of humanity which slowly 
worked its way toward the land-office. For 
convenience, a small, rude structure had 
been established as a branch near at hand. 
“First come, first served,” was its motto, and 
as fast as new claimants arrived they took 
their places in the long procession, where 
each awaited his turn at the commissioner’s 
window. A strange concourse it was—men 
and women, young and old, actual settlers, 
keen speculators, gamblers, professional 
men, thrifty Western schoolma’ams, and 
saloon-keepers eager for a place to ply their 
trade. There were people seeking homes, 
people seeking excitement, and people bent 
only on driving sharp bargains in town lots; 
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but however ultimate aims might differ, the 
present object of each was to be on record 
as soon as possible. There were many hun- 
dreds of them, and to drop out of the ranks, 
for either rest or refresh- 
ment, meant to lose one’s 
place and be obliged to 
take position as the last 
in the file. A few hired 
substitutes for a time, 
and so relieved the weary 
strain of the long hours. 
Many purchased sand- 
wiches of the women and 
children who plied a brisk 
trade up and down the 
waiting army, paying 
prices sufficiently high to 
counterbalance all that 
was lacking in the grade 
of the edibles. 

Advance was so slow 
that it scarcely seemed 
advance at all, and there 
was ample time for odd 
little acquaintanceships 
to spring up. A gray- 
haired man just in front 
of M’lindy attracted her 
attention. He looked 
worn and haggard, ill 
able to be in that rude, 
jostling, every-man-for- 
himself throng; yet when 
he turned for a moment, 
his sunken eyes betrayed 
the same fierce fever that 
possessed the others. The 
girl was not used to see- 
ing life otherthan hard, — 
her own had not been of 
a kind to foster sentiment 
or educate sympathy,— 
yet the gray eyes turned 
often with something of 
pitying wonder to the fig- 
ure before her. 

“Look at that ol’ 
idgit!” said a sharp voice 
at her left. “ He ain’t got 
no time to live on a claim 
if he gits one, an’ he ’s jist barrin’ the 
way for folks that have. If I was old as 
him I ’d be tryin’ to locate in kingdom-come, 
’stead of gittin’ in other folks’ way down here. 
I think gov’ment ’s no right to give land 
to sich.” 

It was a female voice that spoke, —it could 
scarcely be called a woman’s, since it lacked 


all womanliness,—and the speaker’s blood- 
shot eyes and coarse face matched the voice. 
A few near her echoed her rude, impatient 
laugh. A dull fire glowed in M’lindy’s eyes. 


HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY PETER AITKEN, 


“A HASTILY SCRAWLED LINE OR TWO THAT LIFTED A WEIGHT 


FROM HER HEART.” 


Unconsciously she squared her young shoul- 
ders and edged a little nearer to the old 
man. He gave no sign of having heard, but 
some of the woman’s words must have gone 
beyond the small group about her, or else 
it was by an odd coincidence that a queer, 
quavering voice at a little distance began to 
sing: 
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Is my name written there? Is my name written 
there? 

In the book of Thy kingdom is my name written 
there? 


“Hope so! ’T ain’t likely to be writ no- 
wheres here, thank Fortune!” came the 
woman’s rasping, sneering laugh again. 

M’lindy tried to discover the singer, but 
he was beyond the range of her vision. Some 
one must have asked her unspoken question, 
for she heard it answered near at hand: 

“«Preachin’ Billy,’ they call him. Sort of 
a parson, or was once, but I guess he ’s a 
little off in his head now. No, he ain’t after 
no land. He only wanders round to miners’ 
camps an’ new towns—anywhere folks ’ll 
listen to him, an’ sometimes where they 
won’t. He may sing for an hour, now he’s 
got started.” 

As if in confirmation, the odd voice rose 
again, after a moment’s pause, in another 
melody. This time a woman’s voice, uncul- 
tivated, but clear and not unmusical, joined 
it, and at the second line others took up the 
strain: 


I look away across the sea, 

Where mansions are prepared for me, 
And view the shining glory shore, 
My heaven, my home forevermore. 


It was a strange accompaniment to that 
eager scramble for possessions on earth, but 
it was brief, and died away in the cries of 


the venders of sandwiches. M’lindy had 
listened breathlessly, but her thoughts also 
came back to matters terrestrial, with cer- 
tain disturbing queries in regard to the move- 
ments of her family in her absence. She had 
charged her father to set up the tiny stove 
which was to serve them for their cooking, 
to avoid any entangling alliances with stran- 
gers, to keep a careful watch on Andrew 
Johnson, and, finally, to be sure and bring 
some dinner to her where she stood in line. 
But it was long past the noon hour now, and 
more depressing than the lack of physical 
sustenance was the fear that his failure to 
report boded some unwelcome complication. 
Mr. Haley was a man to achieve such com- 
plications, if they were possible. Sometimes 
her uneasiness so nearly overmastered her 
that she felt she must return to the cotton- 
wood to see what had happened; but she 
could not afford to hire any one to hold her 
place, and still less could she afford to lose 
it. It was two o’clock when the flopping felt 
hat at last came sauntering toward her as a 
relief to her worst anxieties. 
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“Oh, paw, what made ye so late?” she 
panted, as he pushed a parcel into her 
hand. 

“Well, now, M’lindy, yer jist like yer maw; 
she ’s been a-pesterin’ an’ worryin’ this long 
time ‘cause I did n’t start. Ye don’t neither 
of ye ’pear to re’lize how many things a man 
has to do. Anyway,” he added defensively, 
“1 don’t reckon it ’s no good yer stayin’ here. 
There was two fellers round this mornin’ 
what said ’t was their claim an’ they meant 
to have it. I knowed somebody would jump 
it.” 

“They hain’t done it yit,” said M’lindy, 
with a sudden compression of her lips. 

Her father strolled away, agreeing only 
too easily with her injunctions to careful- 
ness, and promising to return before sunset 
and take her place, so that she could go back 
and look after her mother and the boy. She 
unrolled her lunch from its newspaper wrap- 
ping, then she looked at the man before her. 
She had noticed that he bought nothing, and 
after a moment’s hesitation she touched his 
arm. 

“Won't ye have a bite to eat? I ’ve got 
more ’n I want, an’ it ’s hard standin’ so long 
without nothin’,” she said, with awkward 
kindliness. 

As he turned fully toward her she saw 
that he was even older than she had thought 
—so old that the sight put her more at her 
ease. Unconsciously her voice took on the 
tone her mother’s “spells” elicited. He 
seemed some one to be taken care of, and she 
was used to that. 

“Here, take this bottle of tea,” she said; 
“*t will hearten ye up.” 

He accepted her hospitality. Evidently 
he needed it, and her manner appeared to 
touch and please him. 

“Much obliged; I reckon I do need a bit 
of lookin’ after,” he replied, as if she had 
put her thought into words. “I hain’t no- 
body here but myself, — nobody nowheres, for 
that matter,—but I ’ve always been in for 
everything that ’s goin’, an’ I ’m doin’ it 
now. Looks like it might be my last strike, 
though; but I ’ve got a mighty purty bit of 
land, if I kin ever get to that office to fix it.” 

He was inclined to sociability now that 
his enforced silence and solitude had been 
broken, and with a touch of the garrulity of 
age spoke of his past and his rough experi- 
ences, which were “worse ’n this,” in the 
mining-camps of the West and the forests 
of the North. M’lindy was a good listener. 
Her narrow life had known little variety be- 
yond its wearying itineracy, and the strange 
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stories of adventure were like glimpses into 
an unknown world. Incidentally he learned 
her name, her family history — given in brief- 
est outlines, because there was “ nothin’ much 
to tell,” but easily filled in since he had seen 
both father and daughter. Her interest 
made him forget his weariness, and it was a 
pleasure to talk to some one of the old days. 


M’lindy’s brown face paled a little; there 
was alarm and consternation in her voice, 
and, Mr. Haley fancied, rebuke also. He 
replied to the latter quality: 

“It stan’s to reason a man can’t ’tend to 
everything an’ ’tend to a young one besides. 
Nobody had n’t oughter expect it. I was 
busy, an’ he kinder strayed off an’ lost his- 
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HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By J. W. EVANS. 


“*T ’M GOIN’ TO A NEWER COUNTRY YET, SIS.’” 


“Oh, yes, I’ve seen times that make this 
little race an’ scrimmage for land not worth 
talkin’ about,” he declared. “If I was a bit 
younger I would n’t mind it at all, not if 
we ’d have to stand here all night to hold 
our places. Some of ’em that’s ’way up in 
front took their sleep standin’ last night, 
they say. Mebbe we will.” 

But M’lindy was destined not to be of the 
number. Two hours later her father again 
appeared at her side. 

“M’lindy, I thought I ’d better come an’ 
tell ye that Andrew Johnson he ’s—he ’s 
kinder got lost.” 

“Oh, paw!” 


self.” Then the man’s real anxiety broke 
forth: “Say, M’lindy, I ’ve been lookin’ for 
him more ’n an hour, an’ can’t find him no 
place. ’T would be jist our luck if he ’d 
gone an’ got hisself drownded or tromped 
by hosses, or somethin’.” 

M’lindy had been swiftly considering the 
situation. 

“Paw, I must go an’ look for him,” she 
said, “an’ ye ll have to hold our place till I 
git back. ’T ain’t nothin’ but standin’ still. 
Mind ye stay right here.” 

The father took her place with an air of 
resignation. Her old neighbor looked after 
her as she sped away. 
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“Got a jellyfish for a father, an’ a mother 
that don’t ’mount to nothin’, I reckon,” he 
muttered under his white mustache. “Makes 
it hard for her, plucky little hustler!” 

“What was you sayin’?” inquired Mr. 
Haley, doubtfully. 

“I was only remarkin’ that this was a 
s’lubrious day an’ a shinin’ climate,” replied 
old John, with grim politeness. 

Back to the tent hastened M’lindy to as- 
sure herself that the child really was not 
there, and to soothe her mother with the 
inevitable cup of tea—the one panacea for 
all Mrs. Haley’s ills, mental or bodily —be- 
fore she set out on her quest. There were so 
many places to which a small boy might 
wander, and where he ought not to be, in 
this week-old place, that she did not know 
where to look first. The big tent-saloon, 
where a thriving business in drinks had al- 
ready been established, knew nothing of a 
lost baby. A rude board shanty, which, as 
its sign announced, “served meals,” could 
furnish no information. She inquired at set- 
tlers’ cabins and at venders’ stalls, wherever 
a group had gathered or a belated wagon 
came in, and even at two or three tents 
where men were busy with games of cards, 
apparently gambling away what they had so 
lately won. No one had seen the little stray, 
but various good-natured questions were 
asked, and bits of consolation offered, and 
at one of the tents some one finally made 
a valuable suggestion: 

“You ’d better go up to that store next 
the land-office. Folks is all the time stickin’ 
notices about everything out on the walls, 
till it’s pretty near as good as a newspaper. 
If you don’t get no word of him there you 
can leave word, an’ that ’ll be pretty sure 
to bring him back ’fore long.” 

M’lindy turned her weary feet in the direc- 
tion indicated. She had been walking for 
over an hour, and the way was long, but 
anxiety overcame all sense of weariness as 
she pursued her circuitous route, searching 
as she went. The rude board wall was indeed 
covered with notices, and in among announce- 
ments of animals estrayed, property for sale, 
“personals” intended to catch the eye of 
relatives, and various unique advertisements, 
appeared a hastily scrawled line or two that 
lifted a weight from her heart: “Found a 
little feller three or four years old, lite hair, 
dark eyes. Anybody provin property can git 
him. Boardin tent No. 6 by big tree.” 

Unmistakably that was Andrew Johnson, 
and M’lindy proved property and took him 
home. She was so tired! She wondered if 
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she might not rest for an hour before return- 

ing to that slowly moving procession at the 

land-office, but a thought of her father’s un- 

easiness answered the question. She must 

tell him first of the child’s safety, and he 

might be willing to stay. The long, bright 

day was almost at its close, the sun only a 

lingering glory of pink and golden clouds, 

and already a cooler breeze told of the even- 

ing. The long line of people had made prog- 

ress, too— more rapid progress than she had- 
thought possible. Old John was pressing 

well along toward the front now, and her 

father—where was her father? A stranger | 
was holding position next to the old man, 

and M’lindy’s heart sank as her eyes ran up 

and down through the crowd, vainly seeking 

the familiar figure. She made her way near 

enough to her old friend to inquire: 

“Do ye know where paw went?” 

“No, sis, I don’t. I tried to git him to 
hold on till you ’d git back, but he ‘lowed 
he could n’t. I reckon he hain’t got much 
stayin’ quality about him.” 

The speaker looked as if his own endur- 
ance had been taxed to its limit. There was 
a gray pallor on his face that the girl no- 
ticed even in the midst of her disappointment 
and anxiety. With a sudden generous im- 
pulse she gave him the corn-bread and coffee 
she had brought for her father. 

“’T will help ye to keep up, an’ it’s likely 
paw ’s a-lookin’ out for his own supper some- 
wheres,” she said, with unconscious irony. 

A few minutes later Mr. Haley emerged 
from one of the outlying groups, his look an 
absurd mingling of defiance, shamefaced- 
ness, and apology as he met her reproachful 
eyes. 

“Yecan’t’preciate the feelin’s of a father, 
M’lindy,” he declared. “I could n’t noways 
stand there when that boy, what ’s goin’ to 
be the only props o’ my old age, had lost 
hisself. ’Peared like I had to go an’ doa 
little lookin’ for him. Anyway, I did n’t care 
nothin’ ’bout the land if somethin’ had hap- 
pened to him.” 

Words were useless, and M’lindy wearily 
turned away. Since there was nothing left 
but to begin again at the end of the line, 
she might as well take a few hours’ rest. 

It was early morning when she reached 
the ground again. The new arrivals for the 
day had not yet come in, and the crowd at 
the commissioner’s window, though large 
still, had sensibly diminished during her 
absence. “The office folks kept open late, 
and were at it again early this morning,” 
some one told her in explanation. Suddenly 
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the throng swayed back a little with an un- 
usual movement. There was a stir and com- 
motion near the window, a startled cry and 
momentary confusion, and then a prostrate 
form was lifted from the ground and borne 
to one side. 

“An old man jist got his papers through, 
an’ ’t was too much for him; went to his head 
or heart, or somethin’, an’ he sort of col- 
lapsed. Maybe it’s only a faint,” was the 

‘indefinite report which, slightly varied, 
passed from lip to lip. There was a call for 
a physician, and hurried answers from dif- 
ferent directions as to where one could be 
found, and then the ripple of excitement 
passed, and the line of eager land-seekers 
pressed forward again. 

M’lindy’s eyes followed the little group of 
men as they bore their burden away to a 
tent. No one near her seemed to know 
clearly what had happened, or to whom, but 
she felt at once that it was her old acquain- 
tance of yesterday who had fallen. A little 
later, when her father came, he was more 
than willing to go and make inquiries: gath- 
ering news was always a pleasing occupa- 
tion to Mr. Haley. He returned presently, 
round-eyed. 

“M’lindy, he wants you! His heart ’s 
kinder give out, an’ the doctor says ’t won’t 
run much longer, but his conscientiousness 
has come back, an’ he asked for you! I 
offered to stay an’ do all I could,” said Mr. 
Haley, in an aggrieved tone, “but he 
would n’t let me. Now what do ye s’pose—” 

But M’lindy did not wait for suppositions. 
She hastened toward the tent, her kind heart 
answering the query as she went. 

“It’s ’cause he was talkin’ to me a little, 
an’ he ’s all alone. He said he had n’t no 
folks anywhere.” 

The two or three men beside the rude 
bunk made way for her, and the worn old 
face, despite its deathly pallor, looked up 
with a smile. 

“TI ’m goin’ to a newer country yet, sis, an’ 
I dunno how I ’ll fare filin’ any claim up 
yonder; but I ’m hopin’—hopin’—” The 
sentences came brokenly, with long pauses. 
“It ’s a real nice lot of ground you ’ll have, 
M’lindy—you was good to me. I felt how I 
was goin’, an’ I put it in your name—it ’s 
yourn. There ’s more ’n money enough for 
a first payment, an’ if you want to sell, 
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it “ll bring a good bit ’fore long. I want a 
place to sleep on that there lot, M’lindy, 
an’ if Preachin’ Billy ’d say a word or two 
an’ a prayer?” 

“Yes, ye shall. Yes, I knowhe will,” she an- 
swered the eager questioning of his look. 

“An’ if you could git some of them folks 
to sing. I liked that singin’ ’bout the shinin’ 
shores, an’ meetin’ your folks ag’in. I ’ve 
got folks—somewheres over there. D’ ye 
think you could anyways manage the 
singin’?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, I will!” M’lindy’s choking 
voice promised. 

His eyes closed in quiet content, and then 
opened again with a faint laugh. 

“Well, well, old John ain’t a-goin’ off so 
bad, I tell ye! Goin’ to have a reg’lar fune- 
ral, with a parson an’ singin’—be buried in 
his own lot—an’ leave a heiress. The boys 
at the mines they ’d call that—purty ’spec- 
table.” 

It was an occasion to pass into pioneer 
history, that service held in the open air the 
next afternoon. There were men, women, 
and children, a motley crowd, seated on 
boxes, on beer-kegs, on the ground, with 
some faces that told strange stories of the 
past, but all respectfully quiet while Preach- 
ing Billy, in flannel shirt and blue jeans, read 
from his battered Bible. But the words 
were the same old words, with the hope of 
the world in them, and many a hardened face 
softened for a moment with old memories, 
as they sang of that land 


Of whose glories 
The half has never yet been told. 


Sitting in her low doorway that evening, 
after all was over, M’lindy watched the sun 
sink out of sight on a world that to her had 
grown suddenly prosperous and full of peace. 
Inside the bare little room was her mother 
still liable to “spells,” Andrew Johnson with 
his unappeasable appetite, and her father 
with all his uncertainties, but a great load 
seemed to have lifted from the girl’s shoul- 
ders. 

“TI ’ve got somethin’ to pervide fer ’em 
with,” she whispered rapturously. “Jest 
such a little kindness, an’ so much come of 
it!” She lifted her tired face gratefully 
toward the sky. “It’s a beau-tiful world!” 
she said softly. 
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BY 
PART 


June the twenty-fifth. 

\ HERE shall I find a name for the thing 

which has befallen me? It seems to me 
as if there were no name for it in earth or 
heaven. If I call it joy, I shrink away from 
the word; and if I call it altogether fear, I 
know that I do it a wrong: but if I call it 
hope, I find that my fear pulls my hope 
down, as the drowning pulls down his res- 
cuer. 

Yet I cannot deny that I am happy. I 
would if I could, for I certainly am not com- 
fortable. Write it down, Marna Trent—fling 
it into black and white, and let it stare you 
out of your sane senses. See! How do you 
like the looks of it? 

You have promised a man that you would 
be his wife. You have promised —a—MAN— 
that you would be his wife. 

I have been trying to recall the exact 
language: whether I did n’t say that I 
would be his employer’s daughter, or possibly 
his considerate friend, or even his dearest 
enemy, or almost anything that might be 
mentioned, except that one dreadful thing. 
| am afraid I did say “wife.” No; now I think 
of it, it was he who said that. All I said 
was “Yes,” and, on the whole, sometime, 
perhaps, I would; and all I did was not to 
turn him out of the room after I had said it. 
That is n’t strictly true, either. It was n’t 
quiteall I did. As for him, he did so many 
things that I don’t dare to think of them, 
because, if I do, the Wilderness Girl in me 
comes up, and I feel as if I could call out 
my whole tribe and have them kill him on 
the spot—I do, indeed. 

But the perfectly ridiculous thing about 
that is that if I saw so much as a woodpecker 
nipping at him, I should kill the woodpecker! 
And if I saw anybody really trying to do him 
any harm, all the tomahawks of colonial 
history would have to hit me first. I think I 
should feel a positive ecstasy in a tomahawk 
that was meant for him. 

This seems to me a pitiable state of mind 
for a girl to be in. I don’t respect it; really, 
I don’t. There ’s a part of me that stands 
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off and looks on at myself, and keeps quite 
collected and sane, and says, “ What a luna- 
tic that girl is!” But the Wilderness Girl 
does n’t mind the other girl a bit, and this 
is what mortifies me so. 

I don’t think I will write any more to- 
night. I’m ashamed to. I don’t know what 
I might say. I’m afraid the Accepted Manu- 
script would reject me altogether if I should 
once let myself go and offer it any such 
copy as comes pouring upon this paper, hot 
and fast, like the drops of my heart’s blood. 
I ll shut the book and go to bed. 


An hour later. 

I can’t do it. I’ve got as far as my hair 
and my slippers—and my white gown (for it 
is such a warm night, and no moon, just 
that sultry darkness which smothers the 
breath out of you, soul and body)—the gown 
with elbow-sleeves and the Valenciennes 
yoke. It is rather pretty. Nobody ever sees 
me in it but Maggie; only once in a while 
when Father rings, and I run down ina 
hurry. Maggie thinks it is becoming; but 
Father asked me if I did n’t take cold in it. 
I ’ve always been fond of this gown. Some- 
times I wish the sleeves were longer. 


Now I think of it, I must have been out 
of my right mind. I shall have to write 
and tell him so. I wonder if it was n’t a 
sunstroke? I,was out at noon, in the gar- 
den, rather long to-day. They say people do 
such queer things after sunstrokes. Job had 
something like a sunstroke, I ’m convinced. 
It was trying to find Job that I got into the 
sun. He was up in the tree-house, and it was 
hotter than anything; and heonlyshook hands, 
he was so weak, and did n’t kiss me at all. 


I DON’T see, in the least, why Mr. Herwin 
should have felt called upon to make up for 
Job’s omission. 


I HAD to give him sherbet, and put cracked 

ice on the back of his neck—I mean Job’s 

neck. Job is much better. He is snoring in 
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his basket, with his four feet up in the air. 
I shingled him to-day. He has kept his win- 
ter flannels on too long, the poor dear thing. 
I’m afraid I have neglected Job lately. I 
mean to devote myself to him exclusively 
hereafter. 


Mr. HERWIN’S hair does curl beautifully, 
and it is so much softer than one would have 
thought. 
Two hours later. 

It is well on toward morning. I wish I 
had been born one of those people who sleep 
when things happen. I am writing on and 
on, in this perfectly preposterous way. I am 
likely to drown myself in seaweed and shells, 
because I am afraid to wade in and dare the 
ocean. 

Plunge, Marna Trent! Admit it once for 
all. You love this man so much—so much 
—there is nothing you will not think, or feel, 
or do, or be, for his dear sake. You will 
even be his wife, because he wishes it. And 
what is there more than that a girl could do 
for a man’s sake? 


Way do you have to write your soul, I 
wonder? Other people don’t. They talk it, 
or they keep it to themselves and don’t ex- 


press it at all. Sometimes I suspect that is 
the best thing to do with souls—lock them 
up. But I have n’t got that kind. Mine is a 
jack-in-the-box, and is always pushing the 
lid and jumping up. Well, if you ’ve got to 
write, stop writing to yourself, and write 
to him, then. Sit down here, in your pretty 
lace gown, alone in your own room, at two 
o'clock in the morning, and tell this man 
whose wife you have promised to be how 
you feel about him now, at the very begin- 
ning of everything. I don’t believe you could 
do a better thing. Come to think of it, he 
might rather like it, on the whole. 


(Copy.) 

“My DEAR Mr. HERWIN: It occurs to me 
that a note from me, under the circum- 
stances, might be agreeable to you. But 
now that I am trying to write it, I am not 
sure that I have begun it just right. I will 
send this as it stands, and try again. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“MARNA TRENT.” 


(Copy.) 
“MY DEAR FRIEND: 1 am not sleeping very 
well to-night, —I’ve been anxious about Job, 
on account of his sunstroke,—and so I 
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thought I would write a line to you, and put 
it in the first volume of ‘Rufus Choate’ to- 
morrow. It is very strange, but now I feel 
quite willing to put notes in ‘ Rufus Choate,’ 
and I sha’n’t be troubled if you send things 


by Maggie. “Your affectionate 


“ MARNA TRENT.” 


(Copy.) 

“DEAR, what have we done? Oh, what 
have we done? Why did you make me love 
you? I was quite happy before. All my 
days rose and set in peaceful easts and wests 
—gray and rose and sunlight colors. Now I 
am caught up into a stormy sky, dashed with 
scarlet and purple and fire, and swept along, 
—I don’t know where, I don’t know why,— 
carried away from myself, as I used to dream 
that I should be if I let myself out of the 
window, and did not fall, but were taken up 
by the wind, and borne to the tops of the 
elms—never any higher, so as to be danger- 
ous, but whirled along over the heads of 
people, out of everybody’s reach. 

“Now we are swept along together, you 
and I, and I am out of everybody’s reach 
but yours. And now that I and my dream 
are one, I am afraid of my dream; and I am 
afraid of you. Why did you love me? Why 
did you make me, why did you let me, love 
you? For you did—you know you did: you 
made me do it. I did n’t want to love you. 
Have n’t I entreated you, by every look and 
word and tone these ten weeks past, not to 
make me love you? My heart has been a beg- 
gar at your feet all the spring and summer, 
praying to you not to let me love you. You 
know it has. You are not a stupid man. 
You knew I did n’t mean to love you, Dana 
Herwin; or, if you did n’t know it, then I take 
it back, and you are a stupid man, and you 
deserve to be told so. Of course you know 
I had to be decent and friendly, and I did n’t 
keep out of your way altogether. How could 
I? If I had n’t been friendly with you, that 
would have been telling. Nothing gives 
away the secret of a girl’s heart quicker 
than that—not to dare to be friends with a 
man. She might as well propose to him and 
done with it, I think. Of course I had to 
treat you prettily. 

“But I did n’t want to love you this way 
—not this way. I did n’t want to marry you. 
I never thought of such a dreadful thing! 
And I wish you to understand, sir, that it is 
very disagreeable to me to think of it now. 
I will be honest with you at the beginning of 
everything. If a woman is honest with her- 
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self and her love, she must be honest with 
the man she loves. And I tell you, sir,—for 
it is the truth, and I ’ve got to tell you,—if I 
could unlove you I would do it this minute, 
and stand by the consequences. I believe 
I ll try. If you don’t have any more notes 
from me, you will know I have succeeded. 
“Yous, “i: 7.” 


The light fell, and the dusk rose, and they twain, 
the escaped and the pursuing, the fleeing and the 
seeking, were alone on that part of the river. For it is 
not a frequented part of the river. And the princess 
hid from him. . . . 


(Copy.) 

“TI aM sorry if it does n’t please you that 
I send notes without beginnings. I ’ve 
tried a good many different ones, but they 
do not suit me. Perhaps it is because I 
don’t quite see ends. How solemn a thing is 
a beginning without an end! A love that is 
never to have an end seems to me more 
sacred to think of than a life that is to have 
no end; because you can live without loving, 
but you can’t love without living, and the 
moment life and love become one—that is a 
terrible moment. I wrote long ago, in some- 
thing I have that nobody sees, that joy is 


terrible. But you don’t seem to think so, 
and that is what perplexes me. 

“I remember a book my mother gave me 
when I was a little girl—I keep it now with 
my Bible. It is called ‘A Story Without an 
End,’ and is one of those old-time allegories 


about the human soul. A Child who was 
always spelled with a big C lived in a hut in 
a forest, alone with the birds and the butter- 
flies, the flowers and the animals, and a lit- 
tle looking-glass covered with cobwebs in 
which he tried to see himself. And the blue- 
bells were taller than the Child, and de- 
lighted me. There was a chapter on Faith, 
and one on Aspiration, and one on Love; and 
it seemed to me I understood the chapter 
stories about Faith, and even about Aspira- 
tion, but the one about Love I could not 
understand, and it troubled me. I seemed 
to sit down before it as the Child sat under 
the bluebells that were taller than himself — 
with his chin in his hands—this way. I ’ll 
show you next time we are in the drawing- 
room together. That is, if you won’t disturb 
me; for I tell you at the beginning, I can’t 
bear to have my chin touched. If you ever 
do that, I shall know that you wish to quar- 
rel with me badly. You are quite mistaken 
that I have a dimple there. Nobody else 
ever told me so. My dimple is in my left 
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cheek. I consider it a kind of embezzlement 
to create dimples where they don’t exist, and 
much worse to make them an excuse for 
doing things. 

“Sir, you kissed my chin yesterday, when 
I had asked you not to. This is the reason 
I am writing you without beginnings. The 
bluebells are taller than I to-day, and you 
must leave me alone with them in my forest. 
I shall stay there till you have learned not 
to touch my chin. Why do you do things I 
ask you not to? I don’t love you for it— 
truly I don’t. I suppose some women would. 
But when a man chooses a Wilderness Girl, 
he must not expect her to be precisely like 
all the other girls, and, in my opinion, he 
should treat her accordingly. No, I am not 
ready yet to wear rings for people. When I 
am, I’ll let you know. Nor I don’t care what 
stone it is, as long as it is n’t a diamond. I 
don’t know how much I love you,—I admit 
that,—and I want you to understand that 
you don’t know, either. Perhaps it is not so 
very much; who knows? Perhaps a little 
more than that—I can’t say. But I do know 
that I could not vulgarize my love for you— 
whether it be little, or much, or less—by 
making myself prisoner to a commonplace 
solitaire. 

“Why need I be a prisoner at all? I ’m 
sure I can love you quite as much without 
rings. 

“Lovingly and loyally, 
“Yours, 
“MARNA.” 
(Copy.) 

“TI THINK, on the whole, if I ’d got to wear 
any, Id like it to be a ruby; a small ruby, 
deep at the heart, and fed by an aorta of 
blazing color that you must take a little 
on trust, but get glimpses of once in a 
while, if you know how to treat the ruby and 
handle it just right. Of course it must be 
a carmine ruby—not one of those magenta 
things. I am not at all prepared for any 
kind of rubies yet. Really, you must not 
bother me and hurry me so. It makes me a 
little fretful. I shall run off into my forest 
if I am hurried, and then no man can find 
me—not even you, sir. 

“This evening you annoyed me. I think 
once when you come, and once when you go, 
is enough. I do, indeed.” 


(Copy) 
“DEAR, you were very considerate and 
gentle with me to-day, and I love you. I do 
love you. If you will like it, if it will make 
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you happy, I will wear your ring. You may 
put it on to-morrow evening. For truly I do 
wish to make you happy. 

“ MARNA. 


“P.S. Be patient with me. I know I 
make you a great deal of trouble, but indeed, 
indeed, I cannot help it. It is my nature, 
I’m afraid. But what is nature? It seems 
to me a trackless place; a great, tropical 
jungle where it is easy to get lost on foot, 
or a vast space of ether where it is possible 
to get lost on wings. After all, I am rather 
young, though I don’t feel as if I were,—no 
motherless girl does, I think,—and I don’t 
always know the difference between my feet 
and my wings. All I know is that I love you. 
And a ruby is love incarnate. Bind me to 
you with your ruby, my dear Love! Then 
I cannot get away if I would, and perhaps— 
who knows?—perhaps I would not if I could, 
for I am, and God knows I want to be, 

“Your 
“MARNA.” 


“MOTHER? My dear dead Mother out 
somewhere in the wide summer night, I 
write a note to you. Did any girl ever write 
a letter to her dead mother before? Oh, I 
don’t know, but, Mother, I must! I am such 
a lonely girl! I have nobody to speak to—I 
cannot talk to the girls I know, and there isn’t 
any older woman who has ever shown a 
mother-heart to me that I could care for, to 
turn to now. Mother, don’t forget me in 
your grand heaven! I never needed you so 
much when I was a little crying baby on 
your heart, —a little black-faced baby, hold- 
ing its breath till it almost died because it 
could n’t get what it wanted, the way they 
tell me I used to do,—I never needed you so 
much when I wore pink socks and little 
crocheted sacks, as I do to-day. I wonder if 
you remember about the socks and the 
sacks, up there in your great silence? Have 
the angels driven baby-clothes out of your 
heart? I don’t believe it! Because 1 remem- 
ber how much you littled me, before you died 
—I don’t see many mothers like you in these 
grown-up days. Once, when you had been to 
Montreal with Father, and I had that typhoid 
fever and so nearly died, and you came 
home, and got to my bed without anybody’s 
telling me, and I thought it was the strange 
nurse, but something fell on my face, hot, 
fast,—drop after drop, splashing down,—I 
thought: ‘Nurses don’t cry over little girl 
patients,’ and I looked, and they were my 
mother’s tears, and it was my mother’s face. 
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“Sacred mother’s tears! Flow for me to- 
day. My mother’s face! Lean down to mine 
a little, out of heaven, if you can. 

“Kiss me, Mother—if they will let you. I 
have told him I would wear his ruby ring.” 


So the princess, for she was royal, gainsaid him not. 


(Copy.) 

“My DEAR Mr. HERWIN: I have worn it 
five hours. I cannot stand it another minute. 
It seems to cut into my finger, and to eat 
my flesh like fire. I feel as if I were led, a 
prisoner. It seems to me like handcuffs. I 
don’t like it at all; I really don’t. 

“TI have torn it off and tossed it on the 
floor. It has rolled away under the bureau. 
Job has gone to try to find it. Probably he 
thinks it is a collar. I’m sure I should n’t 
blame him if he did. It strikes me, I must 
say, very much in that same light. 

“Pray don’t feel at all hurt if I return it 
to you to-morrow. You won’t, will you? 
Really, I don’t wish to be rude, or to hurt 
your feelings. If I supposed it possible that 
you could try to understand—but men are 
born so dull. I don’t know why. I think God 
found his finest nature unemployed on the 
making of Adam, and so poor Eve was sac- 
rificed to its expression. 

“TI don’t mean anything profane, either. 
Truly, I think only the Being who created 
her can possibly understand how a woman 
feels. 

“Shall I send you back the ruby? 

“Your troubled 
“ WILDERNESS GIRL. 


“P.S. Job has found the ring. He made 
a ball of it, and rolled it all over the floor, 
before I could stop him. Then he ‘took it 
and shook it, and dropped it in his bow! of 
water—the wine-colored glass finger-bow] 
that I keep in my room for him. So it is 
quite clean, and not hurt a bit. 


“P.P.S. It isa wonderful ruby. I admire 
your taste in selecting it, even if I cannot 
wear your ring. I don’t think I ever saw a 
finer. It has a heart as deep as life and as 
shy as love; and the color is something so 
exquisite that I could look at it all night.” 


, (Copy.) 

«Dear, I am sorry. I was wrong and 
foolish, like a pouting child. And I will wear 
it, after all. When you took my ringless 











hand so gently, and looked at it so sadly, 
and laid it down without a word, I could 
have curled myself against your heart, and 
put my arms about you, and lifted my lips to 
you of my own free will. No; I know I 
did n’t. But I punish myself by telling you 
what I felt like doing, if that is any com- 
fort to you. I never saw you look so glorious 
in my life. If ever I should marry you, sir, 
I shall spoil you, for I shall let you know 
what a handsome man you are. There ’s 
something about your hair—and the pose of 
your head. And your eyes are like a revolving 
light in a lighthouse, I think: they darken 
and blaze, and then I miss a revolution, and 
they blaze and darken. I sometimes wish I 
could see your mouth. The other way of 
getting acquainted with it does not seem 
quite judicial. Of course a dark mustache 
becomes you, but still it is a little like a 
mask or a domino, after all, is n’t it? Once 
in a while it comes over me—like that! What 
kind of man is in his mouth? All I know to- 
night is that he is a man dear to me; so dear 
that when I am with him I cannot let him 
know how dear he is, and when I am away 
from him I cannot do anything but write 
him notes to try to tell him. 

“That last of yours (by Maggie) was a 
lovely letter. I suppose it is what people 
call a love-letter. I wish I could send you 
anything like that. It took my breath away. 
1 felt_smothered. But I cannot write like 
that. No. My heart steps back and waits 
for yours. I should like you to write me on 
and on like that forever, and I should like 
to answer you always far behind you, always 
stepping back a little—waiting for you, on 
forever, till you overtook me. 

“Perhaps, if I had my way, you never 
should overtake me. I grant you that. But 
it is just possible I might not be let to have 
my way; and I recognize that, too. 

“If you come into the tree-house to-mor- 
row evening, after Father is done with you, 
there will be a moon—and Job—and per- 


haps a girl. And you may put the ring 
where it belongs. For I am 
“Your penitent 
“MARNA. 


“P.S. That is, if I don’t change my mind 
by that time. I warn you, I’m capable of it. 


“IP. P.S. Job is too jealous for anything. 
He positively sulks when I mention you by 
name. I don’t suppose you noticed how 
he} growled when you kissed my chin that 
evening. I am glad you don’t do it lately, 
foyI think he might snap at you and hurt 
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you. He does n’t look formidable, I own, but 
that is the very kind that does the most 
harm—in men and dogs.” 


(Copy.) 
“Tuou dearest! It was Eden in the tree- 
house. And I wear thy ruby ring. 


“Thy « MARNA., 


“P.S. Did you ever dream of such a 
moon in the wildest and dearest dream you 
ever had? I never did. It swam in a new 
heaven; and we—we were in anewearth; and 
every flower in the garden needed a new 
name. My heart was a Child (with a big 
C) sitting at the feet of the garden, as (you 
said) your love knelt down at mine. Every 
flower was taller than I—the haughty fleur- 
de-lis, and the tender white roses, and even 
the modest pansies, and the little, plain 
candytuft, that looks like daily life and 
pleasant duty—they all seemed to tower 
above me, like the flowers of a strange 
country of which I did not know the botany. 
Love, I think, is flora without a botany. 
You cannot name a feeling, and classify 
it, when you love. It would escape you, and 
you, 

too late, 
Under its solemn fillet see the scorn. 


I could not speak, out in the tree-house, 
as you did. My lips trembled too much. 
And when yours touched them, they did but 
tremble more. I was afraid I should cry— 
truly I was—all the time. 

“Alas! you are a man, and you cannot 
understand what I mean. But the ruby un- 
derstands. That is in the nature of a ruby: it 
knows everything about love, and something 
about a woman. 

“MARNA, Prisoner.” 


(Copy.) 

“MY DEAR JAILER: I heard a story to-day. 
Senator Gray told it at lunch, and I meant 
to tell you it this evening, but, somehow, I 
did n’t. 

“A young medical student loved a girl, 
and became betrothed to her. (I like that 
word ‘ betrothal,’ as I told you. Father knew 
a great poet, once, who announced to his 
friends ‘the betrothal of my daughter.’ No- 
body ever spoke of that girl as ‘engaged’ 
after that!) So my medical student loved a 
girl, and—no, on consideration, he became 
engaged. 

“You and I, if you please, are betrothed. 
But I am sure the fine and stately word 
would blush to own that man, though he 
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loved the girl, after his fashion, and she 
was a sweet, womanly girl—I know about 
the family. And so he went abroad to finish 
his studies on the Continent. There he dis- 
sected and vivisected, and went through the 
modern laboratories, and came out of them 
and back to his own land, and went to see 
the girl. 

“And. when she asked him what was the 
matter, and why he was so changed, and 
what gave his eyes that new, cold look, he 
said: 

“*Tn all my studies I have not found love. 
I have dissected and vivisected, and been 
through the laboratories. I have searched, 
and I do not find anything that can be called 
love. I have dissected a great many brains 
and hearts, and I have vivisected others. I 
have come across some points in toxicology, 
and I have reason to believe I am on the 
track of a new method of antisepsis—but I 
have not discovered love. I am beginning to 
think that there is no such thing. It can- 
not be proved. My scalpel has never touched 
it. My microscope has never seen it. I am 
forced to the conclusion that it does not 
exist. It cannot be proved.’ 

“*Very well,’ said the girl; ‘if you cannot 
prove the existence of love, I can.’ 

“*Prove it to me!’ cried the young man, 
anxiously, for he really liked the girl. ‘I 
shall be under obligations to you if you can 
convince me of the existence of love.’ 

“*You will excuse me,’ said the girl. 
‘Good-by.’ So they shook hands, and he 
went back to his physiological laboratories, 
where he is vivisecting and dissecting to this 
day. 

“But the girl took a Sunday-school class 
and joined the Associated Charities. 

“T thought you would enjoy that story. 
Dear, I thought I loved you when you said 
you liked my looks by the moonlight, in my 
May-flower dress. But I love you more now 
than I did then. 

“It is the most curious thing—the mo- 
ment I am away from you I want to sit right 
down and write a note to you. I am glad you 
feel the same way. I have quite a pile of 
them, all locked up, because Job chews them 
so. He seems to know they are yours, and 
takes the most violent aversion to them. 
One night he tore that one to pieces—do 
you remember?—the one I told you I did n’t 
just exactly like. I don’t mean, of course, that 
it was n’t quite a right letter. One reason I 
like you so much is because you are such a 
gentleman. But, somehow, it made me feel 
as if I wanted to go and show it to my 


mother, and she was dead, and I could n’t do 
it. Job chewed that note all up, so I had to 
burn it; there was n’t a legible word left in 
it. Perhaps I am a little bit of a Puritan, 
as you say. But I can’t help it. I am born 
that way. I like to be loved finely—if you 
know what I mean; and perhaps I like to be 
loved quietly. I think you must know, be- 
cause nobody can be finer than you, or more 
quiet, either, when you feel like it. Some- 
times I think there are two of you, and the 
other one is strong and masterful, and rides 
over things and people and feelings, and 
has its own way at any cost. Forgive me, 
dear; perhaps I should not say these things. 
But you know there are two of me also, and 
one girl stands off and judges the other girl 
—and sometimes looks on at you as if you 
were not mine, but belonged to some other 
woman. I don’t think I am as fond of a mas- 
terful man, not just of his mere masterful- 
ness, as most girls are. It does n’t seem to 
confuse me, or make me see things differ- 
ently. If we were up in a captive balloon 
together, over the tops of the elms, in an 
easterly storm, and you said, ‘Come! We 
will free the balloon and ride on the 
storm,’ I suppose there are girls who would 
put their arms about your neck and say, 
‘Yes, if you wish it, we will ride on the 
storm.’ But I should probably say: 

“‘Dana, let ’s keep our heads and go 
down.’ 

“Then, if you were good and went down, 
and we came home safely—and I should be 
a little faint, and all tired out (for I think I 
should), and you carried me into the house, 
and I saw how noble you were, and strong, 
and grand, I should—oh, my dear! I would 
make it up to you. 

“Once you told me I was cold—to you. I 
was sorry. But I did n’t say anything. I 
only wished you had understood. I think 
I am writing this note to try to make you 
understand. Your 

“Marna, Betrothed.” 


“Bar Harbor, July the twenty-fifth. 

“My DEAR AND DISTANT: Now, for the 
first time in my life, I know what distance 
means. I thought I knew, of course. The 
curious thing about inexperience is that it 
does not recognize its master in experience; 
perhaps, if it did, it would cease to be inex- 
perience. That reminds me that you told 
me once that I spelled love with a small / 
instead of with a large one like most women, 
and that you should never be satisfied with 
mine until you had taught me to read it i 
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a capital L, and another word with a capital 
M. I think you said it was the very essence 
of loving, in a woman, to spell her feeling 
properly—and that, as long as she did not, 
she was still half unwon. I wonder how 
you happen to think you know what is the 
essence of loving in a woman? 

“At least, I have got so far as this: I 
don’t know but I am beginning to spell Love 
with a capital L. For it is the dreadful 
truth, Dana Herwin, that I miss you—I really 
do. I should not have thought that I would 
at all; I mean, not like this—not to be un- 
comfortable, you know, and to come so near 
being unhappy that you cease to be happy. I 
think—do you want to know what I think? 
And I feel—but you are not to know what I 
feel. In the morning, when I wake, I turn 
and look at the sea, between Mrs. Gray’s 
pretty curtains (they are white and sheer, 
with green seaweed over them), and I say: 
‘All that ocean and land are between us: 
sixteen hours of it by boat, and ten by train.’ 
In the evening, when the rest are canoeing, 
or chatting on piazzas, I like to get by my- 
self. I make all sorts of excuses to be alone 
—which is not natural to me, I ’d have you 
understand, for, though I am a Wilderness 
Girl, I am a clannish girl; I like my tribe, 
and I don’t mope. And, when I am alone, 
there is the most humiliating monotony in 
my thoughts. First it is your hair; I see the 
way it curls; I look at all the straight-haired 
men I meet, and wonder what kinds of 
women love them. Then your eyes—I see 
your eyes flashing and darkening, like that 
revolving light I spoke of, and missing a 
revolution, and darkening again before they 
blaze. Then I try to make out how your 
mouth looks without me—but I never see 
your mouth. Do you think I should love you 
as much if you shaved? Let me believe that 
I should love you more! Then your voice— 
but, somehow, your voice escapes me; and 
with ita part of you escapes me, too. I am 
a little confused when it comes to your 
voice. I seem to get it reading ‘ Rufus 
Choate’ to Father. Dear Father! I know 
you are good to him, for he has the most 
unreasonable habit of missing me; it is quite 
confirmed, and that is why I make so few 
trips. Thanks to him, I never can be called 
a Visiting young lady. 

“But he took a notion about my coming 
to Senator Gray’s. He said I looked—I 
think it was ‘transparent ’—some preposter- 
ous word. I suppose it comes of my feeling 
strange and changed—exhilarated all the 
time. Yet that seems too low a word. Call 
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it exalted, rather. There’s been a good deal 
written by poets and other uncomfortable 
people that I begin to understand, while yet 
I know that I do not comprehend it. Now, 
the way they have of classifying Love (with a 
capital, please observe, sir) as if it were to 
be found at a first-class vintner’s—that per- 
plexes me; for me it does not intoxicate. 
And if you are disappointed, Iam sorry. But 
perhaps I am what Goethe called a Nature; if 
I am, you will accept my Nature as you do 
everything about me, faults and all, and not 
complain? You are generous and noble to 
me, Dana! I never knew how many faults I 
had until it befell me that I wished to be a 
very superior girl for yoursake. Nor I never 
felt so sorry and ashamed of them as I have 
since I began to wish my soul a perfect 
ruby, —like this of yours I wear, —deep, deep 
down, pure fire, and flawless. Wonder do 
you like my tourmalin? You never said very 
much about it (and I could not, somehow, 
ask you). I know it is a reserved stone, not 
talking much. It seemed to me shy, like a 
betrothed girl’s heart; a stone that waits for 
something, and has the beauty of that which 
is unexpressed, although quite understood. 

“TI think I meant to say something quite 
different a page back. I will look and see. 
Yes, it was about wines. I suspect I was a 
little afraid to say it, and so strayed off to 
jewels, a less fluent subject. My pen has 
stiffened up on it. 

“Ah, yes, now I know; it was about the 
difference between exhilaration and exalta- 
tion—which seems to me the difference be- 
tween different kinds of Love. And I believe 
I began to say: If Love is a wine, it is a 
communion wine,—to me,—and I taste it 
on my knees. For I am, 

“Sacredly, 
“Your MARNA.” 


(Copy.) 

“THou strongest! What a ruby is thy 
love for me! My letters seem paler than 
tourmalins beside yours. And yet—and 
yet I am not sure: I think they love you 
more than they show; but not more than I 
hoped you would see without the showing. 
Try to see! Try to understand 

“Your 
“WILDERNESS GIRL IN CHAINS.” 


(Copy.) 


“My DEAR Boy: I have just got Father’s 
letter agreeing to the West Sanchester plan. 
He says you have closed the lease of the 
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Dowe Cottage for him for August and Sep- 
tember. He asks me if I would like to have 
him invite you there for two weeks to stay 
with us. I am writing him by this mail. I 
said I would try to put up with it. 

“Mr. Herwin, will you be my father’s 
guest and mine, and the ocean’s, for half the 
month of August, at Sanchester? 

“TI hope we shall not quarrel. We never 
were under the same roof for twenty-four 
hours. Who knows? I think it is prepos- 
terous, the way I continue to miss you. 

“Tam 
“Your loving 
“ LONELINESS.” 


(Copy.) 

“DANA dear, I’m coming home. Really, 
I cannot stand it another day. Don’t flatter 
yourself, for I am convinced that I flatter 
you all that you can bear without spoiling. 

“Mrs. Gray has been talking to me. She 
says more marriages are ruined by a woman’s 
spoiling a man than there are by a man’s 
neglecting a woman. I told her I failed to 
see how either event was at all possible. She 
said, ‘My dear, you are like your mother.’ 

“Half the Wilderness Girl seems to be 
blotted out of me by separation from you. I 
have missed you too much. If I surprise you 
by being too civilized, after all, where shall 
weend? Our betrothal would become a tame 
and commonplace affair, and I know better 
than you do how much that would disappoint 
you. 

“You write me such love-letters as I think 
no woman ever had. I am ashamed of my 
poor, pale things beside them. But, dear, 
yours hush me—like your lips on mine. And 
perhaps it is because I feel so much that I 
can say so little. 

“Your own 
“ MARNA. 


“P.S. Job is gladder than anything to be 
coming home. I told him we were going, and 
he has sat upon my trunk and begged ever 
since. Job totally disapproves of Bar Har- 
bor. It ‘combines so much’ wretchedness 
for him that I quite pity him. He never 
went on a visit before, and is n’t at all ac- 
customed to leash life. He has chewed up 
five beautiful skye ribbon leashes since we 
came. They are about all he eats, and he 
has grown quite thin. Then, Mrs. Gray is 
one of the dogless people, and although she 
invited him, she is not accustomed to skye 
terriers sleeping in her guest-room. I brought 
on his basket, but I saw at once it would 
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have to stand in the sewing-room nights. I 
was so thankful it was n’t the stable that I 
was quite reconciled. But Job never has been. 
The first night he howled till 2 A.m., and— 
don’t you ever tell!—I had to go and sneak 
him into my own bed to keep him still. He 
curled in my neck and sobbed like a terrified 
baby. But the next night he only cried till 
twelve, and since then he has been a perfect 
guest. Nobody ever knew he bit the Secre- 
tary of War on the heel because he danced 
with me once. And out ofa gallantry, which, 
I admit, was rather fine in him, the Secretary 
of War never told. He is a widower, you 
know, and has been visiting Senator Gray. 
And Mr. Gray thought it was the cat who 
carried the rat into the waste-paper basket 
in the library, and buried it in philanthropic 
petitions. 


“P.P.S. The Secretary of War wished 
me to send you his congratulations. But he 
did suggest that I ask you whether you were 
an advocate of vivisection, or expected to 
become so after marriage. 

“Job won’t let him come within twenty 
feet of me. And by to-morrow evening I 
shall be—how near to you? We will begin 
with twenty feet, sir; and then—we ’ll see— 

“Your foolish, too joyous 
“MARNA.” 


August the second. 

I HAVE always said I would not come to 
Sanchester unless I could have the Dowe 
Cottage, and here we are. I have loved and 
envied it all my life; it is the one perfect 
situation on the East Shore. I don’t care a 
wild rose for any of the other places about 
here. I wonder how many strangers visit- 
ing the Cape have seen this house from the 
cars, and said, “ Now, if I could have that!” 

The house is well enough, but it is n’t the 
house that I care for; it is the dream of 
shore and sea that goes with it. The water 
is broken into gentleness by the shape of 
the cove; it does not rave, but sighs; the 
curve of the beach is as delicate as a lady’s 
lip; there is the something too bewitching 
not to be elusive about the shapes of the 
rocks and the foreground of old fishermen 
and their old dories pushing off, and the 
nets; it all seems to assume difference each 
time that you look; and there is a weir here 
this summer. It is going to be so beautiful 
that I perceive it will turn my head. I waked 
at sunrise to-day and ran to my window, and 
sat there for an hour, drowned in the day- 
break, drunken with beauty. There is rose- 
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color in my room, and sky-color in the guest- 
room, and pear! tint in the little room between 
where I am to put Maggie, and all the rest 
of the cottage is green and white, or white 
and green, absolutely nothing else. It makes 
the house seem like one wave, tossed, I think, 
into foam, except just here, up where I am, 
and the foam has the colors of sunrise and 
sunset—like that wave beyond the weir, 
living and dying like a rainbow as I write. 

Iam so happy that I am afraid. It is as 
if I were a wave—alive and strong this min- 
ute, but sure to be broken and spent the 
next. Happiness is a tide: it carries you only 
a little way at a time; but you have covered 
a vast space before you know that you are 
moving at all. 

I cannot think who wrote those lines that 
I have always liked: 


By the law of the land and the ocean, 
I summon the tide eternal 
To flow for youand me... . 
When shall the flood-tide be? 


I wonder if misery is like this, too—a great 
ebb; the going out slowly of joy, wave by 
wave, till half the sea is emptied and all the 
shore is dry. Or is it one shock and cata- 
clysm of nature, plunging over you at a 
crash—the tidal wave of experience? It is 
hard for me to-day to believe that I can 
ever be unhappy; or, indeed, that any other 
young, live, loving girl in the world can be. 
I am so happy that I find I cannot do any- 
thing at all but sing or pray; but I should 
not tell any person that, not even Dana. I 
don’t think he would understand. When I 
sing, my song is half a prayer, and if I prayed, 
my prayer would be something like a song. 
It makes a strange medley—may the Lord 
forgive me! and I think he will. 


Our Father who art in heaven— 
“Why not to Heaven?” quo’ she. 


Dana will be here in an hour. The 6:20 
train is just leaving town. He has been de- 
layed by his first law case. Job and I must 
dress at once, and go to the station to meet 
him. I think I shall wear my white India; 
he seems to like it. And then any of Job’s 
ribbons will go with it. I shall take the 
chiffon sunshade—the one he called “such 
pretty nonsense.” I have the most prepos- 
terous affection for that sunshade. There’s 
one thing that perplexes me, and as long as 
he will never, never see the Accepted Manu- 
script, I may as well say what it is just now 
and here. There was once a Wilderness Girl 
I knew. What has become of her? Where 
shall I turn to find her? Whither has she 
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fled from me? Is she melting out on the 
tide, wave by wave? Shall I lose her alto- 
gether in the sea? 
1 A.M, 

I pon’t know why I cannot sleep, for I am 
very happy. Perhaps it is because I am so 
happy, or perhaps it is being happy in so 
new a way that it keeps me staring out here 
at the sea, with the gas low, and the curtains 
streaming straight out from the window 
in the strong southeaster, the way they do 
nights at the seaside and never anywhere 
else. They fill like sails, and the room seems 
a ship. I write a little by the dim light,— 
for I don’t feel like turning it up,—and then 
I stare a little, and then I write a little more. 

Maggie, in her gray room, is sleeping 
stoutly. And beyond, in the sky-blue, sea- 
blue guest-room—I wonder if he is asleep, 
too? To be together in the same house, so 
near each other, isastrange and solemn thing. 

Fathersaid to-night: “ You are as thought- 
ful of me as a son.” 

Father is very fond of him. And I—I love 
him so much that I begin to be afraid of 
him. I wish he were not quite so superb to 
look at. Sometimes I wish he were just a 
plain man, so that I could stand off and get 
an impression of him that would have a cer- 
tain value. He dazzles me. We all have our 
own forms of paganism, and worship them 
in secret, being but half Christianized for 
their sakes. I think I have said before that 
my paganism is omnipotent beauty. 

Thou glorious! Here alone in my rose- 
colored room, nothing but this white paper 
being witness, my soul turns to thee as if 
thou wert a god upon a cloud. To thee I 
swerve. Something within me cries, “ Wor- 
ship!” I struggle to keep my feet. 

Stay you, the rather, at mine. When you 
kneeled to me this evening, I battled with 
myself, that you should not know how I 
longed to stretch down my hands and lift 
you up and drop before you. You called me 
all the goddess names. And I, an adoring 
girl, accepted them. 

Now Nature avenges herself upon me, 
here alone, with this mute white paper, in 
the sacred night; and I write, for you do not 
know it, and because you shall never know it— 
I write you a note which you are never to see. 


“ My Love: I am yours utterly. 


“ Marna.” 
(Copy.) 


“My DEAR DANA: It seems quite out of 
the course of nature not to write a letter to 
you every day. I am too much in the habit 
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of it to stop too suddenly. So I send this 
line by Maggie. I am a little tired this 
morning,—I did not sleep very well, for Job 
sniffed all about the room for mice, and up- 
set his pink finger-bowl on some slippers and 
things of mine; he is n’t at home yet in the 
Dowe Cottage,—and, if you don’t mind, I 
won’t see you till luncheon. Father will need 
you in a thousand ways, and you might call 
on the Curtis girls, if time hangs heavily. 
I’m sure Minnie Curtis will be glad to see 
you. Shealways was. And I shall get down- 
stairs by degrees, perhaps by half-past 


twelve. “Yours affectionately, 


“MARNA.” 


It is a week since he came to the Wave. 
(That is what we have agreed to call this 
house.) I used to think I knew what it was 
to be happy. Now I see that I had not 
studied the grammar of joy. Dana says: 

“You have not learned the alphabet yet. 
You play truant too often.” 

“Why don’t you keep me in school,then?” 
I said. “That is your business.” 

He made me no answer at all, and that is 
what makes me uncomfortable. When he 
speaks I know the worst. But when he only 
looks at me, I am afraid of him and of what 
is coming. He has a terrible way of biding 
his time. I never know when he is done with 
a subject. 

There is something that never was on sea 
or land about these days. I seem afloat, all 
the time, between the ocean and the sky; 
and if my feet touch the earth, they spurn 
it, as if they had wings, and I go whirling 
off and up. Now I am a creature of the air; 
height is my element; flight is the condition 
of being, and I flee. Then I am flung down 
swiftly, and find myself a creature of the 
sea; the deeps are my home; to be engulfed 
is the condition of being, and I drown. 
There are moments when I am tossed and 
driven blindly, and traverse vast spaces of 
the under-sea, visit sunken wrecks, float past 
buried treasure; and then I am hurled up 
and back, and thrown panting on the shore. 
Then I perceive that I am a weed upon a 
wave, and whithersoever the wave wills, 
there am I borne, and because I am a weed 
I do not buffet the wave, but love it, and it 
driveth me, for it is a wave. 

But I do not show these things that I 
perceive to him. 

For the princess hid from him. 


Of flying or drowning we do not speak to- 
gether. And he calls mea truant of the 
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heart. What paradise is betrothal! I would 
be his promised wife forever. I do not think 
that Adam and Eve in Eden were married 
for a long time. And if they had never been 
married at all, Paradise would have been 
eternal. There can be no doubt of that. 


August the twelfth. 

A TERRIBLE thing has happened. Paradise 
is lost. So soon, too soon, I am exiled from 
my Eden; and each soul’s Eden is its own. 
We may exchange tastes, habits, characters 
even, in this world: our Edens are untrans- 
ferable; and an angel with a frowning smile 
stands guard at the gates of mine, already, 
to bar me out. That frowning smile is the 
nature of a man. Dana wishes me to marry 
him the first of October. 


August the thirteenth. 
I sarD he had not done with the subject— 
that day he looked at me and did not talk; 
but I did not expect anything so formidable 
as this. 

He has had an uncle die—that is the 
short of it; he went away for two days to the 
funeral. When he came back he brought a 
piece of dismal news and this preposterous 
proposition. It seems that this uncle must 
needs go and leave him all the money he 
had. I don’t fancy it is much—I would n’t 
ask. But, whatever it is, Dana feels at lib- 
erty to marry on it. With what there is of 
Mother’s settled on me we should have 
enough without depending on Father, it 
seems; and Dana thinks I ought to love him 
enough to be willing to live somehow, if not 
as I am used to living—and so on. I did not 
tell him that I would be willing to live any- 
how—I don’t think that at all necessary. I 
did not say how little I think about money, 
and things like that: he knows. I did not 
say that I could starve and be quite happy. 
I said that I did not wish to be married. 


August the fourteenth. 
HE says that does not make any differ- 
ence. He says it has nothing to do with the 


subject. 
August the fifteenth. 

I HAVE told him that if he wants to be 
married in October he must find some other 
girl to marry him. We have had our first 
quarrel. He is hurt and unhappy, and has 
gone to town. I cannot see why I need feel 
called upon to miss him quite so much—not 
so preposterously. I should not mind if I 
missed him only to a reasonable extent. He 


has telephoned that he is not coming out to- . 
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night. James answered the telephone. I was 
out watching Job catch grasshoppers, an 
exhilarating, not to say exalted, occupation. 
It was wet, too, and I came in too soppy 
and moppy for anything. There is a fog to- 
day. It wipes out the world as if it were a 
vast sponge. Happiness, I think, is only a 
little white writing on a slate: it looks as if 
it would last forever, but it is only chalk; 
the first touch expunges it. My slate is gone 
suddenly blank and black. 

Two of our old fishermen are putting out 
in their old dories from the beach. They 
melt into the fog like thoughts. There! 
they are gone out utterly. They are so old 
that I cannot even wonder how they feel. 
Age seems to me like a mighty mist into 
which people dip and vanish slowly, and be- 
tween them and the sympathy of youth an un- 
fathomable fog shuts in. I stand before the 
mist of years. What does it hold for or with- 
hold from me? Dana and I seem like frail 
boats, feeling our way into a dim destiny. 
My love stretches beyond his longing, a mys- 
terious sea. Shall I ever be old—and he? 
And will love mature as far as life does? If 
it did not, if it does not, better that it be 
and remain forever young, a mist-ideal in 
a blur of morning light. 


Two hours later. 

Into the record of these admirable and 
doubtless noble sentiments a sound cut like 
a paper-knife that tears a sentence. It was 
Job barking the one particular individual 
bark which he reserves, out of the variety of 
his nature, for Dana Herwin—a chromatic 
bark of modulated love and jealousy, of wel- 
come and of distrust. I ran down. He stood 
in the green-and-white hall. No person be- 
sides ourselves was there. When he touched 
me,—for he took me to his heart as if he 
never meant to let me go, —Job growled, and 
then he cried like a hurt child, and crawled 
under the sofa and sobbed. I never knew 
anybody sob like Job. 

And Mr. Herwin did not say a word about 
marrying in October. I think he has forgot- 
ten all about it. I am quite happy. 


(Copy.) 


“My DEAR DANA: But I thought you had 
got over that. How can, how can you bring 
it all up again? Yes, I know I was very 
happy last evening, and I did n’t much mind 
your knowing it. So I said, and so I did, 
as you say. But that did not mean that I 
am ready to be your wife. It is so hard for 
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a man to understand a woman—it is so hard 
for you to understand me—that I do not 
think I ought ever to be your wife at all. I 
am convinced we should make each other 
very unhappy. As to marrying you in Octo- 
ber, pray regard that point as irrevocably 
settled. I cannot consider the question for 
a moment. All the battle blood of my tribe 
is surging behind me, and I am 
“Your 
“ WILDERNESS GIRL.” 


(Copy.) 


“Qu, I love you—yes. I have said it. I 
cannot unsay it. I cannot unlove, and that is 
the pitiful part of it. But I do not wish to 
be your wife in October. You would carry 
no willing captive to your wedding-day.” 


(Copy.) 

“I NEVER knew a person with such a re- 
lentless will. I should think, if you loved me 
as you profess to do, you would have some 
compassion on me.” 


(Copy.) 


“ HAVE it your own way, then, if you must. 
Now you have got Father on your side I am 
perfectly discouraged. I am worn out with 
this conflict. I don’t care whetherI marry you 
this year or next, or in October, or in April, 
or now, or never. I am tired out. I am tired 
of the whole subject. I wish you to under- 
stand that I yield out of sheer exhaustion. 

“Take me up, fling me over your shoulder, 
carry me away to your own tribe, then, if 
you insist upon it—and start all the ele- 
ments of my nature that are incomprehen- 
sible to you into war.” 


(Copy.) 


“My DEAR DANA: Oh, I don’t care what 
you give me. Why should you give me any- 
thing at all? That seems to me a foolish 
custom. I will not be a bride fettered with 
pearls and diamonds, and flaunting her chains 
before gods and men. I will have nothing 
from you but my wedding-ring. I suppose I 
can’t decently refuse that. I think I have 
told you before—I don’t care when. If it has 
got to be at all, one time is as good as an- 


other.” 
(Copy.) . 


“Yes, oh, yes; I don’t care. The last 
week of September is no worse than the first 
week of October, that I can see. You and 
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Father must arrange it between you. Really, 
I don’t care to be bothered with these details. 

“The only thing I insist on is that you 
shall find some suitable person to stay with 
Father, if you are going to turn him out of 
‘his own hired house’ (as Longfellow used to 
call it) and send him back home alone, and 
keep me here without him. I warn you 
frankly: if you find me vanished any evening, 
you need not be surprised. As it looks to 
me now, the station is abnormally convenient, 
and, in fact, if I did n’t know that I could 
melt away from you any time, I do not think, 
in fact I am quite sure, I could not possibly 
make up my mind to stay alone in the Dowe 
Cottage with you. 

“Who ever invented the word ‘honey- 
moon’? Some man, I am sure. He never 
tasted myrrh in it. There is nothing in this 
world I find it so hard to understand as the 
nature of a man. The mysteries of sin, suf- 
fering, and immortality are quite frank and 
open beside it. 

“T am sorry if you are disappointed that 
I do not write love-letters to you in these 
days. Pray, what did you expect? I am 
dumb, and thou didst it. 

“MARNA.” 


(Copy.) 


“ September the third. 
“My DEAR DANA: Certainly we shall be 
glad to see you whenever you come out. I 
quite think it best that you should be some- 
where else, and rather come out, than stay 
out, just now. Probably we shall see enough 
of each other after the twentieth. 
“Yours, 
“MARNA TRENT. 


“P.S. Oh, forgive me! I do not mean to 
be cruel. I do not feel cruel. It seems to me 
as if you were the cruel one of us two. It 
would have been so easy to go on as we were, 
betrothed and blessed. We could have 
lived so for a long, long time, and been quite 
happy. I cannot see why you were not con- 
tented. I was. Paradise ‘ was paradise enow’ 
for me.” 


September the twelfth. 
I HAVE not seen Dana for a week. I sup- 
pose it was rather uncivil of me, but I wrote 
him not to come. I find it impossible to en- 
tertain him in these days. He seems to me 
like company. Father and Job and I are 
happier by ourselves. I must admit it is ce- 


lestial weather. The ocean blinds me and 
the breakers deafen me. There always is 
something about September sunshine, but 
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this September sunshine has the divine na- 
ture. It is working an awful miracle. I dare 
not think of it! Yet, in truth, I think of 
nothing else. 
“ September the fourteenth. 

“To INA IN HEAVEN: Ina! Ina! Here we 
come to the parting of the ways between 
spirit and flesh; girl ghost and live wife, 
how can we stay together, or be ever to each 
other what we were? You—you would have 
been my bridesmaid, dear; you would have 
worn, I think, a robin’s-egg-blue silk mull. 
How dainty you would have been! I am not 
to have any bridesmaid, Ina. No one shall 
take your place. I don’t care for any wed- 
ding; it is all to be by ourselves, at home; 
we are going over the day before—a very 
still little wedding, only a few people; and 
Father stays, but Dana and I, and Job, 
are coming back to the Wave. Ina, I am 
not glad, oh, I am not glad! Ina! In all this 
world of live people nobody understands 

“Your poor 
“ MARNA.” 


(Copy.) 


“ September the sixteenth. 

“DEAR DANA: Leave me alone. Oh, leave 
me to my own nature for these last days and 
hours! What it is not in yours to compre- 
hend let it be yours to reverence. I stand 
apart from you, and you seem to me a vast 
space away from me, like an alien king of an 
unseen country who has threatened me and 
mine. Though I make you unhappy, I must 
speak the truth to you, for Truth is the king 
of kings, and outranks your throne or mine, 
or that on which we are fated to sit crowned 
together. You ask me do I not love you as 
I thought I did that I treat you as I choose 
to do, in this miracle September? 

“On my soul, I cannot answer you, for 
from my soul I do not know. I thought I 
loved you; and I was happy when you were 
near me. Now I know not if I love you; I 
only know I fear you, and I wish the width 
of the spaces between the stars and suns 
were distance between us. 

“T feel a magic circle drawn around me. 
If you cross, you cross it at your peril, for, 
voluntary sorcerer, I stand within it. I have 
nothing for you—nothing; I belong to my- 
self. I have fled to the wilderness of Woman- 
hood, where no man ever sets his foot. If 
you pursue me, I cannot say what I shall do. 
I warn you! I warn you! It is nothing to 
me, and less than nothing, what other girls 
do the days before they are married to other 
men. I told you I was a Wilderness Girl; 
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and now you find it out, you are surprised 
and shocked. I would have you know, sir, 
that a woman is to be obeyed when she makes 
her will known to the man who loves her. I 
am not sure that I love you enough to marry 
you. And, honestly, it does not trouble me 
that I give you pain. I tell you, Dana Her- 
win—oh, but I cannot tell, I cannot tell you! 
You would not understand.” 


“September the seventeenth. 

“MOoTHER, I am not fit to be married, I 
am behaving so badly! If you were not a 
ghost, I think I should be a better girl—I 
should act like other girls. And you would 
teach me how. Mother, it is the holy truth 
that I packed my bag to-night and ran away. 
I took the train and went to town,—the late 
train, —and I meant to send him word that I 
would not marry anybody, for I could never 
do it. 

“ And when I got to town I was frightened 
at what I had done, for I thought it would 
trouble Father, and I came back again upon 
the midnight train alone; and it rained, for 
there-is a southeaster, and I got off at the 
station, crying, in the wet. And, oh, Mother, 
there he stood—the Man! His face was 
white, and his hand shook, and he did not 


speak at all. He took me home, and in at the 
side door, and called Maggie, and told me to 
go up-stairs, and did not trouble me to try 
to kiss me; but he had such a look that I 
felt ashamed, and I thought you would be 


ashamed of me, Mother. So I confess to 
you. For I have promised that I will marry 
him in two days and three nights more. And 
I am 
“Your unmothered and bewildered 
“ DAUGHTER.” 
(Copy.) 
“ September the nineteenth. 
“DeaR DANA: I cannot possibly see you 
thisevening. You will excuse me, I am sure. 
I have some writing to do, and, besides, I 
don’t feel like it. Can’t you go and call on 
Minnie Curtis? I should think she might 
amuse you. 
“Hurriedly yours, 
“MARNA TRENT.” 


(Copy.) 
“ October the fifth. 
“To my HusBanp: Oh, I admit it! I take 
the first excuse I have to write the word. 
You have never given me a chance before. 
I do not think we have been apart three 
hours—have we?—in these fifteen days. 
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Now you are to be three hours in town. It 
seems a long time. Twenty minutes are 
gone. I have been sitting here, in the rose- 
colored room, staring at the clock. I have 
been trying to decide where I shall put this 
note to surprise and please you. Dear, I 
like to please you! But, indeed, I do not 
always know how to make you believe that 
I do. You are very patient and gentle with 
me, and I—I love you! 

“IT think I will pin it on your cushion with 
one of the pearl butterflies I wore to fasten 
my wedding lace. I was glad you noticed the 
butterflies. I am glad you liked the way I 
looked. This is part of the miracle. I begin 
to care so much—too much—for what you 
like. But now that I try to tell you so, I find 
that words flit away from me like butterflies 
—no, no! not that. Rather are my words 
moths, and they advance and retreat, and 
circle and waver about the light of my love 
for you, and dash them headlong, and perish 
init. For my love is like a tall, strong candle 
on an altar; it burns steadily and sacredly 
before the holy of holies. I know that I 
have but begun to love you. I know that I 
shall love you more—I fear to know how 
I shall love you! 

“For I am 
“Your WIFE.” 


The Second Note. 


“DARLING: Will you mind two notes from 
me? I cannot-seem to find any other way of 
enduring this separation. I will slip this one 
under your pillow, so you will find it later 
than the pin-cushion one. See! I put one of 
the roses you brought me last night within 
the note. I liked the rose; it is just the color 
of this room. I am writing to tell you that 
I lose myself without you. «I never knew 
three such hours in my life. I have stared 
the clock out of countenance: only eighty- 
five minutes are gone yet. I cannot under- 
stand myself; I am quite perplexed. Thou 
strong and tender! Come quickly and explain 
me to myself! 

“Thou dear Love! My love waits to learn 
the way of loving from thine own; a bud that 
shall know an eternal blossom, a story that 
shall be read without an end. I tried to tell 
you so last evening; I could not do it. 

“The sea is white and still this morning. 
The fishermen are singing at their nets. 
Fires are on all the hearths; the sun is warm 
and deep. I thought September was the 
bridal month. Now I see it is October. Then 
I think we shall know it is November. Eden 
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waits in every weather. All down the cal- 
endar, I see Joy smiling. 

“Dear, I cannot tell you unless I write 
it, and I feel that I must tell you, for I owe 
it to your patience and gentleness to tell you 
what a foolish, petulant girl she was—that 
Wilderness Girl. I whisper you a secret. 
She will not trouble you any more. She has 
floated out upon the tide of love, 


Beyond the utmost purple rim. 


The forest gave her, but the ocean claims 
her; she is gone forever. And I am 
“MARNA, your Wife.” 
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The Third Note. 


“Ou, teach me how to make you happy! 
I have everything to learn, I know. But 
believe me that I care for nothing else—for 
nothing in this world except your happiness. 
I will be the most docile and the gladdest 
scholar that man ever had. 

“See, I have almost written this first 
separation away. I will confess: if I had 
not written, I should have cried. Oh, you 
will be home in half an hour! 

“Don’t be jealous, but I just went up 
and kissed the clock. 

“Marna, Wife.” 


(To be continued.) 


HOW THE VOICE LOOKS. 


BY EDWARD WHEELER SCRIPTURE, 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory of Yale University. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


EVERAL years ago one of the professors 

of Greek at Yale asked me if it were not 
possible to use some of the methods of ex- 
perimental psychology for a study of verse. 
English verse is supposed to be based on 
the distinction between emphatic and unem- 
phatic syllables. Are the differences of dura- 
tion (with long and short syllables, as in clas- 
sic verse) of no account? Is there a melody of 
pitch running through it, as in Japanese and 
Persian verse? Poe, Coleridge, Tennyson, 
and others hawe had much to say on the 
subject, but with little result from a scien- 
tific point of view. The last man to have any 
accurate notion of how he does a thing is 
generally the artist himself; it seems to be 
impossible, in most cases, to unite the scien- 
tific and the artistic ways of seeing and doing 
things, and whenever the artist (poetical, 
pictorial, or musical) tries to study his own 
mental condition instead of instinctively 
carrying out his inspirations, he commonly 
fails even as an artist. But why not catch 
some poets and prose writers, and dissect 
them psychologically? This we have not yet 
thoroughly accomplished, but we havecaught 
pictures of prose and verse {from the lips 
of many persons. The attempt to study 
such records required first a study of the 


records of their voices. How this was done 
it is the purpose of the present article to re- 
late; the discussion of the nature of verse is 
postponed. 

The voice issuing from a person’s mouth 
consists of vibrations of the particles of air; 
these vibrations represent the entire effect 
of thought and emotion that pass from the 
speaker to the hearer. As everybody knows, 
the voice-vibrations can be recorded and re- 
produced by talking-machines, like the pho- 
nograph and the gramophone. With the 
gramophone recording-machine the vibra- 
tions strike a diaphragm which registers 
them by drawing a wavy line sidewise on the 
soft waxy surface of a disk. Copies of this 
disk are made in hard rubber. Such a disk 
contains what might be called “frozen 
speech,” which is thawed out whenever it is 
placed in the machine. In fact, the talking- 
machine is only a realization of Munchausen’s 
famous lie. 

The voice having been caught, it is next 
necessary to find an accurate means of study- 
ing it. Passing by the methods previously 
used for studying it, we decided to en- 
large and trace off the records of gramo- 
phone plates so that they could be accurately 
measured. A machine was built for the pur- 
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pose by means of much labor, many failures, 
and considerable expense. 

The tracing-machine is shown in Figure 1. 
The gramophone plate E is rotated once in 
five hours. The voice-vibrations are repro- 
duced with great 
enlargement as a 
white line by a 
system of levers 
writing on a band 
of smoked paper 
at S. To attain 
lightness with 
rigidity, the 
levers J and Q 
are made of Jap- 
anese reeds, and 
the connecting- 
rod, from L to N, 
of a strong but 
very small straw 
from Germany. 
The point at R 
carries a minute 
glass ball. After 
the speech-curve 
is traced the long 


ic 
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strip of paper is passed through a tray of 
varnish to keep the smoke from rubbing off. 
Thousands of feet of such records have al- 
ready been obtained. Pieces from some of 
the more interesting ones are shown in Fig- 
ures 2 to 7. 

The records obtained in this way show to 
the eye just what movement was originally 
performed by a vibrating particle of air in 
front of the mouth of the speaker. As a 
visitor to the laboratory once put it jocularly: 
“A man can now see how his voice looks.” 

The first disk traced by our machine was 
one containing “The Sad Story of the Death 
and the Burial of Poor Cock Robin.” It con- 
tained the pronoun I many times repeated. 
The record of “I” in “I, said the owl,” is 
given in Figure 2. 

What does this curve reveal of the action 
of the voice? We know that it is the curve 
of the pronoun I, because, when the plate is 
put into the gramophone, it says “I” at this 
point. But, although it is a picture of the 
pronoun, it is just as meaningless as a Chi- 
nese ideogram until we learn to translate its 
details. Careful study of many similar and 
different curves has shown how this one is 
to be interpreted. 

Note that the vibrations come in groups, 
that each group consists of a strong vibra- 
tion gradually dying away, that in all groups 
these vibrations are of the same length (hori- 
zontally), and that the groups come at suc- 
cessively shorter intervals. The time from 
the beginning of one group to that of the 
next corresponds to the time of one vibra- 
tion in a tone of the 
same pitch as that on 
which the vowel is be- 
ing spoken. This tone 
we know to be that of 





the vocal cords; there- 





fore each entire group 
represents one vibra- 
tion of the cords, and 
the small vibrations 
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FIGURE 1. MACHINE FOR ENLARGING CURVES OF SPEECH FROM 


A GRAMOPHONE PLATE. 


E, gramophone disk with spiral s 
revolving barrel with feed-screw 


nected to a motor; J, magnifyi 
travels in the 5 h 

connecting- 
crum of 
le of one 0 


; 
4, 


Vou. LXIV.—18. 


ch-groove containing lateral vibrations; C, 
at turns the disk and moves it sidewise; Y, 
gear-wheel that turns 0, being moved by the last of a series of reducing-gears con- 
ng-lever containing a fine steel point near F, which 

-groove and follows its vibrations 
t transmits the movements of J to t g: 0, 
R ape pany ony that draws a line on a slowly moving band of smoked 
sid two cylinders about 8 feet apart, around which the band 
per travels. The movement of the point in the speech-record at F is 
repeated with great magnification by R and recorded as a white line in the soot. 


e second lever 


are those aroused in 
the mouth cavity. 

The shortening of 
the groups shows that 
the cord tone is stead- 
ily rising in pitch. The 
fact that the small cav- 
ity vibrations do not 
change in length shows 
that the mouth tone is 
of fixed pitch and does 
not change as the cord 
tone rises. 


L, N, gimbal joints — 
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Vibrations of the kind shown in each 
group of Figure 2 can be aroused only by a 
sharp puff of air coming into a cavity. We 
must therefore conclude that the cords emit 
a series of sharp puffs that make the open 
mouth resonate in somewhat the same way 
as a blow on the cheek does. 


FIGURE 2. 
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branes or cords. In the chest-register the 
current of air from the lungs squeezes them 
apart like two cushions, as indicated in Figure 
8B. This produces a series of puffs of air, 
which is heard by the ear as a note. Thereare 
no overtones for the vocal cavities to resonate 
to. Each explosion from the cords strikes a 


CURVE OF THE PRONOUN I, IN “I, SAID THE OWL.” 


It-has been cut into three pieces. The first portion, including the first line and about half of the second, is approx- 


imately the vowel a (as in “‘ father”) ; the rest a 
at the end. 


tinuous change from an a at the beginning to an 
Each group, represents one explosive p' 
vocal cavi 


of air from the vocal cords and its effect on the air contain 
ies. The length of each group steadily diminishes, showing that the tone on which the vowel is 


the vowel i (as in “kin” ); the pronoun I is a con- 
In the a portion the vibrations come in : uu 
n the 


oom steadily rises. The small vibrations in each group remain constant in length (horizontally) to the middle 
of the word, showing that the cavity (mouth) tone remains the same, although the cord tone is rising. The pitch 


of the mouth tone is thus independent of that of the cord 
The ¢ portion of the curve shows a grouping 
pairs, indicating a mouth tone an octave above the cord tone. There is inc 


instruction in vocal music is largely based. 


tone —a fact contrary to Helmholtz’s theory, on which 
of vibrations in 
loudness and then a fading 


away ofthe sound. The smoothness of the groups of vibrations indicates that the explogive puffs from the cords 


are less sharp than in the first portion. 


Our machine has traced off the curves of 
many voices (male and female) in various 
languages, as well as those of several musical 
instruments. Pieces of the tracing from Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson’s voice are shown in Figure 
3; of Senator Chauncey M. Depew’s in Fig- 
ure 4; of a woman’s voice in Figure 5; of a 
German voice in Figure 6; and of a piano in 
Figure 7. Thespecimens are only very small 
portions of single sounds. A vowel is often 
several feet long in the tracings. The entire 
tracing of “Rip Van Winkle’s Toast,” from 
which the pieces in Figure 3 are taken, is 
fifty-seven feet long. The machine ran faster 
while tracing the curves in Figures 3 to 7 
than in tracing those in Figure 2; conse- 
quently they are spread out more horizon- 
tally. 

Perhaps the most interesting result of the 
study of speech-curves is the application to 
the system of training in vocal music based 
on a series of suppositions known as the 
Helmholtz theory. This theory assumes that 
the vocal cords resemble membranes or musi- 
cal strings, and that they produce notes 
composed of a fundamental and overtones 
with the pitch-relations 1: 2: 3: 4, etc.; it 
also supposes that the vocal cavities (chest, 
mouth, etc.) reinforce certain of the over- 
tones by resonance. The “vocal cords,” how- 
ever, are of the shape shown in the section in 
Figure 8A; they do not resemble either mem- 


blow on the air of the vocal cavities and 
arouses the cavity tones. The voice-curves 
show conclusively that for male voices, in 
the chest-register, vowels consist of a series 
of more or less sharp puffs of air; that the 
cavity tones are rarely of a pitch that would 
enable them to coincide with overtones of 
the cord note, even if such overtones were 
present; and that these cavity tones vary in 
pitch with complete disregard of the cord 
note. For the head-register, and for female 
voices, data have not yet been obtained. 

Strangely enough, the newer view of the 
action of the vocal cords is the same as that 
stated over twenty years ago by the great 
vocal teacher Garcia, the inventor of the 
laryngoscope. He could furnish no proof of 
his theory, and it seems to have been gener- 
ally neglected. 

Not long ago I stated these facts to a 
well-known clef club, and supported them 
by the curves of German vowels sung into 
and traced from a phonograph by Profes- 
sor Hermann of Konigsberg; by pictures 
of spoken English vowels obtained in a dif- 
ferent way by Professors Nichols and Merritt 
of Cornell; by analyses of Finnish vowels by 
Dr. Pipping of Helsingfors; by direct obser- 
vations of the vocal cords made by Dr. Muse- 
hold according to a new method; and by the 
results of other investigations. The state- 
ments were received with a dismay mitigated 





schnapps. 


Well, 


FIGURE 3. 


The first line shows the 
for Fi 
in pite 


(indicated by the horizontal tength of the 


CURVES FROM THE VOICE OF MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON IN “RIP VAN WINKDE’S TOAST.” 


inning of the a in the exclamation “Ha!” ; the vibrations are in groups, as explained 
1; there is a quick rise of intensity (indicated by the vertical extent of the vibrations) and a slow rise 
groups); the strong vibration found in the middle of each 


group is peculiarly prominent in Mr. Jefferson's voice ; it probably indicates a strong resonance from the chest. 


The second line is a portion of o in “So”; it is a soft, even sound of falling pitch; there are ten groups 


of vibra- 


tions, indicating ten vibrations from the vocal cords ; but the alternate grenpe, are slightly different, indicating 
u 


some interference with their action that produces a peculiar rumbling m 


ation expressive of satisfaction. 


The third line is a portion of ein “eh?’’; its pitch a by the length of the groups) is higher than in the 


previous examples. The fourth line gives a piece o 
the ain “ Ha!” is Me close (no two sounds are exactl 
large intermediate vibratio 


within each group (indicating a smoother explosion from the vocal cords). 
napps ”’ ; there is some resemblance to the vowel of ‘‘ eh?” 
The seventh line gives the end of ¥ and the beginning 
D 


vowel in “se 
in “ Well” ; it is quite loud ; the pitch is nearly steady. 


of ou in “ your”; the y is weak; the ow is loud; in ow the alternate vibrations are stronger, 
tions of the mouth cavity to each explosion from the cords. 
opens after the g; the portion in the middle of the line resembles the ou of 


of “good” as the mouth- 


the a sound contained in i of “fine”; the resemblance to 
alike) ; it differs from a in Figure 2 chiefly in having the 
n (indicating the strong chest tone) and in the greater evenness o 


the vibrations 
The fifth line gives a portion of the 
The sixth line is a piece of the vowel 


dicating two vibra- 
The eighth line contains the beginning of the vowel 


passage 
mp, but the vowel steadily changes its nature. The ninth line gives the first part of the vowel in “health.” 
The last line is the beginning of the exclamation of satisfaction “ A-ah!” with which the “ Toast” ends; it is of 
steadily falling pitch ; the last part of our record of this sound shows vibrations of such low pitch that the ear 


cannot hear them. 


only by incredulity. One member even re- 
marked that such views “would, if true, 
_knock all our theories of vocal instruction 
into a cocked hat.” There was, in fact, a 
natural reluctance to giving up the Helm- 
holtz overtone-theory of vocal resonance. 
The abandonment of the incorrect theory of 
vocal action will probably require modifica- 
tions in the present methods of vocal instruc- 
tion, but that is a matter for the musicians 
to decide. I merely suggest that if the 
mouth-resonance cannot alter the sound from 
the cords except by mixture of new tones 
with it, it is hopeless to attempt to correct 
faulty cord-action by adjustment of the 
mouth; the cords must be trained to emit 
such forms of explosions as will produce the 
best effects on the ear. 


The curves of speech open up before us 
another important field of research. They 
present to the eye highly accurate pictures 
of the vocal sounds that can be studied at 
leisure. Professor Hermann has given won- 
derfully beautiful curves of the consonants 
and vowels. The Abbé Rousselot of Paris 
and his pupils have devised methods of di- 
rectly recording vocal movements. All these 
methods together make up the new science 
of experimental phonetics, that gives us what 
we did not have before—defirite records 
of the actual sounds of speech. As our 
knowledge becomes more trustworthy, and 
the methods of instruction more efficient, 
persons in foreign countries need not be 
so strongly handicapped in the matter of 
speech. With an improved pronunciation 
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we should not be obliged to conceal the fact 
that on our first attempting to speak French 
to a native of France we were greeted with 
the remark, “Je n’entends pas l'anglais.” 

I must here dispose of a question that 
nearly every one asks: “Is it possible to learn 
the vibration-alphabet so that the voice- 


My 


ancestors 


having 


arrived 


this 


country 


among 


early 


settlers 


FIGURE 4. 
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voice. Since the voice travels in the form of 
air-vibrations from the speaker’s mouth to 
the ear, a record of these vibrations must 
contain the results of emotions. An under- 
standing of the modifications of the speech- 
curves must reveal the effects due to the 
emotions; it is only a matter of skilful re- 


CURVES OF THE VOICE OF SENATOR DEPEW, IN HIS SPEECH ON FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


The first line is a piece of ain “My” (mai); it bears considerable resemblance to the ain Figure 2; its pitch is 
very low; the strong vibration in the middle of each group — making the curve appear at first sight to have twice 
as many groups as it actually has— arises from the strong chest tone as mentioned for “* Ha!” of Figure 3. The 
second Une gives a piece of e in “ ancestors”’; there is considerable resemblance to e of “eh?” in line 3 of Figure 
3. The third line contains a piece of the first vowel in “ having” ; a strong chest tone appears. The fourth line 
gives part of the first vowel in “arrived”; the fifth the end of i and the beginning of n in “‘in”; the sixth the 
end of i in “ this”; the seventh a piece of the first vowel in “‘ country” ; the eighth a piece of the second vowel in 
“among”; the ninth a piece of the vowel in “the” ; the tenth a piece of the first vowel in “early” ; the eleventh 
the beginning of e as the mouth-passage opens after the s in “settlers.” Nearly all the records are characteri 

by the unusual lengths of the groups (indicating low tones from the vocal cords) and by the strong vibration 


near the middle of each group (indicating strong chest tones). 


curves can be read by the eye just as we 
read print?” After nearly a year of constant 
study of the various cases of “I” inthe“ Cock 
Robin” record I do not yet feel sure that I 
can always recognize an “I”-curve without 
measuring its vibrations. At this rate I 
hardly expect to live long enough to com- 
plete the alphabet. Still, systematic study 
and classification may at some future time 
make such direct eye-reading of the voice 
not only possible, but practicable. 

Still another field of strange interest and 
unexpected wonders lies before us, but it is 
yet utterly unexplored. We can all detect 
sorrow, anger, fear, fatigue, etc., in a person’s 


cording, measuring, and analyzing to detect 
them. This was probably the idea in the 
mind of the flippant student who remarked 
that tracing curves of speech was “a fine 
way to get on to a man’s curves.” 

Let us now consider another aspect of the 
subject. Various languages and dialects are 
rapidly disappearing, and all languages are 
changing; every moment loses something of 
interest for science. Persons of historical 
importance leave their photographs behind 
them, but their voices are not preserved. 
Even from a mercenary standpoint, a talk- 
ing-machine record of the voice of Demos- 
thenes or of Shakspere would to-day bring 





FIGURE 5. 


The first line contains a 
of “‘ Ages,” all apoken. 


CURVE OF A SOPRANO VOICE. 


jece of the vowel in “Rock,” the second of that in “ of,” and the third of the first vowel 
e fourth line contains a piece of the vowel in “ Rock 


” as sun Spoken vowels rise 


and fall in piteh ycontinually ; sung vowels are approximately constant, but never perfect y 80. 


a sum that would certainly repay the interest 
on the original cost if such records could 
have been made. It may seem rather queer 


to speak of dealing in persons’ voices as in- 
vestments, but scientific men can often ac- 
complish their aims only by showing that 
other people will be benefited by them. 


deinen 


Augen 


vorgetragen 


FIGURE 6. 


The first line gives a piece of a of the diphthong ai, tae by ei, in “deinen” 

res 2, 3, and 4. 
ut does bear some resemblance to curves of o. The third line cies 
ws da Any ” The fourth line gives the end of o and the beginning of n 


not a very complete one, to the a sounds in =~ 
it has little resemblance to the ou of Fi 
the last part of o and the first part of r 


or plates should be pressed from the 
molds. These might be collected, pre- 
served, and used as “phonetic libraries” in 
such places as the Smithsonian Institution 
and the various universities. They could be 
accurately traced off and studied by ma- 
chines like the one I have described. A com- 


CURVE OF A VOICE SPEAKING GERMAN, 


; there is some resemblance, Lt 
The second line giv es a piece of u in “A $ 


in “von.” The last line gives the last past of r and the first part of x in “ Herrn.” 


Records of the voices of famous persons 
and of various dialects have been made on 
phonograph cylinders. Owing to their per- 
ishable nature and to their deterioration 
by use, these, sooner or later, become 
valueless. They should be made in cel- 
luloid or hard rubber, and many cylinders 


FIGURE 7. 


mittee to consider the matter has already 
been appointed by the American Philological 
Association (Professor Schmidt-W artenberg, 
Chicago), the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (Section H, An- 
thropology; Professor Russell, Harvard), and 
the Modern Language Association (myself). 


CURVES OF CHORDS ON THE PIANO. 
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Feasible methods have been found, and the 
work can be begun. 

To return, in conclusion, to the problems 
with which we began, it is evident that, since 
the curves of speech place before us a pic- 
ture of the voice as it recites prose and 
verse, we need only learn to interpret the 
results in order to solve them. This work of 
interpreting has been going on for several 


DIAGRAMS AFTER DR. 
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years, and the results already begin to ap- 
pear. With the aid of new and more sensi- 
tive methods of making gramophone and 
zonophone disks, we may hope to catch verse 
as it flows from the mouth of the unsuspect- 
ing poet, and thus to obtain and study some- 
thing far closer to the real poem than the 
cold and inadequate skeleton of it that ap- 
pears on the printed page. 


MUSEHOLD. 


FIGURE 8. 
A, Section across vocal cords; the dotted line indicates the position 


when lightly touching; the full line indicates the position when oy 
pressed together in order to produce a note in the chest-register; the co 
Diagram to show how the cords yield 


resemble cushions in structure. B, 


1 
8 


when the air forces them apart as in singing or speaking. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH THE FOUR GERMAN 


CHANCELLORS. 
BY WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND. 


is interesting to note the fact 

that the German Emperor, in his 

f unquestionably sincere desire 

for a close understanding with 

Matemeees this republic, has broken with 

another Bismarck tradition. While the Iron 
Chancellor throughout life had a sincere lik- 
ing for the American as an individual,—as 
witness his cherished friendship for Motley, 
and his amicable relations with George Ban- 
croft, Bayard Taylor, William Walter Phelps, 
Andrew D. White, and other cultivated Amer- 
icans, —and while this nation had for him the 
fascination of contrast, he nevertheless studi- 
ously avoided anything like a rapprochement 
with the United States during the three dec- 
ades when he almost autocratically shaped 
Germany’s foreign policy.. It was, in fact, 
during Bismarck’s régime that relations 
between the two countries became rather 
strained for the space of several years—the 
time when a number of the most important 
American products were shut out of the 
empire. This is, however, readily accounted 
for, the chief reason being that it was only 
shortly before Bismarck’s death that this 


country set out on its career as a world- 
power and its political influence began to be 
strongly felt beyond the seas. It is futile, of 
course, to argue the question whether Bis- 
marck, under like conditions, would have 
courted the political friendship of this coun- 
try. But while his views on American na- 
tional aims and ideals can no longer sway 
the public mind in Germany, it is at least of 
historical import to record here some perti- 
nent remarks made by the aged statesman, 
in the writer’s hearing, in the course of va- 
rious conversations which it was his good 
fortune to obtain with Bismarck during 
the last years of his life. These conver- 
sations were three in number, and they 
occurred, respectively, on July 28, 1894 
(while Bismarck was passing through Berlin, 
on his way to his Pomeranian estate, Varzin, 
with Dr. Chrysander’s aid); on September 16 
of the same year, in Varzin, at Bismarck’s 
invitation; and at Friedrichsruh, on May 
26, 1898, during the Spanish-American War. 
This last visit was brought about through 
the good offices of the American ambassador 
in Berlin, Mr. White, and on this occasion 
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Bismarck spoke, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, his last words for pub- 
lication. My purpose at that time had 
been mainly to secure, if possible, some ex- 
pressions of opinion from Bismarck relative 
to the war. In that, however, I was not 
measurably successful, Count Rantzau (Bis- 
marck’s son-in-law) purposely deflecting the 
current of talk when it ran into that chan- 
nel. I was subsequently given to under- 
stand that this was done because Bismarck 
had, that very day at breakfast, become 
greatly excited on the topic, after reading 
the latest despatches about the war, and be- 
cause excitement of any kind was deemed by 
Dr. Schweninger, his attending physician, 
highly injurious to him. 

It was a great shock to me when I was 
led in to Bismarck that day. His gnarled 
face, with its sallow, parchment-like skin, his 
mighty body, bent and shrunken, and his 
great hands trembling as if with ague, even 
when grasping his stout oaken staff—all 
spoke of his approaching dissolution. His 
voice was raucous and hollow, and his eyes 
alone showed that this was Bismarck; their 
steel-blue still shot fire. Yet his intellectual 
faculties were unimpaired. Of that there 
was no doubt. The large table in front of 
him was littered with German, English, 
French, and Russian papers, some of them 
blue-penciled in the text and on the mar- 
gins. Dr. Chrysander told me that his 
interest in politics, both foreign and domes- 
tic, was as keen as ever, excepting when the 
painful attacks of his destroying malady 
seized him, which was sometimes for hours. 

It was a bright, sunny day, and through 
the open window of the morning-room 
floated the balsamic odor of the near-by 
forest, the Sachsenwald, the breath of which 
the old man loved, and beneath the boughs 
of which he had been wont to wander every 
day as long as strength permitted. But here 
he sat, propped up in his easy-chair, and with 
now and then a wistful glance at the green 
glory beyond. 

After a few introductory remarks by me, 
Bismarck told me, in his curt and somewhat 
burschikos manner, to take a seat opposite 
him, and then gazed at me steadfastly, finally 
breaking silence by questioning me about 
the situation in America and Manila. He 
accompanied this with a running commentary 
of exclamations. I drifted into some talk 
about the attitude of Europe, considered 
none too friendly toward America at that 
time; and from that to the Monroe Doctrine 
was but a step. Then Bismarck was roused. 
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I knew him to be the declared foe of that 
idea. 

“This whole war is indefensible,” he 
snarled, “on grounds of international equity. 
It is a war of pretext, undertaken against a 
waning power for the sole sake of spoils. The 
United States complained that Cuba, as a 
Spanish colony, was being maladministered. 
What of that? Colonies have often been 
mismanaged, and I suppose the Americans, 
when they shall have colonies, will not be 
exempt. But that is no fair reason for dis- 
possessing the owner. Other powers have 
never interfered in such cases before. The 
Creole and the West Indian half-breed are 
difficult to manage, and it would be impossi- 
ble to satisfy them under any circumstances. 
The Americans will find them, later on, a 
hard nut to crack. Spoils, spoils—all else is 
pretense. That, too, is seen by your pro- 
cedure in the Philippines. The Americans 
call this Europe of ours effete. Well, there 
must be some truth in it, or else there would 
have been a united European front to oppose 
and hinder this unrighteous war.” 

“And the Monroe Doctrine?” I ventured. 

“That is a species of arrogance peculiarly 
American and inexcusable,” said Bismarck, 
wrathfully, and his eyes gleamed. “You in 
the United States are like the English in 
that respect: you have profited for ages 
from dissensions and ambitions on the con- 
tinent of Europe. That insolent dogma, 
which no single European power has ever 
sanctioned, has flourished on them. And 
how will you enforce it? And against 
whom? The powers most interested, now 
that Spain is out of the way, are England 
and France, the two leading naval powers. 
Will you drive them off American waters 
with your pygmy navy? The Monroe Doc- 
trine is a specter that would vanish in plain 
daylight. Besides, the American interpreta- 
tion of this presumptuous idea has itself 
varied constantly, and has been buried out 
of sight for many years at a time. There is 
no definition of the idea that has ever been 
universally accepted in your country. I re- 
member an incident during the war between 
Chile and Peru which illustrates that at that 
time, for instance, the Monroe Doctrine was 
virtually dead. We had some information 
which made us suspect that the Washington 
government intended to interfere either as 
an uncalled-for peacemaker or else as an 
arbitrator. At that time, as now, Mr. White 
represented the United States in Berlin, and 
I sent Lothar Bucher from the Foreign Office 
to him to ascertain, if possible, whether these 
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rumors were true or not. Mr. White assured 
him that they were not, but I insisted onsome- 
thing more definite than his mere belief, and 
so Mr. White drew up a cablegram to his 
government before Bucher’s eyes, and in a 
short while got his reply, and it emphati- 
cally denied these reports, and furthermore 
gave assurances that no such step was con- 
templated. And soit proved. At that time, 
then, the Monroe Doctrine was as good as 
dead.” 

‘Here Count Rantzau broke in with a re- 
mark intended to shift the conversation, 
which had that effect. Soon after, I took my 
leave, and two months later the bells all over 
Germany tolled out the death of the old 
statesman. 


WHEN I had spoken with Bismarck in mid- 
summer four years before, he looked still hale 
enough, although almost an octogenarian. 
But to those who had known him in the days 
of his power there was one ominous sign of 
senility; for as the crowd outside the gates 
of the Stettin raihway-station sent in vol- 
ley after volley of thunderous cheers, his 
eyes became moist. I saw the tears glisten. 
Thus, then, these proofs of his unabated 
popularity—a popularity which to the day 
of his fall he had despised—moved him 
strangely. It was shortly after the grand- 
son of his alter Herr had sealed the truce 
with some bottles of rare old Rhenish; but 
that it had been only a truce, and not a fast 
compact of peace, was apparent on that very 
occasion, for the government had done every- 
thing it could in a passive way to prevent 
a popular demonstration for the idol of the 
nation, not alone by keeping secret the 
news of his coming through Berlin that day, 
but also by rigidly enforcing police regula- 
tions at and about the station where Bis- 
marck’s private car had to halt for half 
an hour. But the delegations of university 
students were not to be baffled, and they 
were there in full dress, with swords gleam- 
ing and colors flying and the multitude be- 
yond the gates was numerous and enthusi- 
astic. I had seen Bismarck only once before. 
That was in 1876, as he was whirled on his 
way from the palace through the Wilhelm 
Strasse, looking as stern as Fate, and as rug- 
ged and long-lived as one of his Sachsenwald 
oaks. He was then in the zenith of his 
power. Now I saw him dethroned, but 
mighty still. Dr. Chrysander had arranged 
things for me,.and I climbed into the car 
and was formally presented. Princess Bis- 
marck, his faithful wife, who was with him, 
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cautioned him against the draft from the 
window, and put his ample rustic cap on his 
head. She eyed me askance. But Bismarck, 
during the five minutes he could give me, 
was debonair, and spoke without restraint. 
Among other things he said: 

“Economically considered, I believe that 
the United States has a great future. It is 
absolutely necessary for us people of Europe 
to protect ourselves in time against your 
competition, for whenever the point arrives 
that the United States is not checked in its 
inroads on our agriculture, complete ruin 
will overtake our landholding classes. It 
was the knowledge of American competition, 
with which, without protective lines, we are 
unable to cope in our smaller and older and 
poorer lands, which dictated my agricultural 
policy in Germany. There may come a day, 
however, when it will no longer be possible 
to keep up artificial barriers against your 
cereals and meats, and that will be an evil 
day for Germany.” 

A word having been thrown in by me 
about American politics, Bismarck said: 

“Your politics over there have always re- 
mained a sealed book to me. And it seems 
American politicians are not much better 
off in that respect. But don’t you believe 
yourself that the whole edifice—I mean your 
political one—will some day tumble about 
your ears? To me, at least, it rather looks 
that way. What are your Coxey armies and 
your monster strikes, your periodically re- 
turning business crises and panics, but signs 
of exhaustion, of decadence—signs of vital 
defects in a machinery which no longer is 
adequate to your needs and which, there- 
fore, causes evil?” 

The Chicago World’s Fair prompted a 
question on my part, and Bismarck said: 

“T donot believein these largeinternational 
expositions of the kind of which we have al- 
ready had more than enough. To the world 
at large they do not bring much of lasting 
benefit, and for each city in which such a 
large exposition is held it has more of evil 
than of good in its wake. It increases the 
homeless and penniless crowds in those cities, 
and after the thing is over, it is difficult, al- 
most impossible, to get rid of them again. It 
also leads to an increase in the price of 
necessaries of life, to a temporary increase 
in wages, and to a permanent increase in 
rents. All these are unhealthy consequences, 
followed later by serious reaction.” 

His agrarian views and his fears of un- 
checked American competition Bismarck 
repeated, a couple of months later, when I 
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visited him, at his invitation, at his Varzin 
estate. To most men of his past, life on this 
vast but dreary estate in the most backward 
and feudal part of Pomerania would have 
proved unendurably dull. His only regular 
intercourse, besides the members of his fam- 
ily, was with Commercial Councilor Behrend 
in near-by Hammermihle, the pastor in 
Wussow, and the district president in Panne- 
witz, and they were very ordinary mortals. 
But Bismarck, to whom love of a quiet rural 
life descended from a long line of ancestors, 
evidently enjoyed it. He consorted with his 
rustic neighbors, many of whom were his 
tenants, on terms of perfect equality, and 
entered with enjoyment into their local 
gossip. His steam-dairy and his distillery, 
but above all his’ paper-mill, engrossed his 
thoughts during the larger part of the day. 
Though a special messenger brought his 
mail to him every day from the nearest rail- 
way-station, some seven or eight miles off, 


he never complained about its tardy arrival.:. 


His wife’s failing health seemed to me to be 
the only shadow on his life there. It was 
with a sad smile that, towering over the 
feeble and attenuated form of his Johanna, 
he said, “ You see, we ’re both growing old.” 

After dinner,a very simple affair, he lighted 
his big porcelain pipe,—cigars and wine or 
beer, except a half Schoppen of light 
Moselle, were forbidden him,—and chatted, 
often interrupting himself to put ques- 
tions that occurred to him, in that peculiar 
style, a mixture of frank cynicism, bon- 
homie, and picturesque humor, that lent a 
spice to whatever he said, on a variety of 
subjects, touching them all quite lightly. 
He mentioned the Wilson Bill, then pending, 
and spoke of Cleveland in high terms, say- 
ing that he had “the stuff in him out of 
which statesmen are made,” but that he was 
“thrown away in a republic.” He compared 
parliamentary methods in Germany and in 
America, and deplored the fact that in the 
absence of two great parties, as they existed 
in the United States, he had always been 
forced to make Politik von Fall zu Fall. 
Having smoked his pipe, he carefully emptied 
the ashes, stood up the pipe in its place on a 
rack, and kissing his ailing wife softly on the 
forehead, left the room, and a minute later 
was striding along the path to the distillery. 


CouNT CAPRIVI, Bismarck’s successor, was a 
man of an essentially different fiber. Strong 
common sense, the virtues of the Prus- 
sian soldier,—blind obedience and loyalty 
to his chief,—simple, unaffected modes of 


speech and living, coupled with candor, 
seemed to me his leading characteristics. 
Doubtless it was these qualities of the man 
which had induced the Kaiser, after the 
irretrievable rupture with Bismarck, to pick 
him out from among hundreds of other 
Prussian generals. Caprivi achieved some 
lasting good for Germany during his brief 
term of office, and with his commercial 
treaties, concluded with the principal cus- 
tomers of the empire, he enabled Germany 
to attain to that commercial prosperity and 
expansion which she enjoyed for a decen- 
nium. It is matter of history that his down- 
fall was due to the bitter hatred and the 
unscrupulous intrigues of the powerful land- 
holding aristocracy. They had, in derision 
of his poverty, dubbed him der Mann ohne 
Ar und Halm (the man without a foot of soil 
or blade of grass), and wilily insinuated, on 
all occasions, that a man who owned not even 
an acre of soil could of necessity have no 
sympathy with agricultural interests. Ca- 
privi was the most accessible chancellor 
Germany has yet had, and, strangely enough 
for a man who had served half a century 
in the Prussian army, he was liberal in his 
political and social ideas. The German press 
and foreign correspondents enjoyed during 
his short régime a degree of comparative 
freedom which formed in itself a striking 
contrast with the era of Bismarck, when ex- 
pulsions and jail terms for press offenses 
were of too frequent occurrence. Caprivi was 
clear-sighted enough to perceive that Ger- 
many, as a world-power, as a country whose 
industry and trade had become paramount 
interests, could not in the logic of things 
remain under the dominance of an Agrarian 
party, whose narrow egotism would keep the 
empire in a commercial feud with all its 
neighbors. 

A fortnight before he laid down the heavy 
burden of an office which he had never 
sought, and which he had taken up only in 
the same spirit in which he would, on com- 
mand, have stormed an enemy’s position in 
war-time, Count Caprivi intimated to me 
that his position with the Emperor was 
“shaken,” and that he expected any day to 
step down and out. He rightly attributed 
the lack of confidence which the Emperor 
had shown him of late to the insistent and 
insidious machinations of the Agrarians, 
whose influence at court and everywhere else 
was undeniable. He added: “The Agrarian 
party did very well when Germany, and es- 
pecially Prussia, was still preéminently an 
agricultural country; but to-day to yield in 


: 
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essentials to their influence would mean ruin 
for Germany. We can no longer exclude the 
agricultural products of other nations, 
whether it be Russia or the United States. 
Our laboring population—and that means 
the bulk of the nation—imperatively re- 
quires cheaper foodstuffs than our own soil 
will give us. To prevent this, as the 
Agrarian party tries to do, is to prevent our 
rise as an exporting country. Commercial 
treaties are feasible only on the principle 
of give and take, and some interests are 
always bound to suffer.” 

Caprivi was a sincere advocate of a close 
friendship between Germany and both Eng- 
land and the United States, and on the night 
of his leaving office, two weeks later, he 
granted me a short interview, during which 
he made some significant remarks. That 
stormy scene at the palace between him and 
the Emperor had taken place only a couple 
of hours before, yet I found him, calm 
and unperturbed, just on the point of retir- 
ing. It was about ten in the evening. With 
unruffled temper and smiling quizzically, he 
shook hands and offered me a cigar, which 
his gray-haired old valet brought in. Then, 
in his matter-of-fact way, he chatted with 
me for a quarter of an hour. He said he was 
honestly glad to be “out of it,” and to have 
the chance to spend the remainder of his 
days in peace and quiet. “I have not had 
an hour’s happiness since I came into this 
house,” said he, “and my old bones can now 
take a little ease.” 

He ruminated awhile, blowing the wreaths 
of smoke before him thoughtfully. “Of 
course,” he then remarked, “I understand 
why the Agrarians hate me. As long as my 
influence prevailed with the Emperor the 
commercial interests of the country pre- 
dominated. The Agrarians are driving the 
country into a tariff war, and they fear a 
close understanding with America and Eng- 
land. And yet that is bound to come, and 
it will be of great advantage to Germany, 
not only politically, though that alone is an 
important factor, but in its educational in- 
fluence on the masses. Contrary to Bis- 
marck’s views, who always considered a close 
friendship with Russia of paramount impor- 
tance for us, I think Russia’s political influ- 
ence on us has always been deleterious. We 
must assimilate with nations that are po- 
litically and commercially more advanced 
than we. The influences of the English- 
speaking races on our thought, our litera- 
ture, our political development, have always 
been wholesome ones, and with England 
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and the United States as our fast friends 
we need not fear either France or Russia, 
no matter whether the Dreibund lasts an- 
other ten years or not. And the Emperor 
personally feels the same way about this; 
but his whole political surroundings are 
against the idea.” 


PRINCE HOHENLOHE, too, was not ill disposed 
toward this country; but as a very old man, 
whose political education and diplomatic 
training fell into a time when the nineteenth 
century was still young and this republic 
only a stripling, he knew very little about 
the United States, and his political thoughts 
turned mainly about the old orbits— Russia, 
Austria, France, and England. At a garden- 
party given in the extensive park behind the 
chancellor’s palace, he once engaged me in 
conversation about America, and I discov- 
ered, to my amazement, that his ideas regard- 
ing its civilization and customs were rather 
crude. They seemed to date from the time 
Dickens paid his first visit here, and what 
I told him about American universities 
and other evidences of advanced culture 
he seemed to take cum grano salis. Besides, 
though he was a charmingly liberal man in 
most things, he was a grand seigneur of the 
old school, and he evidently held in small es- 
teem a country of such democratic institu- 
tions and manners as ours. But in his eco- 
nomic convictions he came very close to Ca- 
privi’s, and he favored a close commercial 
treaty with this country, as he told me, 
though on new lines, and not based on the 
old treaty with Prussia of 1828. However, 
the infirmities of old age prevented more 
and more, during his chancellorship, the full 
exercise of his constitutional powers, and 
Count Biilow, during the last six months 
of the Hohenlohe régime, was virtually both 
chancellor and foreign secretary. 

In January of last year I paid my respects 
to Prince Hohenlohe for the last time. He 
was then staying at a hotel in Meran, in the 
southern Tyrol, to benefit his failing health. 
Like many men of his stamp, he liked 
gossip and personal anecdote, and he lis- 
tened with rapt attention to my little budget 
of Berlin stories, frequently putting his 
hand to his ear to aid his defective hearing. 
Then he said, when the talk drifted to 
America: 

“We are likely to have a good deal of 
trouble with our Agrarians, who are dead 
set against any economic understanding with 
the United States. This tariff bill now in 
preparation goes too far. It yields too much 
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to the interests of our large landholders. 
These are not the interests which ought to 
prevail insuch a matter. I told the Emperor 
so, and I have fought Biilow’s ideas on the 
subject, who sees too much couleur de rose in 
the matter. What will the Americans say 
to a tariff which bears so heavily on their ex- 
ports to our country? Biilow gives way too 
much to the Agrarians, who would like no- 
thing better than to embroil us with every 
nation that serids us foodstuffs. The Em- 
peror is against the bill, but Biilow has per- 
suaded him that he cannot get along with- 
out the Agrarians in home politics. Well, I 
wash my hands of the whole affair.” 


CoUNT BERNHARD VON BULOW has become 
somewhat enigmatical since he rose to the 
post of chancellor. He loves to express him- 
self in metaphor when giving public utter- 
ance to his thoughts, and in Germany his 
oracular sayings furnish endless opportunity 
for interpretation. His mind is far more 
sinuous than that of his predecessor, and he 
has now and then contradicted himself in 
his speeches. But while he has frankly con- 
fessed himself an Agrarian, and while his 
family traditions and leanings and his per- 
sonal affiliations are altogether on the side 
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Phillips Brooks and Stevenson on Missionaries. 


( rcs in a while the whole question of the utility 

of foreign missionsis raised andbitterlydebated. 
Lord Salisbury several months ago made a great 
ado by reading a lecture to missionaries which 
awakened echoes in many hearts; he had evidently 
found them, at times, mischief-makers of a some- 
what dangerous character, and he warned them 
of the necessity of caution. There are those who 
maintain that missionaries are always imperti- 
nences, and often wanton makers of trouble. Even 
Bishop Potter made some characteristically out- 
spoken remarks on the subject in connection with 
China, in THE CenturRY for October, 1900. Mis- 
sionaries from Christian countries, he said, while 
resident or going about in heathen lands, demand 
the protection of their own consuls, ministers, 
and ambassadors, —“to which,” he significantly 
added, “they are undoubtedly entitled as long as 
they are going to and fro on their lawful errands. 
But suppose this intervention is invoked when 
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of the Agrarians, he nevertheless would like 
to see a better and closer political under- 
standing established between Germany and 
this country. Of this, I think, there is no 
doubt. On one occasion, not many months 
after the close of the war with Spain, tak- 
ing President McKinley’s message to Con- 
gress for his text, he expressed himself to me 
in this way: “Anything which will tend to 
bring the two nations more closely together 
must be welcomed on both sides of the ocean. 
This is a sentiment to which I have given 
repeated expression. Misunderstandings of 
a political or economic nature are liable to 
arise now and then between Germany and 
America, as between other countries; but 
with good will on the part of both govern- 
ments—and there is every evidence of such 
good will—these misunderstandings are sure 
to be amicably adjusted. The two nations 
have much in common, and the millions of 
Germans who have found a second home in 
America are alone a tie that ought to bind 
very closely. There is absolutely nothing of 
a serious nature, so far as I can see, that 
ought to breed discord between the two 
countries, and there are many reasons which 
ought to unite them. The press can do much 
in furtherance of this.” 
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they are violating the traditions and—doubtless 
often unconsciously—putting contempt on very 
tender and sacred usages or beliefs; and suppose, 
still further, that this intervention is invoked and 
even demanded not only for themselves, but for 
their converts.” Bishop Potter, however, found a 
great deal of missionary work in China which is 
not open to criticism. 

It happens that two recently published and 
widely different biographies throw new light on 
the general subject. It seems natural enough that 
the life of a great preacher and bishop like 
Phillips Brooks should furnish arguments favor- 
able to the missionary cause. And yet we learn 
from Professor Allen that Bishop Brooks, when he 
went to India in 1882-83, had felt some doubts 
and misgivings about the actual results, as about 
the methods, of missions. It is interesting that 
these misgivings disappeared, “and in their place 
arose enthusiasm and gratitude and hopefulness.” 
The bishop found the missionaries “really splen- 
did fellows,” with “far more intelligent talk about 
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religion and the relation of Christianity to other 
faiths than he would hear” from home parsons. 
“Tell your friends who do not believe in foreign 
missions (and I am sure there are a good many 
such) that they do not know what they are talk- 
ing about, and that three weeks’ sight of mis- 
sion work in India would convert them wholly.” 
Bishop Brooks saw the drawbacks and difficulties, 
as his notes show, but he felt the good to India, 
and he had an instinct of “what these other peo- 
ple will do for our Christianity if they become 
Christians.” 

Among Bishop Brooks’s notes is the following 
highly suggestive paragraph: 


The reconstruction and simplification of Christian 
theology is imperatively demanded by missions. Indeed, 
the missionaries are quietly doing it, almost uncon- 
sciously doing it, themselves. Christianity as a book- 
religion, resting on the infallible accuracy of a written 
word, or as a propitiatory religion, providing a mere 
escape for hopeless culprits, or as a doctrinal religion, 
depending on the originality of some statements of truth, 
all of these aspects of it fade; and Christianity as a per- 
sonal faith revealing in Christ, not simply by Him, the 
present living fatherhood of God, becomes the power- 
ful and precious substance of our faith. 


So much for Bishop Brooks’s opinion concerning 
missions. In an appendix to Balfour’s “Life of 
Robert Louis Stevenson” is printed a paper in- 
tended for an address to be delivered before the 
Women’s Missionary Association and members of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of New South Wales, at Sydney, in 1893. In this 
deliverance Stevenson acknowledges that he had 
conceived a great prejudice against missions in 
the South Seas, and that he had “no sooner come 
there than that prejudice was at first reduced, 
and then at last annihilated. Those,” he wrote, 
“who deblaterate against missions have only one 
thing to do, to come and see them on the spot.” 
He then proceeds to give the missionaries some 
extremely useful advice. 

It is a fact known to the traveled, and to all 
close observers of missionary work, that of late 
years something of a change has come over the 
spirit of missions. There is less strenuous effort 
at convert-making, in the old-fashioned, statistical 
way; and greater stress is laid upon the exten- 
sion of medical knowledge, and upon the spread 
of education, and Christian civilization generally, 
by precept and example. The new spirit and 
method augur well for the success of missions 
abroad and for the growth of sympathy with 
them and support for them among the people at 
home. 
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Temperance and Common Sense. 


THOSE who think that the only way to fight the 
liquor curse is to prohibit the curse by stringent 
laws are not well informed. Earl Grey, in his 
very interesting statements made at a recent con- 
ference at the City Club of New York, showed 
what had been done in England to diminish the 
drinking of intoxicants by the actual establish- 
ment of saloons where intoxicants are sold! The 
earl is the president of the Central Public House 
Trust Association, whose business it is to fight 
the drink habit by curbing it, not by absolutely 
forbidding it. Ales and wines may be had at their 
saloons, but the employees are instructed to dis- 
courage the buying of such drinks, and are given 
a premium on the sale of non-intoxicant drinks, 
thus reversing the custom in the ordinary saloon. 

The Trust itself limits its profit to five per cent., 
appropriating the surplus to public purposes; it 
sells pure liquor when it sells any; and it keeps 
decent saloons where the frequenters are lured by 
non-intoxicants rather than by intoxicant drinks. 
The good effects of the new method are begin- 
ning to be felt. 

This is one way of abating an evil the extent 
of which can hardly be calculated. Things are 
worse in Great Britain than in America, but they 
are bad enough here, and here, too, especially in 
New York, the saloon evil is a constant menace 
all along the line of local government. It is gen- 
erally felt that if the reform administration shall 
go under in the metropolis it will be because of 
complications as to State and local regulations of 
the liquor traffic. It is no wonder that, failing any 
immediate solution along lines of legislation, the 
attention of reformers is just now being given to 
some such methods as those which Lord Grey’s 
Association has so successfully experimented 
with. The American Committee of Fifty on the 
Liquor Problem has already devoted a volume to 
“Substitutes for the Saloon” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), where many of the most valuable recent 
experiments will be found described, including 
those substitutes from which liquor is altogether 
excluded. 

There are many hopeful signs in the temper- 
ance outlook in America. It is a matter of com- 
mon observation that social drinking is less the 
rule than it once was, and our strenuous eco- 
nomical development tends toward temperance 
and even toward total abstinence. One element 
of encouragement is the growing spirit of toler- 
ance and practical common sense among temper- 
ance advocates of our day. 
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The Charleston Exposition. 


FTER cold weather, spring is at hand in the 

Charleston Exposition; and full spring is 
needed to perfect its charming design. Its grass 
must be wholly grown, its flowers in full bloom. 
Already the jonquils and hyacinths are making 
the central garden radiant, presently the roses 
will follow, and then, with the air favorable to 
loitering upon benches or in gondolas, the place 
will seem as truly enchanted by day as it is now 
in its fairy-land of darkness and electric light. 
To wander at night among its floating domes 
and minarets is like moving in the golden 
prime of the good Harun-al-Rashid; for it may 
in truth be styled the duodecimo of our exposi- 
tions. Philadelphia had an octavo; Chicago ’a 
folio; Buffalo a quarto. The quality of Charles- 
ton’s is exquisite. 

When the Centennial was undertaken, Phila- 
delphia counted over half a million inhabitants. 
At the time of the World’s Fair Chicago had more 
than a million. Intrepid and gallant Charleston 
numbers but twenty-three thousand white people! 
It is not wonderful that the Confederacy proved 
hard to overcome. 

Either the Meeting or the King street cars take 
you up at the Battery, and in twenty-five minutes 
set you down at the gates of the Exposition— 
twenty-five minutes from the town’s beautiful 
southern water-front to its verge on the north- 
west by the Ashley River. 

Entering, a symmetrical arrangement, three 
buildings making a quadrangle’s three sides, con- 
fronts you after walking to the left from the gate. 
These are joined by low galleries running un- 
broken between them and holding the government 
exhibits. They inclose three sides of a garden 
whose complete beauty awaits the roses. The 
Auditorium makes the foot of this quadrangle, 
where you stand. 

The brevity to which I have been invited allows 
me to touch only a few things, and these merely upon 
their surface. To look at, I have found the Cotton 
Palace (as it should be from its place at the head 
of the quadrangle) the most imposing. It presides 
over the assemblage. Commerce is at its left 
hand, South Carolina at its right. And certain 
things inside South Carolina must be especially 
named. 

Rising to its dome is an edifice of the earth’s 
products, the offering of Southern soil. Yellow 
grain crowns it, and much white cotton mingles 
in its base. Look from this shining structure at 
once down some steps to Florida, with its pale 
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moss hanging, and its flamingos. These two 
taken together, one warm and high-colored, the 
other almost mystic and full of shadow, are like 
the two strains of hilarity and sadness which make 
the music of the South. Look at them well, for 
they are the unconscious undertone of the whole 
Exposition, and lie at the base of its beauty. 
Through the brilliant variety of Spartanburg’s 
exhibit, the cereals of Chester, the woods and 
tobacco of Darlington, you may trace these strains 
running like a motive. So much for the appeal 
to the eye. 

Among the appeals to the intelligence in the 
South Carolina Building it seems to me that the 
exhibit of Winthrop College stands first. It is a 
college for women, with a kindergarten depart- 
ment as well as a normal graded course. Some 
five hundred are being taught there, and it turns 
out teachers for the schools of South Carolina. 
Its diploma indicates that besides her book-learn- 
ing each young woman has already benefited 
during two years by a practical experience of 
teaching the younger classes. From its kitchen 
exhibit to its examination-papers, this showing of 
Winthrop College is admirably presented. The 
institution must do great good. 

But the South Carolina Building holds one ob- 
ject which to me (and I should think to any good 
American) is of surpassing interest. No appeal 
to the eye, you understand; merely a piece of 
paper. But between its four corners flows our 
life-blood. Between its four corners lies the vital 
center of our history. After the Declaration of 
Independence, what writing can you find, what 
document, comparable in significance to the origi- 
nal Ordinance of Secession, “done” at Charleston 
on the twentieth day of December, 1860? There 
it is, with its few sentences and its many signa- 
tures. The Declaration asserted our national birth; 
this Ordinance pronounced our Union dissolved. 
Near it is a tablet to the memory of De Kalb, who 
fell at Camden, 1780; near it, also, is the vase 
presented by the ladies of South Carolina to An- 
drew Jackson after the battle of New Orleans. 
But after seeing the Ordinance I could not look 
at these. I stood in front of that secession docu- 
ment, pondering. “Done” at Charleston, Decem- 
ber, 1860, forty-one years ago! What would we 
have been now? A litter of snarling puppy re- 
publics. Can you not see us? Republic of the 
South, Republic of the North, Republic of the 
Middle West, Republic of Utah, Republic of Ta- 
coma and of Los Angeles, etc., etc.—and Europe 
splitting her sides over our grand failure! Yes, I 
stood in front of the Ordinance, with thoughts of 
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Washington, of Lincoln, of Lee; and I thanked 
God for the surrender of Appomattox. 

Almost at the other pole of the Exposition 
from here, stands the Art Building, beyond the 
race-track, beyond the very pretty State buildings 
which Maryland and New York have erected along 
the borders of the canal. And here is the next 
chief point of local interest indoors; for out of 
doors the live-oakg along the canal and by the 
Woman’s Building and the banks of the Ashley 
River are rich with Southern atmosphere and 
charm. The tender light on the water, the trees 
rising from the flat lands on its farther side, their 
hues mellow against the sky, their shapes blurred 
in the pervasive, dreamy softness—this makes a 
local setting worth coming back to bask in many 
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The Height of Absurdity. 


'NHE American Girl of to-day’s illustration 
Is drawn so absurdly, abnormally high 
That she looks down with scorn on the rest of 
creation, 
And needs, just to see them, a far-sighted eye. 


The Gibson Girl led a procession of others, 
Whose height is now upward of seven feet ten, 
As they tower on high above husbands and 
brothers, 
These lofty ideals of the black-and-white men! 


Such heroines, naturally, need to be wealthy, 
And dwell in magnificent halls at their ease; 
For a cozy apartment would prove most unhealthy 
(They ’d have to crawl round on their hands 

and their knees). 


American draftsmen, do pause for reflection, 
And mirror our maidens more natural by far; 
To lower your standard will be no objection, 
Since the height of perfection is—just what 
they are! 
Anna Mathewson. 


The Power of the Press. 


Dip I ever tell you about the time we give a 
chicken-pie supper fer the relief of the starvin’ 
Rooshans—or mebbe it was Cubans? I fergit 
which, it was so long ago. 

Well, ’t was like this. We women wanted to 
do somethin’ to help the good cause along; but it 
looked, at first, as if there was n’t anything we 
could do. 

“Get up some sort of an entertainment,” says 
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a time. But the old Charleston family portraits 
in the Art Building tell the story of the place: 
its dignity, its elegance, its civilization. There 
they are, the men and women painted by Trum- 
bull, Stuart, Copley, Sully, looking down at you 
from their past. And from them you can step to 
John Sargent in the next room, where hang the 
modern pictures. 

Why are the old ones so serene? Why are the 
new ones so restless? Is it merely my imagina- 
tion? 

Well, my accorded space is full. If you come 
to the Exposition, see the South Carolina Building 
thoroughly, see the pictures, and live much out 


of doors. Owen Wi 
CHARLESTON, March 10, 1902. Wister. 
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a young woman that was boardin’ here, same as 
you be, from New York. “Give a bright little 
farce, or some tableaux, or anything that people ‘I! 
pay to see.” 

But, land! we was all fat and middle-aged, and 
homely besides, and people was n’t goin’ to pay 
their good money just to see folks they could see 
any other day in the year fer nothin’. 

“Then giveaconcert,” says theenterprisin’ young 
woman. “You must hev plenty of local talent in 
a town of this size.” But, land o’ Goshen! if she ’d 
ever a-heard any of us a-tryin’ to sing, she would n’t 
’a’ suggested that. 

“No,” says I. “They ’s only one thing the folks 
here hez any talent fer, and that ’s cookin’.” 

“Just the thing,” says the young woman. “Give 
: good supper, and charge ’em half a dollar apiece 

er it.” 

“That ’s too much,” says I. “ Folks ’d think they 
was bein’ robbed if we asked more ’n a quarter.” 

“Well,” says she, “you go around among the 
women-folks and solicit all the good things you can 
think of, borrow the vacant store next to the 
meat-market, hev some of the other women see 
about settin’ the tables and waitin’ on the people, 
and I ’ll ’tend to the advertisin’. Do you s’pose 
the local papers ’ll be willin’ to do a little adver- 
tisin’ fer us?” 

“They will, and be glad to,” says I, “if you give 
Henery Pillsberry a free invite to the supper, and 
promise to give him all the chicken-pie he can 
eat. He ’s death on chicken-pie.” 

“All right,” says she. “I ’ll tend to that part 
of it. By the way, why not make it a regular 
chicken-pie supper?” says she. “A chicken-pie 
supper hez a sort of an attractive sound to it.” 

“ Agreed,” says I, and the thing was settled. 
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When she done it beats me, but when the 
paper come out that week, there was a little 
piece on the front page about them starvin’ peo- 
ple an’ about that chicken-pie supper. Thet piece 
was n’t very long; but you could fairly see the 
ribs a-stickin’ out of them poor starvin’ heathen 
in all directions; and she made the chicken-pie 
part of it sound just like it was the one chance 
of a lifetime to get a square meal. 

That there piece filled every man, woman, and 
child in the county with such a yearning fer 
chicken-pie as they had never felt before fer any- 
thing. If there was any one dish in all my matri- 
monial experience thet I did n’t dare set before 
Si Barker, it was chicken-pie; yet that'there man 
suddenly went holler, all the way through, after 
readin’ that piece, and swore that nothin’ short of 
thet chicken-pie supper could ever fill him up 


in. 

’*Most every family in the place hed been in the 
habit of hevin’ chicken-pie fer dinner every sec- 
ond Sunday; but, land! they was somethin’ about 
thet little piece in the paper thet made ’em feel 
thet they ’d never hed any chicken-pie thet wuz 
chicken-pie. 

Why, the very folks thet was makin’ them 
pies was just countin’ on goin’ to thet supper, an’ 


payin’ twenty-five cents fer the privilege of eatin’ , 
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their own pie. Ez fer me, I felt as if I hed to 
get to that supper, or bust. 

Well, at five o’clock the tables was all set. 
They was all sorts of good vittles on ’em, and 
there was seven large pies and one small one a- 
smokin’ on the stove behind the screen. All the 
best-lookin’ of us was to wear white aprons and 
wait on the table. 

By half-past five every place at the long tables 
was filled, and a hungry man or woman stood be- 
hind every chair, waitin’ to grab it the moment it 
was empty. A hull lot more stood around just 
behind these, waitin’ fer third and fourth place. 
The store was so packed with starvin’ people the 
waitin’-maids could n’t get around with the coffee. 
The street outside was black fer half a mile with 
people all comin’ to satisfy a terrible cravin’ fer 
chicken-pie. 

The young woman from New York was ’tendin’ 
to the cash, and the way she took in quarters 
was a caution to cats. 

Pie enough? Land, no! The pie give out on 
the second round. We sent out, on the sly, fer 
all the cooked vittles in the neighborhood; but 
even so, Henery Pillsberry, the paper man, says 
all he got was one cold bean and the tail of a dried 


herrin’. 
Carroll Watson Rankin. 


The Silver Question. 
VERSES AND PICTURES BY OLIVER HERFORD. 


THE Sun appeared so one bright, 


One day, that I made bold 
To ask him what he did each night 
With all his surplus gold. 














He flushed uncomfortably red, 
And would not meet my eye. 
“T travel round the world,” he said, 
“ And traveling rates are high.” 


With frigid glance I pierced him through. 
He squirmed and changed his tune. 
Said he: “I will be frank with you: 
I lend it to the Moon. 


“Poor thing! You know she ’s growing old 
And has n’t any folk. 
She suffers terribly from cold, 
And half the time she ’s broke.” 


That evening on the beach I lay 
Behind a lonely dune, 

And as she rose above the bay 
I buttonholed the Moon. 


“Tell me about that gold,” said I. 
I saw her features fall. 

“You see, it ’s useless to deny; 
The Sun has told me all.” 


“Sir!” she exclaimed, “how can you try 
An honest Moon this way? 
As for the gold, I put it by 
Against a rainy day.” 


I smiled and shook my head. “All right, 
If you must know,” said she, 
“I change it into silver bright 
Wherewith to tip the Sea. 
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“He is so faithful and so good, 
A most deserving case; 
If he should leave, I fear it would 
Be hard to fill his place.” 


When asked if they accepted tips, 
The waves became so rough; 

I thought of those at sea in ships, 
And felt I’d said enough. 








For if one virtue I have learned, 
’T is tact ; so I forbore 

To press the matter, though I burned 
To ask one question more. 


I hate a scene, and do not wish 
To be mixed up in gales, 

But, oh, I longed to ask the Fish 
Wane came their silver scales! 
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